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FIRE  LANDS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

NoRWALK,  June  10, 1863. 

The  annual  meeting  of  tliis  Society 
was  held  at  Whittlese^^  Hall,  Nor- 
walk,  on  Wednesday,  June  10th.  In 
the  abs^ence  of  the  President,  tlie 
Chair  was  occux)ied  b}^  Judge  Z. 
Phillips,  of  Berlin,  one  of  the  Vice 
Presidents,  and  the  meeting  opened 
with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mudge 
of  Norwalk. 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Rev.  C.  P.  Lewis,  of  Wakeman, 
was  appointed  assistant  and  the  i)ro- 
ceedings  of  the  last  meeting,  held  at 
Peru,  we.-e  read  by  him. 

An  interesting  and  appropriate 
letter  was  read  from  the  venerable 
President,  Piatt  Benedict,  Esq.,  ex- 
pressing his  warm  attachment  to  the 
Society  and  earnest  desire  for  its 
future  prosperity,  and  the  continued 
success  of  the  Pioneer. 

The  Treasurer,  C.  A.PEESTON,Esq„ 
made  his  Annual  Report,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  summary: 

On  hand  as  per  last  report $S  49 

Cash  received  during  the  year 40  02 

$54  51 

Paid  orders 44  07 

Ou  Land $10  44 

Tile  report  was  approved. 

Tiie  report  of  the  Secretary  for  tlie 
past  year  was  tlien  presented.  It 
<^ongratulated  the  Society  on  its  in- 


creased prosperity  and  success.  The 
meetings  of  the  Society  have  been 
better  attended,  the  work  of  gather- 
ing local  history  more  successful  and 
the  demand  for  the  Pioneer  greater 
than  ever  before.  Reference  was 
made  to  the  interest  manifested  in 
the  Society  by  individuals  and  socie- 
ties abroad.  The  death  of  Hon.  EKsha 
AVhittlesey  w^as  app>ropriatel3^  noticed 
and  the  recommendation  that  the 
Rev.  x\.  Newton,  of  Norwalk,  be  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  commemora- 
tive address,  was  approved. 

The  Report  also  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a  suitable  person  to 
have  charge  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
selection  of  some  competent  mem- 
ber to  serve  as  Historiographer,whose 
special  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  at 
each  meeting  a  condensed  obituary 
of  each  i^ioneer  who  has  i)assedaway 
since  the  previous  session.  The  re- 
commendations were  approved. 

On  motion  of  the  Hon.  C.  B.  Sim- 
mons, of  Greenfield,  the  Secretary 
was  directed  to  procure  and  present 
to  the  State  Library  at  Columbus  a 
full  set  of  the  Pioneer. 

The  roll  of  Townships  was  then 
called,  for  reports  froin  ILstoricid 
Committees,  during  which  the  fol- 
lowing changes  were  made : 

Lyme — John  Seymour,  appointed 
vice  Dea.  J.  S.  Pierce,  resigned. 
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Oxford— F.  D.  Drake,  vice  Wm. 
Parish,  Esq.,  declined. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  an 
election  of  officers  for  the  following 
year,  which  resulted  as  follows  : 

President — Piatt  Benedict,  Nor- 
walk. 

Vice  Presidents — Z.  Phillips,  Ber- 
lin; G.  H.  Woodruff,  Peru;  E.  Be- 
miss,  Groton ;  HoseaTownsend,New 
London ;  S.  C.  Parker,  Greenfield. 

Treasurer — 0.  A.  Preston,  Nor- 
walk. 

Recording  Secretary — D.  H.  Pease, 
Nor  walk. 

Corresponding  Secretaries — F.  D. 
Parish,  Sandusky ;  P.  N.  Schuyler, 
Nor  walk. 

Historiograi)her — S.  0.  Parker, 
Greenfield. 

Keeper  of  Cabinet — R.  T.  Rust, 
Nor  walk. 

Directors — F.  D.  Parish,  Sanduskv; 
CJias.  A.  Preston,  P.  N.  Schuyler,  D. 
H.  Pease,  Norw^alk ;  Z.  Phillips,  Ber- 
lin. 

The  original  field  notes  of  Lud- 
low's survey  of  the  Fire  Lands  in 
1808  having  been  presented  to  the 
Society  by  L  M.  Keeler,  Esq.,  of  Fre- 
mont^ and  revised  b}^  Eri  Mesnard, 
Esq.,  of  Norw^alk,  for  many  years 
surveyor  of  Huron  County ;  an  inter- 
esting article  prepared  by  the  latter 
was  then  read,  giving  an  interesting 
account  of  the  inanner  of  making  the 
survey. 

The  Societ}^  then  took  a  recess  till 
li  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  Society  met  at  the  appointed 
hour,  Vice  President  Phillips  in  the 
Chair.  The  Hall  was  filled  to  its 
utmost  capacity  with  the  pioneers  of 
the  Fire  Lands,  their  descendants 
and  friends. 

The  war-w^orn  and  battle-stained 
banner  and  flag  of  the  55th  regiment 
O.  y.  I.  were  exhibited  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  aTidience,  by  P.  N. 
Schuyler,  Esq.,  after  which  the  Ibl- 


lo  wing  resolutions  were  presented  by 
him  and  unanimously  adopted  by  a 
rising  vote. 

Whereas,  As  pioneers  in  the  set- 
tlement and  development  of  this 
goodly  land,  and  the  establishment 
herein  of  our  happy  homes,  we  have 
long  enjoyed  the  generous  support 
and  protection  of  the  best  govern- 
ment on  earth,  therefore 

Resolved^  That  in  this  hour  of  our 
nation's  peril,  w^e  feel  called  upon  to 
publicly  avow  our  unfalteriiig  and 
inflexible  loyalty  to  the  government 
of  our  fathers. 

Resolved^  That  no  sacrifice  can  be 
too  great  which  is  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  integrity  and  permanence 
of  this  republic. 

Resolved^  That  every  principle  of 
manhood,  morality  and  patriotism 
enjoins  a  cordial  and  strenuous  sup- 
port of  the  Administration  in  its  ef- 
forts to  suppress  the  present  atro- 
cious rebellion. 

Resolved^  That,  in  our  opinion, 
civilization  and  human  liberty  are 
largely  staked  upon  this  contest; 
that  no  compromise  can  be  had  with 
traitors,  but  the  rebellion  must  be 
suppressed;  and  to  that  end  we 
would  wage  Avar — unyielding,  deter- 
mined, and  if  need  be,  eternal  vmi — 
till  iie  triumph  and  j)erpetuity  of  the 
Government  is  secured  b^^the  abso- 
lute subjugation  of  all  its  opposers. 

Resolved^  That  we  hail  with  joy 
the  rapidly  approaching,  and  as  we 
trust  soon  to  be  accomplished  fact, 
the  final  emancipation  of  this  conti- 
nent from  the  curse  of  African  sla- 
very; and  that  in  our  opinion  that 
result  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  se- 
quence of  success  to  tlie  Union  arms, 
but  rather  as  a  necessary  premise  on 
which  the  triumph  of  the  national 
arms  is  to  be  i)redicated. 

The  following  articles  were  then 
exhibited: 

By  Major  J.  Parks,  Bronson,  three 
stock  and  shoe  buckles,  one  of  them 
silver,  worn  by  his  father  in  1783. 
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A  very  ancient  needle  case  be- 
longing to  Mrs.  Parks  and  formerly 
owned  by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Bright- 
man,  of  Peru. 

A  pair  of  tongs  made  by  Elisha 
Ruggles,  Newton,  Conn.,  and  used 
by  the  mother  of  Major  Parks  when 
commencing  housekeeping  May  10, 
1780. 

By  Ami  Keeler,  Norwalk,  a  shoe 
buckle  and  stone  relics. 

By  Henry  James,  Oxford,  various 
Indian  relics. 

By  John  Hoyt,  Oxford,  a  set  of 
pewter  plates  formerly  belonging  to 
the  grandmother  of  Mrs.  Hoj^t,  and 
used  ni30n  the  table  nearly  140  years 
ago. 

By  Mrs.  Wooden,  Norwalk,  a  pair 
of  clock  hinges,  said  to  be  200  years 
old. 

By  Wm.  B.  Stone,  of  Oxford,  an 
ancient  tune  book,  published  "by 
authority  of  Congress,"  1798. 

By  S.  B.  Johnson,  Peru,  a  "  hickory 
serpent"  found  on  the  farm  of  Rich- 
ard Hind  ley. 

By  L.  Reding,  Norwalk,  a  piece  of 
an  Egyptian  mummy  found  at 
Thebes ;  also  a  piece  oi  the  cloth  with 
which  it  was  enclosed — the  latter 
covered  with  hieroglyphics. 

By  Mrs.  Tenant,  Berlin,  caps  made 
and  worn  by  her  grandmother  more 
than  80  years  ago;  also  an  ancient 
needle  pocket  made  in  1766,  and  a 
number  of  Continental  bills. 

By  Eri  Keeler,  Norwalk,  a  tea  pot 
used  by  the  grandmother  of  Mrs. 
Keeler  "^  before  the  Revolutionary 
war;  also  one  each  of  a  set  of  plates 
purchased  by  Stephen  Marvin  for  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Murwin  Raymond,  in 
1798. 

By  Judge  Parker,  an  ancient  sick- 
le formerly  owned  by  one  of  Gen. 
AVashington's  life  guards;  some  an- 
cient papers  found  at  Romney,  Ya., 
by  A.  L.  Smith,  Co.  C,  12>!d  regiment 
0.  v.,  and  a  small  buckle  found  on 
the  battle  field  of  Sarato":a,  by  Van- 
klick. 


Judge  Parker  also  reported  the 
following  pioneers  as  passed  away 
since  last  report : 

John  0.  Palmer,  Stephen  Crippen, 
and  Daniel  Clary,  aged  64,  of  Ridge- 
field.  Mrs.  Sally  Ashley,  of  Green- 
field, aged  69.  Mrs.  Nellie  Hagaman 
of  Bronson.  James  Cleveland,  of 
Greenfield,  aged  67,  and  Rev.  Joseph 
Edwards  of  Ripley. 

M.  F.  Cowdery,  Esq.,  Principal  of 
the  Union  Schools  of  Sandusky,  then 
delivered  an  able  and  valuable  ad- 
dress on  the  organization,  history 
and  present  conditions  of  jScI/ooIs  on 
the  Fire  Lands.  Rich  in  thought  and 
facts,  the  address  was  timely,  and  on 
its  conclusion  the  thanks  of  the  So- 
ciety were  presented  and  a  copy  re- 
quested for  the  Pioneer. 

North  Fairfield  was  selected  as  the 
next  place  of  meeting,  the  second 
Wednesday  of  September,  and  Judge 
S.  Foote,  Spencer  Baker,  Walter 
Branch,  Dr.  Campbell,  David  John- 
son, John  K.  Smith,  andT.  Smith,  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements. 

The  exercises  were  enlivened  by 
music  from  the  Greenfield  Martial 
Band,  and  singing  in  tlie  olden  style, 
led  by  John  Kennan,  Esq.,  the  pilch 
being  taken  from  Prof.  Webster's 
pitch  pipe,  over  75  years  old. 

After  voting  hearty  tlianks  to  the 
Band,  the  singers,  the  people  of  Nor- 
walk for  their  hospitalities,  and  all 
who  had  aided  in  making  this  meet- 
ing so  interesting  and  pleasant,  the 
congregation  joined  in  singing  Old 
Hundred,  and  the  Society  adjourned. 
D.  H.  PEASE,  Sec'y. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

North  Fairfield,  Sept.  9, 1863. 
The  Society  agreeably  to  adjourn- 
ment, held  its  quarterly  session  for 
September,  in  the  Bapti'^st  Church  at 
Fairfield,  on  the  above  date,  the  ven- 
erable President,  Piatt  Benedict, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and  was  openeci 
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with  prayer  by  the  Kev.  A.  Burns, 
of  Fairfield. 

After  reading  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting,  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary was  presented.  It  embraced 
the  financial  statement  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  4th  volume  of  the  Pio- 
neer, reported  the  exchanges  made 
with  other  societies  since  the  last 
meeting,  called  attention  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  re-publication  of  back 
numbers  of  the  Pioneer,  and  recom- 
mended immediate  action  to  secure 
historical  reports  from  those  town- 
ships yet  deficient  in  that  respect. — 
The  recommendation  was  adopted, 
and  the  following  i^ersons  were  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  a  committee  for  that 
purpose  in  the  respective  townshix3s, 
viz.: 

Greenwich,  Luther  Mead;  Rich- 
mond, John  H.  Niles  ;  Ruggies,  Dr. 
A.  D.  Skellenger;  Sherman,  D.  II. 
Pea^e  ;  Danbury,  F.  D.  Parish ;  Per- 
kins, F.  D.  Parish. 

The  Constitution  was  then  read 
and  22  persons  became  members  of 
the  Society. 

The  following  veteran  survivors  of 
the  war  of  1812  were  present.  A.  F. 
Eaton,  Fitchville;  Wm,  LIcKelvey, 
Greenfield ;  Jeremiah  Cole,  Green- 
field, Abijah  Benson,  Fairfield;  J. 
F.  Adams,  Lyme ;  Levi  Piatt,  Green- 
field; AValter  Branch,  Fairfield. 

The  following,  including  a  portion 
of  the  above,  is  a  list  of  some  of  the 
Pioneers  present,  who  settled  on  the 
Fire  Lands  previous  to  1820 : 

A.  F.  Eaton,  settled  in  Fitchville  in  181S. 

J.F.Adams,  "  Lyme  " 

Mrs.  Fannie  Smith,        "  Greenfield  1811. 

Jlrs.  Emily  A.  Smith,     "  "  1818. 

Mrs.  Nancv  A.  Spencer,"  "  " 

Mrs.  C.  Kewberry,  "  "  1817. 

Henry  Adams,  "  Peru  1815. 

Martin  Kellogg,  "  Bronson  1816. 

Levi  Piatt,  "  Greenfield  1818. 

Luther  Mead,  "  Greenwich 

The  latter  first  visited  the  Fire 
'  Lands  in  1815,  but  did  not  settle  there 
until  a  few  years  later. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  Judge  Foote,  an- 
nounced    that    refreshments    were 
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ready,  whereupon  the  Society  took  a 
recess  till  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  the 
audience  repaired  to  the  grove  near 
the  churcl)  and  partook  of  the  abun- 
dant repast  prepared  by  the  hospita- 
ble citizens  of  Fairfield'. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  the  President,  and  opened  with 
prayer  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Hayhurst,  of 
Fairfield. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev. 
John  SoAvard,  of  Tallmadge,  0.,  one 
of  the  Pioneer  missionaries  of  the 
Reserve,  giving  extracts  from  his 
journal,  relative  to  the  visit  made  by 
himself  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Treat, 
of  Windham,  to  the  Fire  Lands,  in 
July,  1817,  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing churches.  Among  other  inter- 
esting reminiscences,  Mr.  Seward 
refers  to  his  visit  to  the  moutli  of 
Black  River,  now  called  Charleston, 
the  birth  place  of  Gen.  Q.  A.  Gil- 
more.  At  the  close  of  the  reading, 
Hon.  F.  D.  Parish  related  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  se- 
lection of  Gen.  Gilmore  for  a  schol- 
arship at  West  Point,  by  lion.  E.  S. 
Hamlin,  from  whom  he  received  the 
information. 

An  account  of  the  survey  of  the 
Fire  Lands  in  1806,  written  by  Mr. 
Simeon  B[oyt,  of  Birmingham,  for- 
merly of  Clarksfield,  was  then  read. 
Mr.  Hoyt  was  one  of  the  party,  and 
his  statements  form  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  early  history  of  this 
section. 

Martin  Kellogg,  Esq.,  of  Bronson, 
presented  a  list  of  some  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Bronson,  with  the  time  of 
their  deaths  and  ages.  Also,  an  ac- 
count of  Prince  Haskell,  Sr.,  and  his 
son,  Prince  Haskell,  Jr. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  ]\IaryM.  Hester, 
of  Bronson,  aged  73,  and  also  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Minor,  in  Wood  county, 
old  pioneers,  were  announced  by 
Judge  Parker. 

The  Rev.  A.  Newton,  of  Norwalk, 
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in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
the  Society,  then  delivered  an  ad- 
dress commemorative  of  the  life  and 
character  of  the  Hon.  Elisha  Whit- 
tlesey. Its  delivery  was  listened  to 
with  the  closest  attention. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Parish,  and 
after  interesting  remarks  by  Messrs. 
Parker,  Parish' and  Benedict,  the  So- 
ciety unanimously  requested  a  copy 
of  the  address,  including  an  account 
of  Mr.  Whittlesey's  connection  with 
the  settlement  of  the  Fire  Lands. 

New  London  was  selected  as  the 
place  of  the  next  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, the  second  Wednesday  of  De- 
cember next;  and  Dr.  A.D. Skellan- 
fer,  EHhu  Eobinson,  S.  D.  Chapin, 
icvi  Kilburn,  A.  Porter,  John  Smur 
and  LIoseaTownsend  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements. 

The  following  articles  were  ex- 
hibited: fiy  the  Secretary,  a  speci- 
men copy  of  a  counterfeit  New  Eng- 
land WeeHy  Journal,  April  8tn, 
1728.  By  Judge  Parker,  several 
legal  manuscrii)ts  from  Virginia, 
bearing  date  from  1762  to  1791.  By 
Mrs.  0.  Newberry,  of  Greenfield,  an 
ancient  snulF  box,  supi)osed  to  be 
more  than  100  years  old,  and  a  silver 
stock  buckle  belonging  to  the  first 
wife  of  her  father,  L.  Brooks,  and 
brought  from  England  at  an  earlv 
day.  By"  Mr.  Wm.  McKelvey,  of 
Greenfield,  a  silver  stock  buckle, 
owned  by  his  father,  90  years  ago ; 
also,  bv  the  same,  an  Edinburg  BilDle, 
printed  in  1716. 

The  exercises  of  the  afternoon 
were  closed  with  praver  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hildreth,  of  Sandusky.  The  ex- 
cellent singing  of  the  choir,  led  by 
Anson  Tuttle,  Esq.,  added  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  occasion.  The 
Committee  of  Arrangements  and 
the  citizens  of  Fairfield  spared  no 
eiTort  for  the  comfort  and  enjoyment 
of  the  concourse  present.  The  hearty 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  the 
choir,  the  Committee  and  citizens, 
and  after  singing  Old  Hundred,  the 


benediction  was  pronounced  by  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Newton,  and  the  Society 
adjourned. 

D.  XL  PEASE,  Secretary. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING. 
New  London,  Dec.  9th,  1863. 

The  Society  convened  in  the  M.  E. 
Church  at  one-half  past  10  A.  M.,and 
the  President  not  ha^ing  arrived, 
was  called  to  order  by  Judge  S.  C. 
Parker,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents, 
and  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Holbrook,  of  New  London. 

The  minutes  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  Fairfield  were  read,  after 
which  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
was  presented.  It  noticed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  of  the  Society,  the 
reception  of  publications  from  the 
Essex  Institute  of  Salem,  Mass.,  H. 
A.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Cleveland,  A. 
Banning  Norton,  Esq.,  of  Mt.  Yernon, 
and  Judge  Parker,  of  Greenfield, 
and  called  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  earlv  steps  to  secure  the  publica- 
tion of  the  next  volume  of  the 
Pio7ieer. 

Letters  were  read  from  Samuel 
Ilolden  Parsons,  Esq.,  of  Middle- 
town,  Ccnn.,  and  Rev.  John  Seward, 
of  Tallmadge,  Ohio.  The  former,  a 
grandson  of  Judge  S.  IT.  Parsons,  the 
first  judge  of  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory, sui>:gested  some  corrections  in 
the  historv  of  the  Fire  Lands  grant, 
in  the  3d"^  volume  of  the  Pioneer, 
from  documents  in  his  possession.— 
The  latter  gave  some  additional  facts 
concerninghis  Missionary  tour  to  the 
Fire  Lands  in  1819,  and  expressed 
his  intention  to  give  a  more  full  des- 
cription of  it  at  some  future  time. 

The  names  of  the  standing  His- 
torical Committees  of  the  several 
townships,  were  called,  and  the  fol- 
lowing presented  reports:  Dr.  Skel- 
lenger,  of  New  London — Sketches  of 
Joseph  Seymour  Memfield,  and  Mrs. 
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Hendrix,  early  settlers  of  that  town- 
ship. D.  H.  Pease,  Norwalk — a  gen- 
eological  sketch  of  Rev.  Hezekiah 
Ripley,  from  whom  the  township  of 
Ripley  was  named,  and  a  letter  from 
the  yenerable  Thomas  D.  Webb,  of 
Warren,  relating  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  FireLands  were  distributed 
among  the  proprietors.  Rev.  C.  F. 
Lewis,  Wakeman —Indian  Reminis- 
cences, relating  in  particular  to  the 
method  of  manufacturing  canoes,  sap 
troughs,  (fee,  out  of  bark. 

The  following  special  Committees, 
appointed  to  secure  the  histories  of 
the  townships  named,  reported  their 
work  as  in  progress:  Greeuwich, 
Luther  Mead ;  Richmond,  J.  H.  Niles; 
Ruggles,  S.  C.  Sturtevant;  Sherman, 
D.  H.  Pease. 

The  Constitution  was  then  read, 
anol  thirty-nine  persons  became 
members  of  the  Society.  A  portion 
of  the  last  annual  Report  of  the  Sec- 
retary was  then  read  by  the  Rev.  C. 
F.  Lewis,  and  on  his  motion  the  So- 
ciety requested  the  press  of  the  Fire 
Lands,  and  other  papers  circulating 
there,  to  publisJi  it.  The  Society 
also,  on  motion  of  the  same,  voted  to 
request  of  tlie  Rev.  L.  B.  Gurley  a 
copy  of  the  Poem  referred  to  in  liis 
address,  for  preservation. 

The  President,Platt  Benedict,  Esq., 
having  arrived,  made  a  few  appropri- 
ate remarks  on  assuming  the  chair, 
expressing  for  himself  and  the  So- 
ciety their  gratification  at  the  inter- 
est manifested  in  this  meeting  by  the 
citizens  of  New  London,  as  well  as 
of  Ruggles,  Rocliester  and  other  ad- 
joining towns,  so  many  of  whom 
were  present. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements 
then  invited  the  Society  and  audience 
to  partake  of  the  abundant  repast 
prepared  by  the  citizens  of  New 
London.  The  procession  to  tlie  tables 
at  King's  Hotel,  under  the  direction 
of  A.  Porter,  Esq.,  was  in  the  follow- 
ingorder:  1st,  OlTicers  of  the  Society 
and  Clergymen  present;  2d,  Settlers 


of  the  Fire  Lands  previous  to  1820; 
3d,  previous  to  1825;  4th,  previous 
to  1830;  5th,  all  citizens  from  abroad. 
During  the  dinner  an  elegant 
"Pioneer  Cake,"  made  by  Mrs.  Celia 
Palmer,  of  Fitchville,  bearing  the 
inscrii^tion — "  Pioneers  of  tlie  West- 
ern Reserve;  May  their  sons  be  as 
successful  in  clearing  the  land  of 
traitors  as  their  fathers  have  been  in 
clearing  the  lands  of  the  forest,"  was 
cut  by  the  venerable  President,  and 
distributed  amid  much  enthusiasm. 
Other  patriotic  toasts  were  given 
and  received  by  the  guests  with 
much  satisfaction.  After  the  wants 
of  all  liad  been  bountifully  supplied, 
the  congregation  returned  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  the 

AFTERNOON   SESSION 

was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Scarff,  of  Nev/ London. 

A  large  number  of  relics  and  an- 
tiquities were  then  exhibited,  among 
which  were  the  following:  By  S.  1). 
Chapin,  Esq.,  of  New  London,  with 
appropriate  explanations,  a  set  of 
furniture  of  ancient  times,  consisting 
of  pewler  platters,  cups  and  porrin- 
gers, steel  candlesticks,  line  linen 
coverlids,  table  clotlis,  sheets,  d:c., 
the  latter  of  which  were  spun  and 
wove  by  Mrs.  Pliebe  Burgess,  over 
70  years  ago,  and  now  the  jn-operty 
of  her  descendant,  Mr.  A.  F.  Arnold, 
of  New  London.  JMr.  Arnold  also 
exhibited  an  ancient  silver  spoon, 
over  200  vears  old,  and  a  pocket  map 
of  Ohio  of  1828. 

By  J.  A.  Ferguson,  of  Milan,  a 
stone  pestle;  Charles  Bristol,  of 
Clarksfield,  a  pine  knot  from  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Manchester,  in  that  place, 
where  they  are  abundant  and  serve 
to  show  that  the  character  of  our 
forest  trees  have  changed  ;  By  Dr.  D. 
D.  Benedict,  of  Norwalk,  a  breast 
buckle  pierced  by  a  bullet  at  the 
Battle  of  Chickamauga,  a  picture  of 
Libby  IVison,  from  which  he  ha^ 
just  returned,  and  specimens  of  the 
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com  bread  and  "hard  tack"  on  which 
our  soldiers  are  obliged  to  feed ;  by 
Dr.  A.  N.  Keed,  of  Norwalk,  a  cut- 
lass from  the  battle-field  of  Shiloh ; 
by  J.  O.  Merrifield,  New  London,  a 
stone  image  and  pipe;  byE.S.Beck- 
]ey,  Rochester,  Loraiii  Co.,  a  lamp 
made  by  Ellis  Buckley,  said  to  have 
been  a  passenger  on  the  Mayflower; 
by  Collins  A.  Brown,  Fitchville,  a 
tobacco  box  taken  by  his  uncle, 
Amos  Mallory,from  a  British  soldier 
at  the  storming  of  Stony  Point ;  by 
W.  Wilkinson,  of  Rochester,  an  In- 
dian arrow  head ;  Mr.  Henry  Griffin, 
of  Fitchville,  gave  a  specimen  of 
the  manner  of  twisting  thread  in 
olden  times,  the  hand  wheel  used 
being  one  made  by  his  father  96 
years  ago ;  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Green, 
reru,  an*account  of  Ralph  Farnum, 
the  last  survivor  of  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill ;  by  Judge  Parker,  the 
first  rei)ort  on  common  schools  in 
Ohio,  made  by  Samuel  Lewis  in  1 838 ; 
by  Nathaniel  Merrill,  a  breast  buckle 
worn  by  him  in  battle,  Sept.  17, 1814, 
and  which,  being  struck  by  a  bullet, 
saved  his  life. 

Judge  Parker  then  in  appropriate 
language  announced  the  following 
deaths :  Mrs.  E.  Bemiss, Groton,  Nov. 
27th,  aged  C8,  wife  of  E.  Bemiss, 
Esq.,  one  of  our  respected  Vice 
Presidents ;  Mrs.  Ann  (Palmer)  Os- 
born,  wife  of  Ebenezer  Osborn,  of 
Fitchville,  resident  in  Huron  Couuty 
since  1818,  died  January  23d,  1803; 
Moses  Curtis,  Fairfield,  aged  63. 

Also  the  following  soldiers  : 

Charles  Bailey,  of  Margaretta,  at 
Newport,  Ky. ;  Wm.  Bodwell,  of 
Clarksfield,  of  wounds  received  at 
Chattanooga,  died  Oct.  21st. 

The  Rev.  John  Keep,  of  Oberliji, 
then  delivered  an  address  on  the 
duty  and  advantages  of  not  only 
gathering  history  for  ourselves  and 
posterity,  but  of  living  it.  It  was 
vemarkable  for  power,  variety  and 
originality,  and  held  the  undivided 
attention  of  the   crowded  audience 


till  its  close.  The  Society,  on  mo- 
tion of  Dr.  Skellenger,  unanimously 
requested  a  copy  for  publication. — 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Keep  also  presented 
the  Society  a  copy  of  the  book  con- 
taining the  first  sermon  ever  preach- 
ed in  New  England,  and  also  accounts 
of  the  first  prayer  meeting  and  first 
Thanksgiving  on  "Wild  New  Eng- 
land Shore  ;"  a  book  entitled  "  Con- 
gregationalism and  Church  Action," 
and  last,  but  not  least,  a  copy  of  the 
New  England  Primer,  edition  of  1661. 

Oastalia  was  selected  as  the  place 
for  the  next  meeting,  March  9,  1861. 
The  following  are  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements :  Rev.  Hiram  Smith, 
Hon.  Harvey  Fowler,  Richard  H. 
Rogers,  Samuel  H.  Smith,  Calvin 
Caswell  andWm.  Bardshar. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  early  pioneers, 
among  whom  were  the  following, 
settlers  previous  to  1820:  Sarah  Day, 
1819  ;  D.  H.  Starr,  1817;  Laura  Hook- 
er, 1817  ;  Sophia  Townsend,  1815  , 
Seeley  Palmer,  1818;  S.  C.  Parker; 
1816  ;  Huldah  Merrelield,  1820 ;  Ho- 
'sea  Townsend,  1815;  Sherman  Smith, 
1815. 

The  exercises  of  the  occasion  were 
enlivened  by  the  excellent  singing  of 
the  Choir,  led  by  L.  Kilburn,  Esq. 
"Auld  Lang  Syne"  and  "Ode  to 
Science  "  were  rendered  in  the  good 
style  of  olden  times.  The  Committee 
of  Arrangements  and  citizens  were 
unwearied  and  successful  in  provid- 
ing for  tlie  wants  of  all. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis, 
the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  voted  the  choir,  the  committee 
and  the  citizens  of  New  London  for 
their  hospitality  and  interest  mani- 
fested. 

The  congregation  joined  with  the 
choirin  singing  "Old  Hundred,"  and 
with  the  benediction  ])ronounced  by 
the  venerable  Father  Keep,  the  So- 
ciety adjourned. 

D.H.  PEASE,  Sec'y. 
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QUARTEELY  MEETING. 

Castalia,  March  9, 1864:. 

This  being  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed, the  Society  assembled  at 
the  Congregational  Clmrch  at  10:30 
A.  M.  Venerable  with  the  snows  of 
four  score  winters  and  nine,  the 
President,  Piatt  Bendict,  was  present 
in  the  chair.  By  appointment  of  the 
President,  Rev.  Hiram  Smith,  pastor 
of  the  church,  offered  an  appropriate 
prayer.  The  Secretary,  D.H.  Pease, 
Esq.,  being  necessarily  absent,  on 
motion  of  Hon.  F.  D.  Parish,  of  San- 
dusk}^,  Rev.  C.  F.  Lewis,  oi  Wake- 
man,  was  appointed  Secretary  pro 
tern.. 

After  reading  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting,  held  at  New  London, 
the  Secretary's  report  was  i3resented. 
It  embraced  matters  of  interest  con- 
nected with  the  correspondence  of 
the  Society,  and  related  the  circum- 
stance of  a  debt  of  nearl}^  40  years 
standing  being  paid,  the  debtor  hav- 
ing been  reminded  of  it  by  reading 
an  item  in  the  history  of  Vermillion, 
in  the  4tli  volume  of  the  Pioneer. 
The  report  referred  to  the  rapid  pro- 
gress being  made  by  the  collectors 
of  township  histories,  and  closed  by 
urging  the  necessity  of  immediate 
action  by  the  Society  and  all  its 
members,  to  secure  the  publication 
of  the  5th  volume  of  the  Pioneer,  for 
which  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
matter  has  been  collected. 

The  list  of  pioneers  deceased,  re- 
cord of  whom  has  been  made  since 
last  meeting,  by  Judge  S.  C.  Parker, 
is  as  follows  : 

Isaac  Darling,  Sandusky,  age  76, 
settled  in  Ohio  in  1818. 

Dan  Lindsey,  Greenfield,  age  84, 
settled  in  Ohio  in  1818. 

Mrs.  C.  Mather,  wife  of  Seba  Math- 
er, age  70,  settled  in  Ohio  in  1815. 

Mrs.  Mahala  Cole,  wife  of  J.  Cole, 
Greenfield,  age  67,  settled  in  Ohio  in 
1825. 


Mrs.  Anna  White,  age  78,  settled 
in  Ohio  1824. 

Mrs.  A.  Ruggles,  Milan,  age  93 
settled  in  Ohio  in  1830. 

Also,  Mrs.  Jane  Wheeler,  Green- 
field, a  grand-daughterof  Capt.Chas. 
Parker,  and  daughter  of  Anna  Rob- 
inson, who  with  her  father  came  to 
Huron  county  in  1811,  and  were 
driven  away  by  the  Indians  in  the 
war  of  1812. 

The  following  Historical  Commit- 
tees reported  : 

E.  Bemiss,  Groton;  F.  D.  Parish, 
Perkins;  D.  H.  Pease,  Norwalk; 
Enos  Rose,  Ridgefield. 

These  reports  were  very  interest- 
ing, and  presented  many  valuable 
facts  relative  to  the  history  of  the 
Northwestern  portion  of  the  Fire 
Lands,  hitherto  not  publicly  known. 
A  paper  was  also  presented  from  Mr. 
Amos  Felt,  of  Norwalk,  respecting 
the  life  of  Daniel  Page,  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Ridgefield,  and  an 
account  of  the  captivity  of  his  daugh- 
ter Hannah,  among  the  Indians  in 
1813. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  E.  Bemiss,  Gen. 
V.  H.  Parker,  of  Groton,  was  added 
to  the  Historical  Committee  of  that 
township. 

The  Society  then  took  a  recess, 
during  which  the  members  enjo^^ed 
the  kind  hospitahlies  of  the  citizens 
of  Castalia,  at  private  houses,  and  a 
public  hail,  where  luxuries  were 
spread,  not  found  in  the  forest  homes 
of  their  fathers. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  Society  assembled  at  half-past 
one  in  the  afternoon,  the  President 
in  the  Chair. 

The  subject  of  earnestly  canvass- 
ing for  subscribers  for  the  5t}i  Vol- 
ume of  the  Pioneer,  Avas  presented 
by  the  Hon.F.  D.  Parish,  upon  which 
arrangements  were  made  for  an  ac- 
tive ellbrt  in  those  townships  repre- 
sented; and  the  pLibhshingConnnit- 
tee  were  requested  to  appoint  suita- 
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ble  agents  in  the  remaining  town- 
ships, all  to  make  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee early  in  April. 

Frequent  reference  having  been 
made  to  the  famous  spring  and 
stream  at  Cold  Creek,  around  whicli 
cluster  so  many  memories  of  the 
days  gone  by;  on  motion,  Dr.  H. 
Niles,  of  Adams,  Seneca  Co.,  was  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  procure  a 
suitable  analysis  of  its  waters,  and 
report  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

An  opportunity  having  been  given, 
2G  persons  became  members  of  the 
Society. 

The  following  articles  were  then 
exhibited : 

By  Mrs.  Theron  Goodwin,  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  Adam  Mott,  of 
Portsmouth,  E.  I.,  1661,  a  very  curi- 
ous and  ancient  document. 

By  Rev.  PI.  Smith,  Castalia,  two 
Continental  Bills,  of  the  denomina- 
tions of  one  and  six  dollars. 

The  following  were  presented  to 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Society  : 

By  the  venerable  Thos.  D.  Webb, 
of  Warren,  three  letters  addressed  to 
him  ;  one  from  Richard  Falley,  dated 
ISll,  postage  50  cts.,  one  from  Fred- 
eric Falley,  Cleveland,  1811,  and  the 
other  from  Gershon  Burr,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Fairfield,  Ohio,  dated 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  1810. 

By  Rev.  John  Keep,  of  Obcrlin,  a 
sermon  written  in  1T45,  110  years 
ago,  compactly  on  a  sheet  three  and 
a  half  by  six  inches. 

By  John  A.  McAllister,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  carricature  engraving 
of  the  '^  Congressional  Pugilists  of 
1T9S." 

By  Hial  FTunt,  Lyme,  a  bivalve 
petrified,  found  20  feet  below  the 
suriace,  in  the  Bellevue  Limestojie 
Quarry. 

By  Silas  Fries,  a  hexagonal  carved 
^tone  found  in  Townsend,  Sandusky 
^'o.    A  photograph  of  Maria  Hecke- 


welder,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  the  first 
white  child  born  in  Ohio,  and  a  fac 
simile  of  an  autograph  letter  written 
to  Miss  Rachel  L.  Bradley,  of  Cincin- 
nati, were  presented  by  {he  latter  to 
the  Society,  through  N.  P.  Schuyler, 
Esq.,  for  which  the  thanks  of  the  So- 
ciety were  unanimously  tendered. 
A  very  fine  specimen  of  petrified 
moss  freshly  taken  from  the  waters 
of  Cold  Creek,  was  presented  to  the 
Society,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
that  pjace,  by  Samuel  Lewis,  Esq.,  of 
Sandusky. 

Dr.  Daniel  Tilden  of  Sandusk}^,  one 
of  the  early  practitioners  of  the  Fire 
Lands,  then  addressed  the  Society, 
and  very  aiDX^ropriately  selected  as 
his  theme,  the  experiences  connect- 
ed with  the  pioneer  duties  of  his 
profession. 

Hon.  Rarvey  Fowler,  of  Castalia, 
also  delivered  an  address  upon  the 
ear]}^  settlers  of  Castalia,  and  the  rise 
and  fall  of  Venice.  Both  addresses 
recalled  vividly  the  recollection  of 
tliose  hardshijjs  and  trials  which  have 
purchased  the  i^resent  enjoyment, 
comfort  and  prosperity. 

On  motion  of  E.  Bemiss,  Esq., 
copies  of  the  addresses  were  request- 
ed for  publication  in  the  Pioneer. 

The  following  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements was  appointed  for  the 
annual  meeting  at  Norwalk,  June 
8th  :  J.  C.  Curtiss,  Jr.,  F.  Sears,  A.  B. 
Hoyt,  R.  T.  Rust,  Jairus  Kennan,  E. 
E.  ilusted  and  O.  Jenney. 

The  Society  tendered  their  hearty 
thanks  to  the  choir  for  their  excel- 
lent music,  to  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements for  their  watchful  atten- 
tions, and  to  the  citizens  generally, 
for  their  hospitality  and  interest 
manifest,  all  contributing  much  to 
enhance  the  festive  joys  of  the  oc- 
casion. 

0.  F.  LEWIS,  Sec'y  pro  tern. 
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ELISHA  WHITTLESEY. 


BY  A.  NEWTON. 


To  hold  in  grateful  remembrance 
the  illustrious  dead,  is  not  only  a  debt 
we  owe  to  them,  but  also  a  duty  we 
owe  to  ourselves  and  to  posterity. 
The  review  of  their  characters,  tlie 
contem])lation  of  their  virtues,  exerts 
a  salutary  influence.  Their  superior 
worth  exalts  our  conceptions  of  hu- 
man nature.  Their  example  pre- 
sents fresh  incitements  to  duty  un- 
mingled  vvith  the  feelings  of  envy, 
which  too  often  are  felt  towards  tlie 
living.  Thus  our  departed  friends 
speak  to  us  from  the  grave,  and  thus 
many  virtuous  principles.and  noble 
impulses  i:)erpetuate  themselves  far 
beyond  the  limit  of  their  natural 
lives. 

To  this  honored  class  belongs  the 
late  Ehsha  Whittlesej^ ;  whose  name 
for  nearly  half  a  century  has  been  a 
synonym  for  integiity,  and  for  pri- 
vate and  public  worth  rarely  equaled 
and  never  surpassed.  Such  a  man 
needs  no  labored  eulogy  to  set  forth 
liis  merits.  As  a  perfect  human 
form  is  most  fittingly  arrayed  wJien 
clothed  in  plain  vestment,  so  a  good 
character  is  most  appropriately  ex- 
hibited by  an  unadorned  statenjent 
of  facts.  My  aim  will  be  therefore 
to  tell  in  a  x^hiin  and  simple  manner 
the  story  of  that  life  which  was  pass- 
ed so  usefully  and  honorably,  and 
which  closed  so  calmly  in  the  first 
month  of  the  present  year,  in  the 
rnidst  of  his  official  duties  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Elislia  Whittlesey  was   born  Oct. 
19, 1783,  in  Washington,  New  Pres- 


ton Society,  Litchfield  County,  Con- 
necticut,  just  six  months  after  peace 
was  proclaimed  between  England 
and  the  United  States.  His  parents 
were  John  and  Mary  Beale  Whittle- 
sey, and  he  was  their  eighth  and 
youngest  child.  His  ancestor,  from 
whom  are  descended  all  of  the  Whit- 
tlesey name  in  this  country,  was  John 
Whittlesey,who  emigrated  from  Eng- 
land and  settled  in  Saybrook,  Conn., 
about  the  year  1G50.  "Tlie  father  of 
Elisha  Whittlesey  was  a  plain,  sub- 
stantial, intelligent  farmer  of  Con- 
necticut. Like  many  of  ihat  class  in 
those  days  he  mingled  in  civil  and 
political  atfairs.  For  many  years  he 
was  Justice  of  the  Peace — was  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  for 
seventeen  consecutive  sessions — and 
Avas  also  a  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  his  State  that  ratified  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Jan.  ITSS. 

In  ITOi?,  when  Elisha  was  nine 
years  of  age,  the  family  removed  to 
Salisbury,  about  thirty  miles  distant, 
in  the  same  county.  Not  only  were 
railroads  unknown,  but  vehicles  of 
every  kind  except  ox  carts,  occasion- 
ally a  two-horse  lumber  wagon,  and 
in  the  winter  sleighs.  Distances 
then,  and  in  that  rugged,  broken 
countr}^  were  forniidable.  Emigra- 
tion was, not  a  frequent  occurrence. 
Families,  however  numerous,  did  not 
sijread  over  a  great  extent  of  territo- 
ry. It  was  the]-efore  an  event  of  no 
small  magnitude  when  a  whole  fami- 
ly struck  tent,  and  removed  away 
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from  their  early  home  to  seek  anew 
one,  even  at  the  moderate  distance 
of  thirty  miles.  And  yet  we  are 
bardly  prepared  for  such  a  solemn 
record  as  this.  Mr.  Whittlesey  says: 
"The  separation  was  painful,  consid- 
ering the  distar.'Ce  of  thirty  miles  was 
fearfully  great.  To  prepare  for  an 
occasion  so  afflicting  andsolemn,  the 
yorng  and  middle  aged  people  held 
preparatory  meetings  for  some  weeks 
and  learned  the  'Farewell  Anthem,' 
which  was  sung,  while  the  eyes  of 
the  audience  were  bedimned  with 
tears  as  the  carts  were  loaded  and 
the  teams  prepared  to  start."^^ 

In  this  new  home  young  AVhittlesey 
passed  his  boyhood,  as  the  sons  of 
farmers  generally  did  at  that  day: — 
working  on  the  farm  'i^ii  summer  and 
attending  school  in  the  winter,  which 
was  kept  three  or  four  months  in  the 
year.  And  yet  in  those  schools  the 
elementary  branches  of  a  common 
education  were  so  well  learned  by  a 
majority  of  the  young  people  from 
respectable  families,  that  a  substan- 
tial basis  Avas  laid  for  professionaJ 
life,  in  cases  where  there  were  ener- 
g}^  industry  and  perseverance. 

Mr.  Whittlesey  had  not  the  advan- 
tages of  a  Collegiate  course.  A 
short  time  spent  at  Danbury,  besides 
that  passed  in  the  winter  schools  of 
Salisbury,  was  all  the  time  he  devo- 
ted to  the  studies  preparatory  to 
those  of  his  profession.  His  teach- 
ers, however,  were  men  of  mark. 
They  were  such  men  as  Jeremiah 
Day,  afterwards  President  of  Yale 
College;  Thomas  Tucker,  a  distin- 
guished teacher  of  Danbury,  and 
Moses  Stuart,  Professor  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  and  eminent 
as  a  Biblical  instructor  in  that  Insti- 
tution for  more  than  40  years.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  theinfluence 
exerted  by  these  men  had  a  most 
liappy  ellect  upon  young  Whittlesey 
itufl  contributed  to  form  those  habits 
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of  industry,  order  and  patient  inves- 
tigation which  were  so  prominent 
characteristics  of  the  man. 

At  the  age  of  20  he  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law,  under  his  broth- 
er, Matthew  and  Moses  Hatch,  Esq., 
at  Danbury.  Two  years  afterwards 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Fair- 
field County.  He  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  ^^ew 
Milford,  but  soon  afterward,  on  coii- 
versing  with  Messrs.  Herman  Can- 
field  andTalmon  Fitch,  who  were  on  a 
visit  to  Connecticut  from  Canfield, 
Ohio,  decided  to  remove  to  the  west. 
There  was,  however,  one  contingen- 
cy on  which  the  fulfilment  of  this 
purpose  depended.  That  was  whetli- 
er  a  certain  young  lady  by  the  name 
of  Polly  Mygatt,  whom  the  young 
practitioner  had  wooed,  woulcl  con- 
sent to  make  the  west  her  residence. 
"Preferring  wheat  to  rye,"  says  Mr. 
Whittlesey,  and  having  the  impres- 
sion that  their  chances  in  a  new 
country  might  be  better  than  in 
Connecticut,  she  most  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesced." 

The  marriage  was  solemnized  on 
the  5th  of  January,  1806,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  brides  father  in  Dan- 
bury. She  had  enjoyed  abundance 
in  her  father's  house,  and  moved  in 
the  best  society.  Her  husband 
thoughtfully  and  kindly  suggested 
that  he  should  make  the  proposed 
journey  over  the  mountains  alone, 
select  a  place  for  their  new  home," 
and  remove  to  it  with  her  next  sea- 
son. But  she  replied  in  the  spirit  of 
a  sensible  woman,  "that  the  expen- 
ses would  be  increased,  a  year  lost, 
and  that  if  a  new  country  was  de- 
termined on,  the  sooner  tiieir  resi- 
dence was  fixed  in  it  the  bottler." 

On  tlie  3d  of  June,  ISOG,  .A[r.  Whit- 
tlesey, his  wife,  and  ]\Iiss  Bostwick, 
who  wished  to  visit  her  sister,  i\Irs. 
Canfield,  in  Ohio,  started  from  Dan- 
bury on  their  western  journey . 
Their  vehicle  was  a  Jersey  covered 
wagon  drawn  by  two  horses,  with 
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two  beds  and  some  other  articles  for 
domestic  use,  and  a  rifle  which  Mr. 
W.  was  persuaded  to  take,  to  procure 
game  and  defend  from  wild  beasts, 
but  for  which  he  found  no  use. 
They  passed  their  journey  through 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  by  Har- 
risburg.  They  crossed  the  Susque- 
hanna at  this  place  on  the  16th  of 
June,  just  before  the  great  eclipse 
of  the  Sun,  which  has  been  a  noted 
event  in  astronomy.  They  arrived 
at  Pittsburg  with  only  a  slight  acci- 
dent to  the  wagon,  which  was  soon 
repaired.  "This  town"  says  Mr. 
Whitlesey  "  was  then  comparatively 
a  small  affair,  and  there  Avere  not 
half  a  dozen  houses  in  what  is  now 
called  Alleghany  City." 

The  journey  was  ended  atCanfleld 
on  the  27th  of  June.  The  emigrants 
took  lodgings,  with  seventeen  others, 
in  an  unfinished  house,  one  tliird  of 
w^hich  was  occupied  as  a  hatter's 
shoi3.  The  owner  of  the  house  was 
not  wanting  in  that  large  fiospitality 
which  was  characteristic  of  the  early 
settlers.  Mr.  W.  says,  "  this  addition 
did  not  in  the  least  tax]\Ir.  Canficld's 
benevolence,  nor  disturb  the  equan- 
imity of  his  temper." 

Early  in  October  Mr.  and  Mrs.  \Y, 
commenced  housekeeping  in  a  small 
room  of  a  one  story  house  belonging 
to  a  Mr.  Church.  Haifa  dozen  ma- 
ple splint-bottom  chairs,  with  one 
arm-chair,  a  small  cherry  table,  a  bed 
stead,  a  tea  kettle,  brass  kettle,  a 
small  set  of  crockery  purcliased  in 
New  York,  with  a  little  iron  ware, 
composed  their  household  api^oint- 
ments,  and  thus  furnished  they  began 
their  pioneer  life. 

Very  soon  after  their  beginning 
they  were  unexpectedly  visited  by 
Mr.'Mygatt,  Mrs.  VYhittlesey's  father 
and  MattheWjMr.  W.'s  brother,  from 
Connecticut.  "  We  rejoiced  to  see 
them"  says  Mr.  Whittlesey,  "and 
provided  for  them  as  well  as  we 
could.  AVe  had  only  one  bedstead, 
but  one  spare  bed  was  laid  on  the 


floor  up  stairs,  and  prepared  for  them. 
John  S.  Edwards,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  on  the  Reserve, 
came  to  visit  them,  and  they  turned 
the  bed  around,  and  the  three  lay 
across  it,  resting  their  feet  and  legs 
on  the  floor,  and  three  merrier  men 
never  visited  us," 

After  about  two  weeks  our  pio- 
neers removed  their  quarters  to  a 
room  in  the  second  story  of  a  house 
owned  by  Cook  Fitch,  who  occupied 
two  of  its  rooms  as  a  hat  manufac- 
tory. This  room  was  separated  from 
the  roof  and  stairs  by  rough  boards, 
the  cracks  between  them  being  cov- 
ered by  strips  of  paper  pasted  on. 
The  fire-place  was  only  two  feet  by 
two  and  one-half  The  hearth  was  a 
thin  layer  ot  clay  mud.  "In  tliat 
fire  place"  says  Mr.  W.  Mrs.  AV.  heat- 
ed water  for  washing,  and  made  coals 
for  baking,  ironing  and  cooking. 
Although  I  saw  it  for  days,  weeks 
and  months,  I  look  upon  it  now  os  a 
mystery  I  cannot  comprehend.  The 
same  number  of  persons  at  this  day, 
with  the  same  business  to  transact, 
would  feel  themselves  straitened  for 
room  in  a  house  80  by  40  feet,  three 
stories  high, and  suitably  partitioned." 
In  this  room,  on  the  31st  of  Octol)er, 
Mrs.  W.  gave  birth  to  their  eldest 
son,  Frederick. 

I.i  his  early  life  Mr.  Whittlesey 
imbibed  something  of  that  military 
spirit  which  pervaded  the  country 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  and 
which  was  revived  by  the  war  of 
'1812.  Before  leaving  Connecticut, 
he  attended  a  military  school  taught 
by  a  Col.  Cowdry,  an  officer  of  the 
Revolution,  and  was  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer  in  a  military  company. 
On  coming  to  Canfield,  he  was  cho- 
sen ensign  of  a  coinpany  of  iniantrv 
in  that  town.  His  knowledge  of 
military  drill,  manoeuver,  and  disci- 
pline were  found  to  be  so  much  bet- 
ter tlian  that  of  the  superior  oilicers 
that  the  command  of  the  company 
was  given  to  him.    Mr.  Whittlesey 
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however,  was  not  the  man  to  take 
any  undue  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance.     With   the   golden  rule  in 
mind,  he  says,   "I  did  not  supplant 
tliem  in  position,  and  was  as  delicate 
of  their  feelings   as   I    could   have 
wished  them  to  be  of  mine,  under  a 
change    of  circumstances."     Under 
his  management  the  company  be- 
came ambitious  to  excel,  and  made 
good  proficiency  in  all  that  pertains 
to  military  discipline.      He  was  ap- 
pointed  Captain,   and   received  his 
(commission   February  27,  1808.     In 
1810  he  was  appointed   aid-de-camp 
on  the  staff  of  Miijor  General  AVads- 
worth,  commanding  the  ith  division 
of  the  Ohio  Mihtia, — and  on  the  22d 
of  August,  1812,  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  in  this  ca- 
pacity.   Three  of  the  regiments  of 
this  command,  having  been  formed 
into  a  Brigade,  under  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Perkins,  Mr.  AVhittlesey  was  ap- 
pointed Brigade  Major   and  Inspec- 
tor, December  1, 1812.   He  continued 
in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  until  the  25th  of  the  ibllowing 
February,  when  the  troops  that  had 
served  six  months  were  discharged. 
Mr.  W.,  however,  continued  in  office 
sometime  afterwards  as  aid,  and  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Gen.  Harrison.   He 
was   sent   that  winter  by  Gen.  Ji., 
whose   head   quarters   wei-e  on  the 
Maumee  River,  with  verbal  dispatch- 
es to   Chilicothe,  the  State  Capital. 
He  was  obliged  to   start  in  the  eve- 
ning to  elude  the  Indians.   The  Black 
Swamp  had  been  covered  with  wa- 
ter.     The  surface  had  been  frozen  ; 
and  before  thawing   the  water  had 
drained  olf  from  beneath,  leaving  a 
niost  uncomfortable,  if  not  danger- 
ous foundation  for  traveling.      Mr. 
^^"liittlesey  led  his   horse   over  the 
cakes  of  broken  ice,  reached  the  set- 
tlement in  safety,   and   before   iho. 
close  of  the   third  day  was  at  Chili- 
.cothe. 

On  the  18th  day  of  August,  1806, 
Mr.  Whittlesey  was  admitted  to  the 


Bar  of  the  State,  by  the  Supreme 
Court  held  at  Warren ;  and  at  the 
first  Court  of  Common  Pleas  there- 
after, held  at  the  same  place,  he  was 
appointed  Prosecuting  Attorney. — 
This  office,  which  was  unsolicited 
and  unanticipated,  he  held  until  1823, 
when  he  took  his  seat  in  Congress, 
to  which  he  had  been  elected  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  legal  business 
at  this  period  did  not  promise  a  suf- 
ficiency of  support  without  other 
resources.  Mr.  W.,  like  most  pio- 
neers, found  it  necessary  to  employ 
all  his  time  in  some  profitable  occu- 
pation. He  had  no  false  notions  of 
dignity  which  made  him  despise 
manual  labor.  Possessing  a  good 
constitution  and  firm  health,  he  took 
a  contract  for  clearing  land,  of  his 
father-in-law,  on  which  a  large  part 
of  the  work  was  done  by  himself. — 
He  also  prei)ared  his  own  lot  for 
cultivation.  "I  had,"  he  says,  "a 
coarse  tow  frock  and  pantaloons 
made  to  correspond,  and  my  hand 
was  not  withheld  from  any  kind  of 
work  I  thought  it  necessary  to  have 
done."  He  also  engaged  in  school 
teaching,  but  to  what  extent,  and 
with  what  success,  I  am  unable  to 
say. 

His  well  known  integrity,  honor, 
candor  and  knoAvledge  of  his  profes- 
sion, secured  universal  confidence, 
and  in  time  brought  him  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice.  "In  his  profes- 
sional engagements,"  says  Rev.  Mr.- 
March  "he  Avas  emphatically  a  circuit 
rider^  having  for  his  field  the  Avhole 
of  the  Western  Reserve,  and  often 
visiting  the  tier  of  counties  on  the 
Southern  border  of  this  district."— 
The  same  authority  says:  "The  re- 
cords of  Trumbull  county  will  show 
that  he  rarely  failed  to  connect.  It 
is  said  he  never  failed  except  in  one 
instance,  and  that  was  by  the  misuse 
of  the  word  irere  ior  are.  His  indict- 
ments were  drawn  up  with  much  care 
and  labor.  His  practice  was  to  at- 
tend before  the  Grand  Jury  and  in- 
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terrogate  the  witnesses.  If  he 
thought  the  fact  and  the  law  did  not 
warrant  a  conviction, he  so  informed 
the  jury.  His  aim  was  to  puniph 
crime;  but  in  no  instance  to  permit 
a  malicious  or  a  misguided  com- 
plainant to  use  the  prosecution  to 
accomplish  his  ends  or  purposes." — 
His  fees  for  services  rendered  in  this 
office  were,  for  ceveral  years,  only 
$25  per  term. 

Mr.  Whittlesey  was,  for  two  suc- 
cessive years,  (1820  and  1821)  elect- 
ed to  the  Legislature  of  this  State. 
Here  he  was  again  associated  with 
his  old  and  honored  friend  Gen.  Har- 
rison. In  1822  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress  from  the  Con- 
gressional District  composed  of 
Trumbull,  Portage,  Geauga  and 
Ashtabula  counties.  So  faitlifully  and 
ably  did  he  serve  his  constituents, 
that  he  was  re-elected  seven  times 
in  succession,  making  his  whole  term 
of  service  as  Representative  16  years. 

I  have  had  access  to  no  original 
documents  which  can  illustrate  the 
character  of  these  services,  and 
must,  therefore,  rely  on  the  testi- 
mony of  others.  A  Washington 
paper,  since  his  death,  quoted  by 
Mr.  March  in  his  sermon,  gives  the 
following  vieAV : 

"In  that  day  it  required  talent, 
moral  worth  and  personal  energy  to 
secure  a  position  of  responsibility 
and  influence  in  Congress.  Mr.  W. 
possessed  a  systematic  business 
mind,  and  an  enthusiasm  of  charac- 
ter which  soon  won  lor  him  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on 
Claims.  Although  of  trifling  politi- 
cal consequence,  and  for  that  reason 
never  receiving  much  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the 
county,  the  Committee  on  Claims 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  ^he 
House.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  com- 
mittee which  requires  more  unre- 
mitting industry,  or  minds  capable 
of  deciding  nicer  points  of  equity. 
Mr.  W.  was  peculiarly  qualified  for 


the  chairmanship  of  that  body.  He 
was  gifted  with  that  admirable  cour- 
age which  never  quailed  before 
the  blandishments  of  Avealth  or 
the  threatening  importance  of 
power.  He  never  hesitated  to  es- 
pouse a  cause  because  it  was  repre- 
sented by  the  weak.  Strong  combi- 
nations of  men  of  position  to  carry 
a  point  which  he  believed  wrong, 
had  no  terrors  for  him." 

The  assertion  has  been  made  by 
those  who  professed  to  know,  that 
such  was  the  confidence  of  the  House 
in  Mr.  W.'s  integrity,  faithfulness 
and  accuracy,  that  his  recommenda- 
tions of  the  cases  he  had  investigated 
as  chairman  of  this  committee  were 
uniformly  adoi)ted  without  inquiry 
or  debate." 

As  illustrative  further  of  his  strict 
integrity  as  a  public  servant,  1  quote 
another  passage  from  the  sermon  of 
Mr.  March :  "  While  in  Congress, 
every  day's  absence  was  noted  in  his 
account  for  pay.  If  such  absence 
was  upon  committee  or  other  duty 
connected  witli  his  oflice  as  Eepre- 
sentative,  that  fact  was  stated.  If 
the  absence  was  on  his  own  private 
business,  the  Government  was  credit- 
ed eight  dollars,  being  his  ^j>^^?- 
diem.  No  other  instance  occurs  in 
the  Congressional  accounts.  His 
mileage  accounts  exhibit  the  same 
scrupulous  honesty.  He  never 
charged  more  than  the  actual  dis- 
tance by  direct  route  to  Washington. 
In  his  journey  to  and  from  Wasliing- 
ton,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  a 
little  pleasure  could  be  had  at  the 
people's  expense,  by  a  flying  visit  to 
Saratoga  or  Niagara  Falls,  and  then 
allege  in  his  mileage  account  that 
such  a  route  was  the  most  natural 
and  direct  for  him  to  travel." 

I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Whitaesey 
ever  sought  or  obtained  distinction 
as  a  debater  in  Congress;  but  what 
right  minded  man  would  exchange 
such  a  character  for  integrity  and 
moral   worth  for  all   the  reputation 
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that  the  highest  eloquence  could 
bestow  without  it. 

He  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress 
ill  1838,  a  little  befox^e  the  exiDiration 
of  his  term,  that  he  might  engage  in 
the  less  exciting  and  more  congenial 
pursuits  of  agriculture  at  his  home 
in  Canfield.  During  his  retirement 
from  public  duties  he  had  with  him 
young  men  pursuing  their  legal 
studies,  of  Avhom  several  attained 
great  eminince  and  distinction. 

Mr.  Whittlesey  was  no  ofllce-seek- 
er,  and  never  degraded  himself  by 
resorting  to  unworthy  means  to  ob- 
tain his  country's  favoi^s.  Those 
lavors  came  unbidden.  So  unques- 
tionable were  his  merits,  so  highly 
qualified  was  he  for  high  and  impor- 
tant trusts,  that  not  only  office  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  his  political 
friends,  but  continued  even  by  his 
pohtical  opponents. 

AVhen  his  old  friend  Gen.  Harrison 
came  into  the  Presidency  in  1841,  he 
received  the  appointment  of  the  Cth 
Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post 
Oilice  Department.  The  conditions 
wJiich  he  proposed,  and  which  were 
accepted  by  the  President,are  wor  i  hy 
of  note  and  highly  characteristic  of 
the  man.  1st.  That  no  man  was  to 
be  removed  to  make  ai^laceforhim; 
and  2d,  That  no  clerk  v\^as  to  be  ap- 
pointed or  removed  in  the  office  lie 
liiight  fill  without  his  concurrence. 
President  Tyler  adhered  to  these 
conditions  for  two  years,  but  when 
lie  removed  a  clerk  in  tlic  depart- 
nient,  and  appointed  a  new  and  in- 
t'xperienced  one  in  his  stead,  con- 
trary to  the  original  agreement,  Mr. 
Wliittlesey,  true  to  his  principles, 
•'ind  loving  honor  better  than  office, 
tendered  his  resignation  and  retired 
^'jrain  to  private  life.  This  was  in 
1^13.  Four  years  afterwards  he  ac- 
^'opted  the  general  agency  for  the 
>^  a^shington  Monument  Association, 
^»  *>flice  which  he  held  until  May, 
';10.  He  was  Ihen  appointed  by 
^^en.  Taylor  to  tho  ofhce  of  the  1st 


Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  and  en- 
tered immediately  upon  its  duties. 
Tliis  place  he  held  through  the  Tay- 
lor and  Fillmore  administrations. — • 
When  Mr.  Pearce  became  Presidentv 
Mr.  W.  being  opposed  to  his  political 
principles,  tendered  his  resignation  ; 
but  so  highly  did  the  President  ap- 
preciate his  services,  that  he  did  what 
is  rarely  done — let  the  claims  of 
merit  over-balance  the  behests  of 
party..  Mr.  W.  was  retained.  On 
the  accession  of  Mr.  Buchanan  to 
the  Presidency,  Mr.  W.  again  ten- 
dered his  resignation  for  the  same 
reason.  Mr.  Buchanan  could  not 
withsiand  the  pressure  of  his  party, 
and  the  resignation  was  accepted. — 
In  May,  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  called  him 
to  the  same  office,  the  arduous  and 
responsible  duties  of  which  he  dis- 
charged Avith  distinguished  ability 
and  success  until  the  day  of  his 
death. 

The  same  scrupulous  honesty  and 
integrity  which  had  marked  his 
course  elsewhere,  were  conspicuous 
here.  Not  a  dollar  could  get  out  of 
the  Treasury  by  unjust  means  and 
unlawful  ends  while  he  was  its  guar- 
dian. The  country  is  a  debtor  to 
Elisha  Whittlesey  in  the  amount, 
doubtless,  of  many  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, which,  under  the  management 
of  many  men  in  his  position  would 
have  been  lost.  "  The  highest  com- 
pliment," says  Mr.  March,  "  that  can 
be  paid  to  his  integrity,  is  the  repe- 
tition of  the  fact  that  those  of  lax 
political  ethics  have  long  derisively 
characterized  him  as  the  "  Watch  Dog 
of  the  Treasury P 

Not  only  in  his  public  and  official 
life  was  he  highly  respected,  but  he 
possessed  those  social  qualities  which 
made  him  beloved  as  a  man  and  a 
friend.  He  was,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term,  a  gentleman.  His  natural 
amiableness  improved  by  mingling 
from  early  life  with  all  classes  of 
men,  gave  him  that  true  jioliteness 
whicli  wins  its  way  to  every  heart. 
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His  outward  appearance  was  the 
true  index  of  his  character.  A  stran- 
ger could  not  meet  him  in  the  street 
vrithout  a  favorable  impression.  His 
countenance  beamed  with  benignity 
and  kindness.  "  Everybody,"  says 
his  minister,  "  that  was  in  the  least 
respect  capable  of  appreciating  real 
worth,  loved  and  respected  him.  The 
humblest  child  and  the  poorest  man 
received  polite  and  considerate 
treatment  at  his  hands.  He  was 
ever  ready  to  do  a  favor,  not  only 
for  his  friends,  but  for  all  whom  he 
could  serve. 

He  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  his 
numerous  family  connections.  It 
was  his  habit  to  visit  them  at  stated 
times  if  possible.  No  matter  how 
remote  the  relationship  might  be,  he 
was  sure  to  recognize  it.  The  flying 
visit  and  hast}^  call  from  him  was 
highly  welcome,  and  always  left  a 
happy  impression.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  corresponding  with  his  re- 
lations and  friends  more  extensively 
than  most  men  of  his  numerous  pub- 
lic engagements.  His  letters  breathe 
the  spirit  of  kindness  and  abound  in 
valuable  hints  and  suggestions  in 
regard  to  family  training  and  influ- 
ence. 

Mr.  Whittlesey  was  public  si)irited 
and  ijhilanthropic.  In  everything 
that  tended  to  promote  the  common 
welf^ire,  he  took  a  deep  interest. — 
Mechanical  and  agricultural  im- 
provements engaged  his  attention, 
and  occasionsly  employed  his  pen. — 
Education  always  found  in  him  a  Arm 
supporter.  To  him  more  than  any 
other  man,  the  flourishing  academy 
in  his  own  town  owed  its  existence 
and  prosperity.  From, an  early  pe- 
riod of  the  Colonization  Society,  he 
was  a  friend  and  su^^porter  of  that 
institution,  and  for  a  long  time  a 
member  of  its  Executive  Committee; 
believing  sincerely  as  many  other 
good  men  have  done,  that  he  could 
in  this  way  do  much  to  promote  the 
welfare  oi*  the  unhappy  children  of 


Africa  both  here  and  in  their  native 
land. 

But  the  crowning  excellence  of 
Mr.  Whittlesey's  character  was  his 
piety.  From  his  early  years  he  en- 
tertained a  profound  respect  for  the 
christian  religion,  and  was  brought 
up  under  its  liallowed  influence  in 
his  paternal  home.  At  what  age  he 
became  a  decided  christian  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing,  but  he  united 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canfield  about  30  years  ago,  in  which 
he  continued  a  regular  communicant 
till  his  death.  At  the  prayer  meet- 
ings of  the  church  he  was  uniformly 
IDresent,  Avhen  not  providentially  de- 
tained ,  and  though  never  oflicious, 
was  always  ready  to  take  a  part  in 
its  exercises.  "  \Yhen  occasion  of- 
fered," sa^^s  Dr.  Sunderland,  "  he 
spoke  with  a  depth  of  feeling  and 
gentleness  of  spirit  and  simplicity, 
and  directness  of  manner,  which  af- 
fected all  hearts,  and  showed  how 
true  and  real  was  Ms  own  christian 
experience." 

His  religion  was  one  of  principle, 
causing  him  to  act,  not  from  imx^ulses 
of  the  moment,  but  from  the  settled 
conviction  of  duty.  In  the  supi)ort 
of  the  Gospel  at  home,  and  in  sus- 
taining the  various  objects  which 
christian  benevolence  of  modern 
days  has  sought  out,  he  contributed 
of  his  substance  according  as  their 
respective  claims  seemed  to  demand. 

An  incident  strikingly  illustrative 
of  his  character  in  this  respect  is 
thus  given  by  Dr.  Sunderland: — ^ 
"About  12  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
Sabbath,  Dec.  10,  1SG2,  he  was  taken 
with  vertigo,  and  thought  himself 
dying.  I  saw  him  a  few  moments,  at 
about  10.^-  in  the  morning  of  the  Sab- 
bath, and  immediately  repaired  to 
the  church  for  our  accustomed  ser- 
vices. Wliilc  in  the  pulpit  I  received 
a  note  directed  by  him  through  Ins 
son,  containing  his  contribution  f(>r 
Home  Missions;  for,  having  been  in 
church  the  Sabbath  previous,  he  re- 
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membered  the  notice  that  such 
should  be  the  time  for  our  Church 
Missionary  Collection.  The  note  in- 
formed rae  that  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  a  few  hours  from  his  attack, 
and,  as  he  supposed,  in  the  immedi- 
ate prospect  of  death,  he  had  called 
his  son's  attention  to  the  matter,  and 
charged  him  to  see  that  his  amount 
be  sent,  though  he  should  not  be 
present." 

Having  passed  nearly  ten  years 
beyond  the  ordinary  limit  of  human 
life,  he  felt  that  the  silver  cord  might 
be  loosed  at  any  moment,  although 
he  had  a  strong  constitution  and  en- 
joyed good  health  for  one  so  far  ad- 
vanced. Accordingly,  in  April,  18(32, 
he  drew  up  a  paper  containing  direc- 
tions to  his  family  as  to  Avhat  should 
be  done  if  he  were  to  be  disabled  or 
die  suddenly.  It  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  man  that  I  give  it  entire. 

Washington,  April  20, 1862. 

My  'Dear  Oliildren  :  At  my  ad- 
vanced age  I  cannot  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  live  much  longer  on  earth, 
and  I  deem  it  proper  to  leave  in- 
structions in  regard  to  my  funeral  in 
the  event  of  death  and  the  disposal 
of  my  person  in  the  event  of  disa- 
bility. If  I  decease  in  Washington, 
my  wish  is  that  this  tabernacle  of 
clay  be  removed  to  Canfield,  and  de- 
posited north  of  the  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  your  dear 
mother,  my  birth  and  death  to  be 
inscribed  on  tlie  monument.  Having 
Hved  an  unostentatious  hfe,  my  de- 
sire is  that  the  funeral  ceremonies 
and  proceedings  comport  therewith. 
If  I  should  be  sick  when  in  office, 
and  incapacitated  for  transacting 
business  from  the  happeningof  either 
event,  I  wish  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  informed  of  it,  and 
that  this  is  my  resignation  of  the 
office  that  he  conferred  by  the  advice 
of  the  Senate.  As  our  family  is 
widely  separated,  if  I  should  die  here 
1  would  suggest  whether  it  would 
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not  be  expedient  to  embalm  my 
body.  You  will  judge  of  having  any 
other  religious  exercises  here  than 
prayers  and  singing.  I  know  that 
those  with  whom  I  have  lived  so 
many  years  in  Ohio  in  uninterrupted 
peace  and  harmony,  will  desire  to 
pay  the  same  respect  to  my  memory 
that  I  have  to  their  deceased  rela- 
tives and  friends,  and  it  is  proper 
that  religious  service  be  observed  in 
Canfield.  If  in  office,  and  from  any 
cause  unable  to  attend  to  its  duties, 
it  will  be  best  to  take  me  to  Canfield 
immediately.  My  dear  children, 
grand-children  and  great  grand- 
children, my  prayer  is  that  you  be 
prepared  through  the  mediation  and 
atonement  of  Christ,  to  appear  at 
the  judgment  seat  at  the  last  day. 
Affectionately, 

E.  WHITOLESEY. 

From  the  date  of  this  paper  until 
his  attack  in  December  following, 
he  continued  to  discharge,  with  his 
accustomed  assiduity,  the  duties  of 
his  office.  The  closing  scenes  of  his 
life  I  can  best  give  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Sunderland:  "On  the  14th  of 
December  his  mind  was  made  up 
that  he  should  not  long  survive,  al- 
though his  friends  could  see  nothing 
peculiar  or  extraordinary  in  liis  at- 
tack other  than  the  natural  exhaus- 
tion of  great  duties  and  the  iniirm- 
ities  of  .great  age.  In  a  few  days  he 
was  able  to  receive  his  friends,  go 
out,  and  in  a  measure,  take  a  partial 
direction  of  his  public  duties ;  but 
the  imi)ression  that  his  work  on  earth 
w^as  done,  remained.  He  was  per- 
mitted to  see  the  old  ,vear  close  and 
the  newyear  begin,  and  to  exchange 
greetings  with  many  friends,  who 
called  to  pay  him  respect  on  the 
New  Year's  Day.  Thus  gently,  with- 
out pain  or  the  obscurity  of  any  of 
his  faculties,  the  days  wx)re  on. — 
On  the  7th  of  January,  after  writing 
a  page  in  his  diary,  describing  in  full 
the  occupations  of  the  day,  at  about 
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10  o'clock,  lie  requested  his  attendant 
to  leave  the  room  a  few  moments, 
while  he  should  retire.  Listening 
outside  the  door,  in  a  short  time  he 
was  heard  to  moan,  and  on  entering 
the  room  and  approaching  his  bed- 
side, he  was  found  to  have  passed 
away.  He  had  lain  down  naturally 
as  to  a  night's  rei^ose,  and  lo!  the 
morning  of  eternal  glory  burst  upon 
him.     His  end  was  peace." 

Such,  in  a  meagre  outline,  was  the 
life  of  tins  distinguished  man.  I  have 
not  the  means  of  describing  the  na- 
ture and  variety  of  his  public  ser- 
vices while  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
I  should  analyze  his  character.  Its 
salient  points  I  have  endeavored  to 
illustrate  by  narrating  the  incidents 
of  his  life. 

The  grand  character  of  the  man, 
which  ran,  like  the  golden  thread, 
through  the  very  texture  of  his  be- 
ing, was  stern,  embracing  integrity. 
This  it  was  which  secured  universal 
confidence.  This  rose  superior  to 
all  other  claims  and  interests.  Cor- 
rupt and  intriguing  politicians  stood 
abashed  in  his  presence,  and  political 
opponents  did  him  homage. 

His  life  and  his  success  are  a  les- 
son to  young  men.    They  may  here 


see  that  true  renown — that  good 
name  which  is  "better  than  precious 
ointments," — whicli  grows  briglit 
with  tfie  decaying  age  and  the  lapse 
of  time,  does  not  necessarily  depend 
on  brilliant  talents  or  great  intellec- 
tual attainments — but  on  those  high 
moral  qualities  which  secure  the 
confidence  and  win  the  approbation 
of  the  wise  and  good. 


Since  the  loregoing  sketch  was 
written,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
his  connexion  with  the  Fire  Lands 
should  be  noticed.  In  the  year  181G 
Mr.  Whittlesey,  in  connexion  with 
Piatt  Benedict,  Esq.,  became  a  i)ro- 
prietor  of  the  land  now  occupied  by 
the  village  of  Norwalk.  In  this  town 
he  ever  took  a  deep  interest,  and  it 
was  at  his  suggestion  that  its  princi- 
pal street  was  lined  with  those  shade 
trees,  which  contribute  so  much  to 
the  beauty  of  the  place.  The  build- 
ing which  bears  the  name  of  Whit- 
tlesey Hall  was  erected  on  a  lot  that 
he  donated,  when  the  village  was 
laid  out,  as  a  site  for  the  Academy. 
Besides  this  he  was  a  constant  at- 
tendantupon  every  term  of  the  court 
in  Huron  County,  from  its  organiza- 
tion till  he  went  to  Congress. 


MADE  AT  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  FUiE  Li^:NDS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  AT  NEW  LONDON,  DEC.  9,  1S63. 


The  arrangements  for  the  increase 
and  transmission  of  knowledge,  by 
the  Society  I  have  the  honor  now  to 
address,  indicate  that  I  have  an  ap- 
preciative audience.  To  be  con- 
scious that  you  have  a  mind,  is  to  be 
conscious  that  you  should  uuderstand 
your  surroundiugs.  He  who  thinks, 
will  study  liis  social  relations,  and 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  municip- 
al organizations  and  catch  the  inspi- 


ration which  makes  a  permanent  re- 
cord of  what  correctly  represents  the 
interests  and  character  of  the  Dis- 
trict where  he  builds  his  liome.  In 
tiiis  movement  lie  reveals  the  traits 
of  a  genuine  patriot,  and  performs 
the  duty  which  each  generation  owes 
to  itself  and  to  its  successors.  I  am 
more  than  gratilied  that  this  duty  is 
well  done  by  your  Society.  You 
thus  make  neighboring  districts,  yea, 
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the  State,  your  debtors.  This  is  a 
line  ofservice  that  awards  to  you  the 
position  of  public  benefactors — a 
service  which  also  becomes  essen- 
tially remunerative  to  yourselves. 

We  can  well  afford  to  work  when 
the  toil  pays  as  we  go.  Benevolent 
combinations,  wisely  sustained,  hold 
the  double  office  of  sowing  and  reap- 
ing at  the  same  time.  They  gather 
the  fruits  of  the  seed  sown  by  the 
antecedent  generation,  and  scatter 
the  seed  for  the  harvest  to  be  gath- 
ered by  their  successors. 

Mark  this  fact,  for  it  is  one  of  infin- 
ite dimensions  ;  revealing  even  the 
economy  of  God  running  through  all 
his  devisings,  and   all    his  achieve- 
ments.    The  measures  he  adopts  to 
promote  his  own  happiness  and  glory 
are  precisely  what  will  best  subserve 
the  highest  interests  of  all  the  moral 
subjects  of  his  government.      Thus 
he  moves  in  his  universe  the  Infinite 
Benefactor.     He  blesses  that  he  him- 
self may  be  blessed.      He  has  pres- 
cribed    this   same    law  of   love  to 
guide   the   conduct  of   all    created 
moral   beings.       He  instructs  them 
that  if  they  would  posess  and  enjoy 
good  they  must  confer  good.     The 
position  of  the  individual  and  of  all 
social  organizations,  holds  a  connec- 
tion inseparable  from  the   past  and 
the  future  ;  each  generation,  bearing 
the   impress   of  the   preceding,  and 
leaving   its   own    features   on    that 
which  follows.      It  was  the  original 
design  of  his  Creator  that  man  should 
work  for  posterity;  that  there  miglit 
be  a  perpetual  succession  in  the  re- 
production of  himself  under  the  form 
of  an  improved  edition.    This  is  the 
law   of   progress    under  the   divine 
government.     Each  generation  hav- 
ing the   opportunities  and  facilities 
to  become  wiser,  and  the  race  move 
on  and   mount  upward  on   the  un- 
broken series  of  attainments  in  worth 
and  excellence.      To  cease  to   be  a 
benefactor  is  to  cut  off  the  noblest 
and  most  fruitful  branches   of  your 


manhood.      "The  door  between  us 
and  Heaven  cannot  be  opened  if  we 
shut  the    door  bctAveen  us  and  our 
fellow  man."    Enjoyment  is  a  result, 
and  comes  from  good  deeds.     8ieze 
upon   the  fact   and  magnify  it,  that 
the  only  toil  which  God  can  ajjjjrove 
in  us,  and  which  he  requires  of  us  is 
remunerative.    The  Divine  benigni- 
ty leaves  no  debt  uncanceled.    Thus 
while  we  work  wisely  for  ourselves 
we  work   wiselj"  for  our  posterity. 
Mark  this  as   the   key  note  of  your 
Society.    Let  yourdevisingsbe  such 
that  you  can  luxuriate  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  results,^ a  joy  which 
will  be  the  measure  of  your  success. 
History  is   a  necessity  for  moral 
beings  of  every  grade.    The  Infinite, 
who  needs  no  guide  but  his  own  ever- 
present  tuition,  must  have  a  record 
as  an  instrumentality   in  his  govern- 
ment of  created  moral  beings.     So- 
cial acclivities  are  jargon  and  mean- 
ingless without  the   aids  of  history. 
AVhile  it  is  a  source  of  intelligence, 
its  very  existence,  in  a  permanent 
useful  form,  depends  on  intelligence. 
Hence  it  is,   that  a  people  without 
education,  are  without  a  history.    To 
be  of  use,  history  must  have  a  defin- 
ite aim,  and  a  plan  to  reach  the  aim. 
Its  aim  is  to  furnish  man  with  mate- 
rials which  he  can  use  for  his  benefit, 
and  to   instruct  him  in  the  use  of 
these  aids.   "Mere  historical  facts,  the 
amount  ever  so  great,  thrown  togeth- 
er without  an  arrangement  bearing 
upon  some  definite  object,  would  be 
of  very  little  if  any  avail  toward  the 
improvement  of  the  people.      It  is 
when  these  facts  represent  man  as  a 
free  moral  agent,  amenable   to   law, 
dependent  upon  God  and  accounta- 
ble to  him,  that  history  assumes  its 
value.     The  historical  records  of  un- 
christianized  nations    are    of   little 
comparative    value.     But   the   facts 
and  events  connected  with  man  and 
his  controversy  with  God,  the  ])ower 
and  purpose  of  God  to   sustain  his 
government  and  the  destiny  of  man 
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under  it ;  impart  to  history  its  price- 
less, value  and  ineffable  grandeur. 
Its  necessity  and  value  culminate 
under  the  progress  of  the  ages,  and 
should  stimulate  to  the  action  needed 
to  make  the  record  full  and  accurate, 
and  to  purif}^  its  pages.  It  is  the 
Book  which  embodies  the  statistics 
of  earth  and  Heaven  ; — of  God's  Uni- 
verse. It  is  the  only  book  which 
answers  the  question — what  have 
you  done  ?  and  for  this  reason  the 
book  above  all  others  that  will  rivet 
the  attention  at  the  final  judgment — 
a  record  to  be  studied  forever  by  the 
just  made  perfect  in  Heaven. 

Souls  in  Heaven  will  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  call  for  facts  as  never 
before.  Under  Avhat  agencies  were 
these  thronging  hosts,  in  white  robes, 
fitted  for  the  ranks  they  now  occu- 
py? Show  me  the  History  of  the 
Angels. 

When  Father  Benedict,  your  Presi- 
dent, shall  meet  Methusaleh,the  one 
spirit  in  both  vail  raise  the  inquiry, 
what  has  been  achieved  ?  History 
must  give  the  answer.  When  Gen. 
Scott  shall  confer  with  Noah,  the 
Commander-in-chief  before  the  flood, 
the  enquiry  will  not  be  for  the  color 
and  dimensions  of  the  Ark,  but  what 
was  achieved  by  the  Ark.  When 
John  Wesley,  the  Father  of  Metho- 
dism, shall  hold  conference  with  the 
Bishop  of  Ohio,  they  will  not  be  eager 
to  discuss  the  comparative  merits  of 
these  two  religious  sects,  but  rather 
what  they  have  done  for  the  human 
soul  and  the  glory  of  God'i*  What 
has  God  wrought  ?  What  has  the 
human  race  achieved  amid  the 
mighty  agencies  under  the  guidance 
of  infinite  love  and  power?  Facts 
tell  no  false  tales.  The  thing  done 
is  the  prominent  object.  History  is 
the  ubiquitous  travelling  agent  which 
is  to  illumine  the  human  mind  and 
all  minds  in  all  the  activities  of  the 
immeasurable  future. 

^  I  am  glad  to  know   that  your  So- 
ciety is  a  success.      Nurse  it  as  a 


power  for  good.  Secure  the  confi- 
dence and  co-operation  of  the  young 
of  both  sexes.  Prove  your  sagacity 
as  workers  for  the  public,  by  making 
your  stated  public  meetings  attrac- 
tive. Be  present  yourselves,  punc- 
tually, and  give  your  audiences  facts 
to  be  weighed,  thoughts  to  be  di- 
gested, and  first  truths  and  funda- 
mental principles  to  be  sustained 
and  followed. 

Your  name,  "Fire  Lands  Histori- 
cal Society,"  commemorates  of  Fair- 
field and  Danbury  in  flames.  The 
chain  of  history  you  thus  keep  pol- 
ished encircles  the  achievements  of 
the  American  Revolution,  and  you 
thus  commemorate  the  inauguration, 
on  the  Western  Continent,  of  a 
model  civil  government,  the  richest 
boon  ever  bestowed  on  a  nation, 
and  gratefully  fan  the  flame  of  a 
pure  and  lofty  patriotism.  Your 
Soldiers'  Record  is  a  germ  in  your 
archives,  a  significant  testimony  to 
coming  generations  that  they  be- 
long to  their  country,  as  the  child 
belongs  to  his  mother.  We  are  all 
continually  preparing  materials  for 
history,  a  fact  which  should  prompt 
to  a  wise  personal  supervision,  and 
stimulate  to  the  labor  which  shall 
make  the  record  of  our  own  local- 
ity accurate  and  valuable.  All  and 
whatever  affect  personal  character 
and  shape,  and  sustain  public  in- 
terest are  materials  for  history  and 
demand  a  judicious  regard.  The 
people  who  unite  in  this  regard  will 
surely  constitute  a  community  pros- 
perous and  respected,  attractive,  an 
ornament  to  the  State,  and  a  power 
for  good  in  all  the  departments  of 
social  action.  As  a  nation  we  are 
now  in  the  process  of  making  ma- 
terials for  history  on  a  broad  scak\ 
Especially  are  our  present  move- 
ments furnishing  matter  for  the  liis-_ 
lory  of  man  and  the  institutions  ot 
freedom  beyond  what  any  preceding 
age  has  produced.  Every  stroke 
which  adds  to  the  strength  and  em- 
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bellishment  oi  your  organization, 
adds  also  to  the  strength  and  value 
of  your  country.  Permeate  its  sec- 
tions with  a  warm-hearted,  intelli- 
gent loyalty  and  the  whole  lump  is 
leavened. 

I  am  not  an  antiquarian.  But  I 
now  proffer  to  your  acceptance  two 
articles  of  historic  value.  First,  this 
little  book  containing  the  first  ser- 
mon ever  preached  in  New  England, 
the  first  printed,  and  the  oldest 
American  discourse  extant,  deliver- 
ed by  Robert  Cushman,  1C21  ;  also 
an  account  of  the  lirst  prayer  meet- 
ing, and  the  first  Tlianksgiving  on  the 
wild  New  England  shore.  Second, 
the  New  England  Primmer,  an  edi- 
tion copied  from  the  original,  printed 
in  1691. 
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These  gifts  were  accompanied  with 
appropriate  suggestions. 

N.  B. — The  residue  of  the  address 
noticed  the  State  of  the  count;y  at 
the  opening  of  the  Rebellion — the 
state  in  which  it  will  be  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  and  the  duty  of  the  peo- 
ple to  enter  upon  our  new  national 
life  with  the  intelligent  purpose  to  se- 
cure from  the  heterogeneous  masses 
then  in  the  country  a  majority  vote 
in  support  of  a  christian  common- 
wealth. This  portion  is  omitted  to 
make  room  in  the  Pioneer  for  noti- 
ces which  have  not  before  appeared 
from  several  Townships  in  the  Con- 
vention. Hence  I  have  designated 
the  communication  with  Remarks, 
rather  than  Address. 

JOHN  KEEP. 


EARLY    SETTLEMENTS 

IN  THE  FOURTH  SECTION  OF  NORWALK  AND  VICINITY. 


BY  MARTIN  KELLOGG. 


Aaron  Fay  and  Rebecca  Winslow, 
his  wife,  were  natives  of  Massachu- 
setts, (Hardwick  Township,  I  be- 
heve.)  They  were  earl}^  settlers  in 
Bernard,  Windsor  Co.,  Yt.,  Avhere 
they  raised  a  large  family — live  sons 
and  two  daugliters;  in  1815  moved 
to  Ohio  ;  arrived  at  Ebenezer  Mer- 
ry's, July  30th,  and  went  into  the  old 
block  house  at  Camp  Avery;  soon 
after,  bought  100  acres  of  land  in 
Norwalk  Township,  lot  No.  2,  section 
4.  This  was  bought  of  C.  S.  and 
Eleanor  Mygatt,  for  $100;  M^-^att 
^"as  then  living  in  Warren  or  Can- 
field,  in  Trumbull  County.  Benja- 
n^in  Newcomb  and  John  Fay  went 
through  the  woods  to  Trumbull  Co., 


(camping  in  the  woods)  to  carry  the 
money  and  get  deeds  for  Mr.  New- 
comb  and  Mr.  Fa}^  On  returning, 
they  brought  two  cows;  on  tlie  first 
night  the  cows  left  them;  it  took 
them  the  next  day  to  overtake  the 
cows  and  get  them  back  to  where 
they  encamped  the  previous  night; 
here  they  withed  the  cows  up  to 
some  trees  and  again  encamped. 

Soon  after  getting  the  deed,  Mr. 
Fay  was  taken  sick  and  died  in  the 
old  block  house  in  Oct.  16,  1815. — 
Late  in  the  fall  a  log  house  was  built 
on  the  lot,  and  Mrs.  Fay  and  her  two 
sons,  Lucius  and  Ai)ollos,and  daugh- 
ter, Clarissa,  moved  on  to  the  lot. 

Lyman   Fay  and  John,  the  elder 
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brothers  of  Lucius  and  Apollos,  left 
Barnard,  Yt.,  in  January,  1815,  and 
arrived  in  Avery  Township,  February 
8th^  When  leaving  Vermont  they 
had  intended  to  go  to  the  interior  of 
the  State,  but  meeting  with  Squire 
Merry  at  Grand  Kiver,'(Painesville,) 
he  invited  them  to  come  to  Huron 
Countv,  where  Mr.  Merry  then  lived. 
He  promised  Lyman,  who  was  a 
-  physician,  a  village  lot  at  tlie  county 
seat,  which  had  then  beenvery  re- 
cently located  in  tlie  townsliip  of 
Avery.  Here  Dr.  Fay  located  and 
went  into  the  iDractice  of  medicine. 
Here,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1816, 
he  and  Miss  Caroline  Kellogg  were 
married  by  David  Abbott,  Esq.;  in 
1823,  moved  to  Milan,  where  he  died 
Sept.  4, 1854. 

John  Fay,  who  came  in  with  the 
Doctor,  was  a  soldier  in  the  w^ar  of 
1812.  In  the  battle  of  Stone  Mill, 
on  the  riverLacole,  he  was  wounded 
in  the  left  shoulder  and  nearly  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  his  left  arm. — 
The  bullet  was  not  extracted  till  the 
tenth  day  after  receiving  the  wound. 
Two  army  surgeons  got  him  onto  a 
table  to  take  off  the  limb  at  the 
shoulder  joint.  Esquire  Ransom,  of 
Chazee,  damned  the  surgeons,  and 
told  them  to  desist,  which  they  ac- 
cordingly did.  Lyman  Fay  went 
with  a  carriage  and  brought  him 
home  more  dead  than  alive.  Shreds 
of  his  coat  and  shirt,  and  nearly  GO 
fragments  of  bone  were  extracted 
after  he  came  home. 

In  the  fall  of  1815,  John  Fay  and 
his  wife  (she  had  come  on  with 
father  Fay  and  his  family)  lived  a  few 
weeks  in  a  house  built  by  Mr.  Clark, 
on  lot  1,  section  3,  the  lot  on  which 
Manly  Colo  now  lives.  On  this  lot, 
Mr.  Clark  had  built, and  partly  clear- 
ed three  acres  which  the  writer  of 
tills  sowed  with  wheat  in  the  fall  of 
1815.  Tliiswas  the  first  improvement 
made,  and  the  first  wheat  sown  in 
Bronson  Township. 
And  here  the  writer  would  correct 


an  eiTor  made  in  a  former  report;  in 
that  it  was  said  that  John  Welcli 
built  the  first  house. 

Subsequent  to  John  Fay  and  wife 
living  an  Bronson,  they  lived  in  Cir- 
cleville,  Lancaster  and  Chilicotlie,  in 
which  place  he  learned  the  tailor^s 
trade;  returned  toNorwalk  and  built 
a  house  on  the  ground  now  occupied 
by  Foster's  Block,  and  worked  at  his 
trade  a  number  of  years ;  went  to 
Vermont  on  a  visit,  where  he  buried 
his  wife;  returned  to  Ohio  and  Avent 
into  business  in  Milan ;  afterwards 
went  into  business  in  the  city  of  New 
York;  from  thence  he  went  to  New 
Orleans,  where  he  died  of  the  yellow 
fever  in  1837. 

In  the  summer  of  1815,  Levi  Cole 
and  his  son,  Jeremy  Cole,  and  Dr. 
Jos.  Pearce,  and  Maj.  David  Under- 
bill and  his  son-in-law,  Horace  ]Morse, 
came  into  Huron  Co.  from  Herkimer 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Mr.Underhill  built  a  log 
house  near  where  Isaac  Underhill's 
saw  mill  now  stands.  The  writer  of 
this  wintered  in  this  house  in  the 
winter  of  1815-16 ;  Mr.  Cole  built  a 
log  house  a  little  east  of  where  Sid- 
ney Brown  now  lives.  In  the  fiill ,  Un- 
derbill, Cole  and  Morse  returned  to 
the  State  of  New  York.  During  the 
winter,  Dr.  Pearce  bought  of  Ben- 
jamin Newcomb,  for  Mrs.  Cole,  lot 
No.  1,  section  4.  This  was  the  lot  on 
which  Mr.  Newcoml)  had  resided  lor 
four  or  five  years.  Onto  this  lot  Mr. 
Cole  and  fjimily  came  in  March,! 81  (>. 
Mr.  Underbill  and  family  moved  into 
his  house  in  Ridgeiield,  which  he 
built  the  year  before. 

Dr.  Pearce  lived  with  i\rr.  Cole; 
was  the  first  practising  physician^  in 
Norwalk  and  Bronson,  and  the  lirst 
Post  ^faster  in  Norwalk. 

The  first  Fourth  of  July  held  in 
Norwalk  Township  was  held  at  the 
house  of  I\lr.  Levi  Cole,  July  4,  1810. 
John  Chapman  (Johnny  Ap])leseed) 
was  orator  of  the  day.  The  follow- 
ing comprised  all,  or  nearly  all,  that 
were   there:    Major   Underbill   and 
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wife,  Daniel  Mack  and  wife,  from 
Macksville ;  Reuben  Pixley  and  wife, 
Hanson  Read  and  wife. 

The  writer  of  this,  having  five  acres 
of  corn  and  potatoes  on  Mrs.  Cole's 
place,  was  spending  his  first  Fourth 
of  July  in  Ohio  in  hoeing  said  piece 
of  corn. 


Here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state 
that  on  the  IGth  day  of  June,  this 
year,  1816,  tliere  was  a  heavy  frost, 
so  severe  as  to  kill  the  beecli  leaves. 
Many  will  remember  this  as  the 
noted  cold  summer. 


PERSONAL    REMINISCENCES    OF   THE   SETTLEMENT    OF 

WEST  TOWNSEND. 


BY  MRS.  ELIZABETH  MILES. 


To  the  Fire  Lands  Historical  Society : 

As  my  husband  and  myself  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  the  Fire 
Lands,  an  account  of  our  adventures 
and  i)rivations  may  be  interesting  to 
your  readers. 

My  native  place  was  Wilkesbarre, 
Wyoming  Valley,  Pa.  I  was  born  in 
the  year  1790,  and  married  to  Jasper 
P.  Miles,  of  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  in  1800. 
We  first  settled  in  the  village  ol  Ge- 
neva, N.  Y.  From  there  w^e  moved 
to  Penfield,  Ontario  Countv,  N.  Y. 
About  the  first  of  February,  1817,  lli\ 
Miles,  Mr.  Benjamin  Bailey,  and  Mr. 
Barber,  and  their  families,  started  for 
the  Fire  Lands  in  Ohio.  We  loaded 
our  goods  into  sleighs,  bade  farewell 
to  our  pleasant  homes  and  loving 
friends,  and  set  out  upon  our  journey 
of  four  hundred  miles  in  the  middle 
of  winter.  The  weather  was  ex- 
tremely cold,  and  the  sleighing  good 
most  of  the  way.  We  traveled^part 
of  the  way  from  Bufialo  on  the  ice, 
tMicountering  a  heavy  snow  storm ; 
Jnit  though  it  was  very  severe,  we 
'>till  i)ursued  our  journey.    When  we 


were  passing  around  the  mouth  of 
Old  Woman  Creek,  the  ice  bent  un- 
der our  sleighs  so  much  that  I 
thought  we  should  all  find  a  watery 
grave;  but  Idnd  Providence  ordered 
otherwise,  and  we  anived  at  Huron 
in  safety.  There  wxre  but  very  few 
log  cabins  there  at  that  time.  The 
only  settlement  that  I  remember  was 
a  log  tavern,  kept  by  Mr.  Cothrin,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  an  ad- 
dition built  on  to  the  side  of  the  tav- 
ern, in  which  Mr.  Sanford  kept  a  few 
dry  goods.  We  stayed  there  all  night, 
and  the  next  morning  started  for  Mr. 
Munger's,  who  lived  in  jMilan  Town- 
ship, on  the  farm  owned  by  a\Ir.  Eddy. 
AVe  arrived  there  in  the  afternoon, 
and  found,  to  our  sad  disappointment, 
that  they  could  not  keep  us  over 
night.  So  we  turned  from  their  resi- 
dence to  the  more  hospitable  shelter 
of  an  old  cabin,  which  stood  about 
half  a  mile  east  of  Spears'  Corners, 
in  what  is  now  called  the  Bean  Field. 
It  was  a  poor  excuse  for  a  house,  I 
assure  you.  It  had  been  used  as  a 
stable ;  liad  only  one  lloor,  and  that 
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was  made  of  split  logs.  The  chink- 
in  gs  were  few  and  far  between ;  the 
chimney  consisted  of  a  hole  in  the 
roof;  and  altogether  the  old  hut  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  perfect  desola- 
tion, and  formed  a  painful  contrast 
to  the  comfortable  home  I  had  left 
ill  Penfield ;  but  it  was  the  only  shel- 
ter that  could  be  found  to  screen  our 
little  children  from  the  piercing  blasts 
of  winter.  Provisions  were  very 
scarce  and  very  high.  Wheat  $2,00 
per  bushel,  and  other  things  in  pro- 
portion. 

While  Mr.  Miles  was  looking  about 
for  a  farm,  I  mounted  a  horse  and 
started  out  in  search  of  a  coav.  I 
bought  one  of  Mr.  David  Smith.  It 
proved  to  be  a  poor  concern  ;  but  in 
those  days  a  cow  was  a  cow,  if  her 
milk  was  blue.    I  paid  §2G,00  for  her. 

Mr.  Miles  expected  to  buy  a  prairie 
farm,  but  could  not  obtain  one.  So 
he  bought  one  in  Townsend  Town- 
ship, of  Kneeland  Townsend.  AVe 
lived  in  our  little  cabin  until  the  first 
of  April  and  then  started  for  Town- 
send.  The  country  was  all  a  wilder- 
ness, and  the  men  had  to  chop  their 
roads  through  tlie  brush  and  logs 
from  Comstock's  to  our  farms,  which 
lay  near  the  middle  of  the  west  side 
of  the  township.  Mr.  Miles'  farm  lay 
next  west  from  the  farm  now  owned 
by  Mr.  Benson. 

When  we  left  the  Bean  Field,  we 
went  by  way  of  the  old  county  seat, 
crossing  the  liuron  River,  near  where 
Abbot's  bridge  now  stands ;  thence 
ui)  the  river  to  the  Indian  Village, 
(now  Milan.)  There  were  no  build- 
ings in  the  village,  excepting  Indian 
huts,  and  only  one  house  between 
there  and  our  homes,  and  that  house 
was  about  a  mile  south  of  the  village 
— occupied  by  Mr.  Comstock  and 
family.  As  there  were  no  saw  mills 
conveniently  near,  our  iloors,  doors 
and  roofs  were  all  made  of  shakes 
sx)lit  from  logs.  Our  cabin  was  built 
near  what  was  very  properly  called 
Eattlesnake  Creek.  The  rattlesnakes 


were  very  numerous.  1  was  soon  in- 
troduced to  one  w^hen  on  my  way  to 
the  place  where  we  procured  \vater 
to  drink.  Mrs.  Barber  held  it  with  a 
pole,  and  I  killed  it  with  an  ax.  It 
came  very  near  biting  me.  It  darted 
its  head  up  and  struck  the  ax  helve 
just  below  my  hand. 

Bears,  wolves  and  deer  w^ere  very 
IDlenty. 

We  endured  many  hardships  for 
the  first  few  years,  and  suffered  some 
annoyance  from  the  Indians.  One 
of  our  horses  strayed  away  and  the 
Indians  captured  him.  After  hunt- 
ing for  him  two  days, Mr.  Miles  found 
him  in  an  Indian  camp  on  Vermillion 
River,  near  the  center  of  Wakeman. 
The  second  year  our  other  horse 
went  off  in  the  same  manner,  and 
was  found  at  the  mouth  of  Huron 
River. 

Provisions  were  very  scarce,  and 
salt  scarce.  Indeed,  our  settlement 
was  so  destitute  of  salt  that  I  have 
known  a  boy  to  go  on  horseback  to 
the  lake  shore  to  borrow  a  teacupfull. 

After  we  had  been  in  Towmsend 
about  eight  or  nine  months,  there 
was  a  sleigh  load  of  salt  brought  to 
Milan  from  Detroit,  and  I  went  to 
Milan  and  bought  a  peck,  which  cost 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  in 
cash.  As  I  had  learned  the  tailor's 
trade  in  New^  York,  I  often  added  to 
our  stock  of  provisions  by  making 
buckskin  pantaloons  for.  the  neigh- 
bors, taking  my  pay  in  anything  that 
could  be  of  use  in  the  family. 

We  used  to  carry  torches  of  hick- 
ory bark  to  scare  away  the  wild 
beasts  when  we  w^ent  out  in  the  eve- 
ning. 

Our  settlement  w^as  the  only  one 
between  Milan  and  Clarksfield,  and 
there  w^as  only  a  foot  path  from  our 
neighborhood  to  the  latter  place. 
We  were  almost  isolated  from  so- 
ciet}^  and  the  arrival  of  a  traveler 
was  a  rare  occurrence.  One  evening 
after  dark  we  were  startled  by  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  to  our  sur- 
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prise  a  well  dressed  stranger  entered 
the  house  and  requested  a  night's 
lodging.  We  made  him  welcome  to 
sucli  fare  as  we  iiad.  He  stated  that 
his  name  was  Obadiah  Jenny,  of 
Clarksfield.  He  had  been  to  Milan 
to  do  some  trading,  and  was  belated 
on  his  way  home.  Being  alone  and 
on  foot,  he  was  afraid  of  an  attack 
from  wild  beasts.  We  all  retired  to 
rest;  but  during  the  night  we  were 
awakened  by  a  crash  on  the  floor, 
and  Mr.  Jenny  cried  out,  "I've  broke 
down ! "  There  were  no  bed-cords  to 
be  had,  and  we  had  to  use  shakes  in- 
stead, and  his  break-down  was  caused 
by  the  shakes  becoming  misi:>laced ; 
but  the  floor  was  strong  and  it  held 
him  safe  till  morning. 

There  were  no  grist  mills  in  our 
neighborhood,  and  we  had  to  go  to 
Cold  Creek  to  get  our  grinding  done. 

Mr.  Miles  being  a  professor  of  reli- 
gion, with  the  aid  of  ]\Ir.  Bailey,  Mr. 
Barber,  and  families,  met  every  Sab- 
bath at  one  of  our  cabins  and  held 
religious  meetings.  Our  first  sermon 
was  preached  by  Elder  French,  a 
missionary  of  the  regular  Baptist  or- 
der. The  second  year  after  we  set- 
tled in  Townsend  there  was  a  churcli 
organized,  of  which  Mr.  Miles  was 
ordained  Deacon,  which  oflice  he 
held  until  liis  death.  He  was  also 
the  first  school-teacher,  and  the  first 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  settle- 
ment. He  married  one  couple,  Geo. 
Goodell  and  Betsey  Millerman;  held 
two  lawsuits,  and  soon  after  resigned 
Jiis  commission. 

When  we  purchased  our  farm,  we 
took  an  article  of  the  land  and  gave 

KoTK. — Mr.  Jenny  states  that  on  the  occasion  referred 
to,  he  was  on  foot,  and  first  applied  for  iodising  at  Mr. 

Gibbs,  then  living  on  the  farm  where  ibe  Norwalk 

Cemetery  is  now  located.  He  was  refused  on  some  friv- 
olous pretext,  and  went  on  to  l':id(-r  Barber's.  There  be 
niet  with  refusal  again,  and  continued  on  to  >Ir.  Miles', 
*"here  ho  found  an  intelligent  and  sociable  family,  and 
«'as  kindly  received.  The  reception  was  the  more  grate- 
I'ul  to  bim,  as  the  chances  began  to  look  like  being  com- 
pelled to  sleep  in  the  woods — a  very  ventursome  uiider- 
l.iking  at  the  time,  especially  if  the  traveler  was  with- 
^^i^t  a  horse.  d.  h.  p. 


notes  for  the  pay.'  Mr.  Townsend 
encouraged  us  to  make  improve- 
ments on  the  land,  by  promising  to 
give  us  plenty  of  time  to  pay  "the 
notes,  and  Ave  expended  our  all  (near- 
ly one  thousand  dollars,)  in  clearing 
and  improving  our  farm,  trusting  to 
Mr.  Townsend's  word  to  extend  the 
time  of  payment ;  but  no  sooner  had 
the  article  expired,  than  lie  demand- 
ed his  pay,  in  default  of  which  we 
were  obliged  to  leave  our  farm.  All 
we  had  left  from  our  thousand  dol- 
lars and  eight  or  ten  years  of  hard 
Avork,  was  tv\'0  cows.  Such  are  the 
v>a-ongs  to  which  the  early  settlers 
were  liable  under  the  old  system  of 
land  speculation.  AVe  then  moved 
to  Milan  village,  which  had  improved 
very  much  within  that  tinie,  and  by 
industry  and  i)erseverance  we  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  home.  We 
lived  in  Milan  about  eight  years,  and 
then  sold  our  village  property  and 
moved  to  Berlin  and  bought  a'^farm, 
which  we  continued  to  occupy  until 
j\rr.  Miles'  death,  which  occurred  in 
i\\Q  year  lS-19,  in  the  67th  year  of  his 
age. 

We  had  four  children  when  we 
came  from  Nevr  York.  The  oldest 
(Susan)  taught  school  in  Huron,  and 
was  much  opposed  on  account  of 
her  practice  of  opening  her  school 
with  prayer ;  but  her  mild  and  con- 
ciliatory manner  and  her  firm  Cliris- 
tiaplike  conduct  overcame  all  oppo- 
sition, and  she  was  engaged  for  an- 
other term.  She  also  suijerintended 
the  first  Sabbath  school  ever  taught 
in  Huron.  She  died  in  ]\Iilan  in  1 S32. 
Our  second  (Orra)  married  Elder 
William  Allgood,  and  lives  in  New 
Albany,  Indiana.  Our  third  (Henry) 
lives  in  Florence,  Erie  County,  Ohio, 
and  the  fourth  (.^Targaret)  married 
Isaac  Newton  Eeed,  and  lives  in  Ber- 
lin, Erie  County,  Ohio.  I  reside  at 
present  with  my  son  Henry.  My 
age  is  seventy-two. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  EARLY  SETTLEME:NT  OF  PJDGE FIELD 

TOWNSHIP. 


BY  ENOS  ROSE. 


Ridgelield  Township,  according  to 
the  original  survey  and  numbering, 
is  Township  No.  4  and  Eange  2k 
Ranges  commence  at  the  east  line 
of  the  Reserve,  and  live  miles  to  the 
Range.  Towmships  are  numbered 
from  South  to  North;  consequently 
the  east  line  of  the  towmship  is  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  miles  from  the 
east  line  of  the  State,  and  the  south 
line  of  the  Township  is  fifteen  miles 
north  of  the  southern  baseline  of  tlie 
Connecticut  Western  Reserve  and 
Fire  Lands.  The  township  as  a  whole 
is  quite  level,  it  might  be  termed  a 
plateau,  but  along  the  streams  there 
are  some  high  banks  or  bluffs,  the 
streams  having  worn  deep  channels, 
and  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
township  it  is  somewhat  broken  or 
rolling. 

The  east  branch  of  the  Huron  River 
enters  the  township  from  the  east 
about  one  mile  nortli  of  the  south 
line  of  the  towniship,  and  runs  north 
near  the  east  line  of  the  township. 
The  west  branch  of  the  Huron  River 
enters  the  township  near  the  center 
of  the  township,  east  and  west,  and 
runs  north  to  the  center  of  the  town- 
ship, and  then  bears  easterly,  and  the 
two  branches  unite  near  the  south 
line  of  Erie  County.  There  is  an- 
other stream  puts  into  the  west 
branch  about  one  mile  north  of  the 
south  line  of  the  township  from  a 
south- westerly  direction,  called  Frink 
Run,  Irom  the  circumstance  that  a 
ni-m  by  the  name  of  Wm.  Frink  first 


built  a  shanty  near  its  bank  to  shel- 
ter him  while  hunting  and  trapping. 
Frink  Run  and  the  west  branch  of 
the  Huron  river  divide  the  township 
nearly  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
and  on  the  north  west  side  of  those 
streams  is  x>i'i^ii"ie,  ^nd  mostly  of  a 
deep  rich  soil,  with  small  islands  or 
groves  of  small  timber.  There  is  al- 
so a  small  stream  entering  the  town- 
ship from  the  west  on  lot  17  in  the 
third  section,  running  east,  north- 
east, and  empties  into  the  west 
branch  of  the  Huron  River  in  the 
second  section.  Itis  called  Seymour 
Brook,  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Seymour  being 
killed  on  its  bank  by  the  Indians 
while  cutting  a  bee-tree  in  1812. 

On  the  south  and  east  side  of  Frink 
Run  and  the  west  branch  of  the  Hu- 
ron River,  it  is  heavily  timbered  with 
the  different  kinds  of  oak,  soft  and 
hard  maple,  wliiteand  red  elm,  beech, 
black  and  white  walnut,  linn,  and 
black  and  white  ash  ;  and  is  inter- 
spersed witli  an  undergrowth  of  spice 
and  pawpaw;  with  a  deep,  rich, 
loamy  soil,  not  excelled,  perhaps,  in 
any  township  on  the  Fire  Lands  in 
productiveness. 

The  township  is  underlaid  with  a 
slate  rock,  from  seven  to  ten  feet  be- 
low the  surface. 

The  west  line  of  this  township 
seems  to  be  the  division  line  l)e- 
tween  the  slate  and  limestone  rock, 
as  most  of  the  country  west  is  under- 
laid with  limestone.   'Why  this  sud- 
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den  chan,2:e,  is  a  question  for  the  sci- 
ence of  Geology  to  determine. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the 
township,  game  was  very  plenty — 
puch  as  bears,  wolves,  deer,  raccoon, 
and  wildcat ;  and  of  the  furred  ani- 
mals there  were  the  mink,  rauskrat 
and  the  otter;  turkeys  were  also 
very  plenty,  and  the  iirst  settlers 
supplied  themselves  with  meat  from 
the  deer,  the  bear  and  the  turkey,  in 
proportion  to  their  skill  in  catching 
game,  and  it  saved  much  suffering  in 
the  early  settlementof  the  township. 

Ridgefield  Township  is  divided  into 
four  quarters,  called  sections,  as  is 
the  case  throughout  the  Reserve  and 
the  Fire  Lands.  It  is  commenced  at 
the  south-east  quarter  and  called  Sec- 
tion No.  1 ;  north-east.  Section  No.  2 ; 
north-west,  Section  No.  3;  and  the 
south-west,  Section  No.  4;  and  in 
numbering  the  lots  in  Ridgefield, 
commence  at  the  south-east  corner  • 
of  the  section  and  going  north  num- 
ber 1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  then  go  back  to 
the  south  line  again  and  number  6, 
7,  8,  9,  10,  and  so  alternately  until 
the  section  is  numbered,  each  sec- 
tion being  numbered  in  the  same 
way.  The  original  survey  was  two 
hundred  acre  lots,  which  makes 
twenty  lots  in  a  section  and  eighty 
lots  in  the  township. 

In  the  iirst  settlement,  fish  were 
very  plenty  in  the  streams,  and  the 
early  settlers  in  the  Spring,  with 
spears,  would  throw  out  a  wagon  load 
in  a  short  time.  Major  David  Un- 
derbill, with  his  men,  in  one  day  and 
evening  got  two  Avagon  boxes  full 
within  half  a  mile  of  Monroeville. 

ANCIENT  REMAINS. 

In  the  first  section  of  Ridgefield, 
on  lots  Nos.  2  and  3,  there  are  ancient 
remains  of  the  work  of  human  hands. 

As  before  stated,  the  east  branch 
of  the  Huron  River  enters  the  town- 
j^hip  from  the  east  on  the  corner  of 
lot  No.  3.    In  the  first  section  there 


is  also  a  third  or  middle  branch,  railed 
the  Peru  branch,  which  enters  the 
east  branch  on  lot  No.  3,  where  its 
course  is  turned  north;  and  these 
streams  make  three  high  banks  or 
blulis,  and  they  lie  nearly  in  a  trian- 
gular form.  Upon  each  of  them 
there  are  fortifications  of  earthworks 
thrown  up.  They  are  of  a  circular 
form,  and  human  bones  are  found  in 
them.  There  was  also,  on  lot  No.  18 
in  the  second  section, on  the  east  side 
of  the  west  branch  of  the  Huron  Riv- 
er, an  ancient  mound,  or  perhaps  a 
burying  place.  It  was  small,  but 
there  Avere  human  bones  found  in  it. 
In  the  early  settlement  of  the 
township,  there  was  quite  an  excite- 
ment about  there  being  silver  ore 
there,  or  silver  buried  there,  and  a 
company  was  formed  to  examine  the 
place,  and  in  digging  they  found  that 
Avhich  they  decided  to  be  silver  ore, 
and  to  test  the  fact  an  old  kettle  Avas 
procured  and  the  material  tried,  so 
as  by  fire,  and  the  old  skillet  heated 
seven  times  hotter  than  it  Avas  AA^ont 
to  be.  In  the  meantime,  one  of  the 
company  had,  unobserved,  scattered 
in  some  peAvter,  and,on  examination 
of  the  crucible,  after  it  had  passed  its 
liery  trial,  it  Avas  decided  to  be  a  sil- 
ver mine,  and  the  shares  to  be  for- 
tunes to  each  shareholder;  but  one 
of  the  party  Avas  induced,  from  some 
motive,  to  sell  his  interest  for  tAvo 
yoke  of  oxen,  being  satisfied  that  the 
old  adage  Avas  right,  and  it  was  best 
to  be  content  to  do  Avell  and  let  oth- 
ers do  better.  The  Avriter  of  this  ar- 
ticle has  got  his  information  from  one 
that  heard  the  story  from  one  of  the 
first  company  or  stockholders.  The 
names,  through  modesty,  are  omitted. 
Suffice  it  to  saj^  the  mine  has  never 
been  Avorked  to  any  extent  since. 

There  is  on  lot  No.  3,  in  the  first 
section,  near  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  lot,  a  very  strong  Avhite  sul- 
phur spring.  It  is  thought  to  possess 
some  medicinal  qualities,  and  per- 
haps equal  to  the  Delaware  Springs. 
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There  is  also  something  of  a  curiosity 
as  to  the  formation  of  the  ridge  that 
the  road  runs  upon  from  Monro eville 
to  Cook's  Corners.  The  ridge  is  gen- 
erally from  eight  to  ten  feet  above 
the  low  prairie  lands  on  either  side. 
On  digging  wells  on  this  ridge,  the 
entire  length  of  tlie  ridge,  when  down 
about  level  with  the  land  on  either 
side  of  the  ridge,  you  come  to  a  bed 
of  sand  and  durable  water,  and  al- 
most universally  come  upon  timber 
that  has  the  appearance  of  being 
washed  there  by  the  action  of  water 
in  the  shape  of  waves  of  a  lake  ;  but 
to  suppose  that  Lal^e  Erie  has  been 
high  enough  to  overflow  the  country 
at  that  distance  and  deposit  this  iiood- 
wood  there  and  have  the  wood  yet 
quite  sound,  seems  to  be  a  heavy 
draught  on  credulity.  Would  it  not 
be  more  rational  to  suppose  that  the 
low  prairies  in  Huron  an  Erie  coun- 
ties have,  at  no  distant  period  of 
time,  been  small  shallow  bodies  of 
water,  and  that  the  action  of  the  w\a- 
ter  has  not  only  made  those  deposits 
of  wood,  but  by  the  same  process, 
while  making  iji  one  place  it  has 
worn  in  another,  until  it  has  formed 
the  present  streams  and  made  its 
own  drains  and  outlets. 

But  I  am  getting  out  of  a  historic- 
al sketch  of  the  early  settlement  of 
liidgefield,  and  into  rather  deep  wa- 
ter for  my  limited  research,  and  will 
drop  the  subject  of  accounting  for 
the  strange  things  in  the  land. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Ridgeli eld  Township  was  organized 
the  first  Monday  in  December  1815, 
and  as  first  organized,  comprised  the 
following  territory :  Ridgefield,  Sher- 
man, Lyme,  and'  the  south  half  of 
Oxford  Township.  On  March  1th, 
1816,  the  second  and  third  sections 
of  Lvme  was  set  off  to  Wheatland, 
March  2, 1818,  Oxford  was  set  off  to 
Bloomingville,  Feb.  6, 1820,  one  mile 
square  on. the  south-west  corner  of 


Oxford  was  set  off  to  Lyme,  and  the 
next  square  mile  east  set  to  Ridge- 
field, and  on  March  6th  of  tlie  same 
year  the  Lyme  portion  was  set  back 
to  Ridgefield.  Lyme  and  Sherman 
were  set  off  from  Ridgefield  about 
1820.  Lyme  and  about  one  mile  of 
Groton,  making  an  election  district, 
and  Sherman  and  Norwich  were  put 
together,  though  tlie  records  do  not 
say  at  what  date.  The  first  election 
in  Ridgefield  was  held  in  the  Spring 
of  1816,  at  the  house  of  Joseph  F. 
Read,  on  lot  sixteen  in  section  two. 
There  is  no  record  to  be  found,  but 
from  the  best  recollections  of  those 
that  were  at  the  election,  David  Page, 
Levi  Sutton  and  David  Underhill, 
were  the  first  Trustees;  Joseph  F. 
Read  v^as  the  first  Township  Clerk, 
and  Sanders  Littlefield  was  the  first 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 

NAMES   OF  ELECTORS   AT  THE  ELECTION. 

Joseph  F.  Read,  Daniel  Sherman, 
-Drake,  Sanders  Littlefield,  Geo. 


Pierce,  Seth  Brown,  Daniel  Page, 
John  Sowers,  Sen.,  John  Sowers,  Jr., 
Moses  Sowers,  David  Underhill,  John 
Hahn,  Thomas  Webb,  Adam  AYires, 

George  Wires,  Thomas  Dickey, 

Strong,  Richard,  Henry,  George  and 
John  Burt. 

Schuyler  VanRenslaer  was  the  first 
Postmaster  in  the  Township,  and  put 
up  the  first  building  for  a  store,  on 

lot where   the   Exchange  now 

stands.    The  first  School  House  was 

built  on  in-lot  No. .    Geo.  Burt 

taught  the  first  school. 

NAMES   OF   SCHOLARS. 

Augustus  H.  Hubbel,  John  Davis, 
James  Sowers,  Benjamin,  Isaac  and 
Rachel  Spicer,  Nelson  and  Orrin 
Brown,  William  and  Rachel  Fletcher, 
Diantha  and  Minerva  Littlefield,  Ce- 
celia and  Loisa  Hubbel,  Hosey  and 
Al m o n  H u n t.  T he  teacher  w a s  p a i d 
ten  dollars  per  month. 
The  first  sermon  preached  in  the 
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township  was  by  the  Rev.  Alvin  Coe, 
and  a  sketch  of  his  life  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  "  PioneerP  The  lirst 
house  for  public  worship  Avas  built 
in  1837,  and  dedicated  in  Dec.  1838, 
and  was  by  the  Baptist  denomination; 
the  Congregational  Church  was  built 
in  1838  and  1839. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Cole  was  the  first  physi- 
cian in  the  township,  ]}ermanently 
settled;  he  was  from  Easton,  Wash- 
ington, Co.,  N.  Y.  He  there  studied 
medicine  with  a  Dr.  Mosier,  and  prac- 
ticed with  him  three  years;  came  to 
Ohio  in  1817  and  stopped  in  Delaware 
one  year;  he  then  went  to  Canada, 
but  soon  returned  and  went  to  Fre- 
mont, and  there  became  acquainted 
with  Elizabeth  Desang,  and  married 
her  and  came  to  Ridgefield  in  the 
Spring  of  1820,  where  he  lived  until 
his  death,  in  March,  1853.  The  wid- 
ow is  still  living  in  Monroeville;  he 
had  one  daughter,  Mary  L.,  she  is  the 
wife  of  Dr.  T.  M.  Cook,  and  is  living 
in  Monroeville. 

Justice  L.  Mix  built  the  first  black- 
smith shop.  It  was  on  Main  Street,  at 
the  corner  of  Factory,  and  he  carried 
on  the  business  for  some  years  ;  he  is 
now  dead.  Schu^der  Yan  Eenslaer 
built  the  first  Distillery  in  Monroe- 
ville, it  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  near  where  theBrooklin  House 
stands.  George  Hollister  built  the 
first  biick  building  in  the  township, 

on  in-lot  No. .    It  is  now  owned 

by  S.  Y.  Harkness,  it  was  built  in 
1830. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  see 
by  a  list  of  the  male  inhabitants  ta- 
ken in  1819,  that  Dr.  Daniel  Tilden 
was  living  in  the  township  at  that 
date — Moses  Sowers  was  lister.  The 
township  then  comprised  part  of 
Oxford  and  Sherman  townships. — 
Tliere  were  ninety-one  at  that  time 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

THE   FIRST   WHITE   SETTLERS. 

William  Frink  is  thought  to  be  the 
fiist  white  man  that  contract>ed  for 


land  in  the  township  for  the  purpose 
of  settlement.  His  contract  is  dated 
in  1811,  for  the  south  part  of  lot  No. 
5,  in  section  four.  He  was  more  of 
a  hunter  and  trapper  than  farmer,  and 
he  soon  sold  his  article  to  Seth  Brown 
and  left  the  country.  Yery  little  is 
now  known  of  his  histoiy,  either  be- 
fore or  since  he  left  the  township. 
He- was  one  of  those  characters  that 
like  solitude  and  the  wilderness.  He 
built  the  first  house  in  Ridgefield, 
near  where  Dr.  T.  M.  Cook's  house 
now  stands.  Seth  Brown  came  in  in 
the  Spring  of  1812,  and  bought  Wm. 
Frink's  contract  for  the  south  part  of 
lot  No.  5,  in  the  fourth  section  of 
Ridgefield.  He  was  one  of  those  go- 
ahead  Yankees,  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  went  to  New  Orleans  in 
1811,  but  the  yellow  fever  was  raging 
and  he  left,  (in  Scripture  language,) 
not  knowing  vrhither  he  went,  and 
traveled  on  foot  from  New  Orleans 
to  Ridgefield,  escaping  the  perils  of 
sickness,  robbers  and  the  wilderness, 
bringing  liis  rifle  on  his  shoulder, 
which  was  his  trust  in  danger  as  well 
as  an  assistant  to  procure  food  in  the 
wilderness. 

In  the  Spring  of  1812  he  broke  a 
piece  of  prairie  and  planted  a  piece 
of  corn,  but  the  Indians  were  so 
troublesome  that  he  had  to  leave ; 
but  the  corn  matured,  and  he  got 
some  benefit  from  it  on  his  return. 
The  contract  was  made  by  Judge 
Meeker,  as  the  agent  of  Thomas  and 
Lyman  Couch,  of  Ridgefield,  Con- 
necticut. Meeker  was  authorized  by 
the  Couches  to  give  Frink  a  deed; 
but  Brown  having  the  article,  the 
deed  Avas  made  to  him,  and  subse- 
quently it  was  discovered  that  Sleek- 
er Avas  not  authorized  to  give  Brown 
a  deed,  and  a  suit  was  about  to  be 
commenced,  but  the  statute  of  lim- 
itation stepped  in  and  perfected  the 
title. 

In  the  summer  of  1812,  Brown  be- 
came connected  in  some  way  with 
^Q:  army,  either  in  furnishing  pro- 
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visions  or  as  teamster,  and  went  at 
least  as  far  as  Monroe,  Michigan,  and 
he  there  became  acquainted  with  a 
young  widow,  (Mrs.  Sarah  Tuttle,) 
whom  he  married  and  brought  to 
Kidgefield  in  the  Spring  of  1813,  and 
when  the  village  was  laid  out,  he  no 
doubt  thought  of  his  good  fortune  at 
Monroe,  Mich.,  and  called  the  place 
Monroeville.  He  had  three  sons — 
George,  John  S.  and  Seth — and  one 
daughter — Emily  .Jane.  George  was 
the  first  white  child  born  in  the  town- 
ship, and  is  living  in  Oakland  county, 
Mich.  John  S.  lives  in  Price  county, 
Minnesota.  Seth  died  in  Monroevile 
in  1849,  of  cholera.  Emily  Jane  mar- 
ried James  Hamilton,  Jr.,  and  died 
in  Monroeville  May  30th,  1857. 

INCIDENTS  IN  HIS  LIFE — A  BEAR  STORY. 

Seth  Brown  had  a  hog  in  the  pen 
near  his  house.  The  hog,  one  day, 
commenced  squealing  most  violent- 
ly. Brown  caught  his  gun,  and  in 
his  haste,  caught  his  wife's  bonnet 
instead  of  his  hat.  He  was  just  in 
time  to  see  a  bear  rushing  olf  with 
his  porker.  He  drew  up  his  gun  and 
lired,  and  before  the  smoke  had 
cleared  away,  he  fancied  that  the 
bear  had  turned  on  him.  Pie  ran  to 
where  Pierce  and  Littlefield  lived. 
They  took  guns  and  dogs  and  went 
back  with  him.  The  bear  was  dead, 
and  the  hog  nearly  so;  but  the  old 
bonnet  was  there  on  the  ground, 
keei)ing  sentry. 

A  BEE   STORY. 

Brown  was  famous  for  hunting 
bees.  He  would  often  make  a  cir- 
cuit through  the. woods  and  return 
loaded  with  honey.  One  day,  up  the 
river,  he  met  with  unconinion  good 
success,  and  not  being  able  to  carry 
it  all  home  he  made  a  raft  and  start- 
ed on  his  voyage  down  the  river. 
The  stream  was  high  and  navigation 
among  the  drift  and  trees  dangerous, 
and  after  a  series  of  mishaps  his  raft 


became  wrecked,  his  honey  gone 
down  the  stream  and  he  barely  es- 
caped with  his  lite  to  the  shore,  near 
where  the  BaptistChurch  now  stands. 

Brown,   at  one  time,  carried   the 
mail  from  Huron  to  Sandusky. 

He  died  in  Monroeville  Aug  20th, 
1821;  his  wife  died  Nov.  IStli,  1849. 

John  Sowers  was  born  in  York  Co., 
Pa.,  and  soon  after  his  marriage  he 
moved  to  Baltimore  Co.,  Maryland; 
and  in  1811  he  removed  to  Fairfield 
Co.,  Ohio,  and  from  there  to  Ridge- 
field,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio,  Sept.  25, 1815, 
and  settled  on  lot  four  in  the  fourth 
section.     He  had  four  sons,  John,  Jr., 
who  now  lives  in  Ridgefield,  on  lot 
No.  9  in   the   third   section.     Moses 
lives  in  Lexington,  Bichland  County. 
Daniel  lives  in  Ridgefield, in  Monroe- 
ville, a  democrat  of  the  strictest  sect, 
and  verily  thinks   he   ought  to   do 
many  things    contrary    to     Father 
Abraham.     James  lives  in  Gallon  in 
Crawford  Co.,  he  also  raised  a  son  of 
his  daughter,  by  the  name  of  John 
Davis,  who  lives  in  Crestline,  on  the 
C.  C.  &  C.   R.   R.,  all  of  them  hale, 
hearty  and  wealthy.    Sowers  was  of 
German   descent,  and   of  a   shrewd 
turn  of  mind,  and   at  the   time   the 
first  Judges  were  appointed  for  Hu- 
ron  County,   from   some   cause,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  As- 
sociate  Judges  did  not  amount  to 
much;  and  about  that  time  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Girty  came  along  and 
staid  over  night  with  a  drove  of  hogs. 
Girty  inquired  about  the  new  Judges, 
when  Sowers  in  his  broken  English, 
remarked  that  they  had  got  a  tousan 
Judges  in    Huron   County.       Girty 
says  "  how  do  you  make  that  out  Mr. 
Sowers?"    "Why  you  see,  (and  com- 
menced and  put  down  the  figures,) 
there  is  Judge  Todd,  he  is  one,  there 
is  Judge  Meeker,  he  is  notten,  and 
Judge   Ruggles   he    is   notten,   and 
Judge   Wright    he   is    notten,   now 
there  is  der  figures,  don't  that  make 
a  tousan  ?"    Girty  was  so  well  pleased 
with  Sowers'  numerical  calculation 
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that  when  he  got  to  Huron  with  his 
hogs,  he  told  the  story  before  a  crowd 
and  it  happened  that  Meeker  and 
Pwuggles  Vv^erc  present,  and  it  raised 
a  great  laugh  very  much  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  Meeker  and  Ruggles,  but 
gratifying  to  the  bystanders. 

John  Sowers  and  Setlf'^rown  laid 
out  the  village  of  Monroeville  in  1810, 
on  the  north  part  of  lot  No.  4  and 
south  part  of  lot  No.  5  in  the  fourth 
section  of  Eidgefield.  The  first  pur- 
chasers of  lots  were  by  Richard,  Hen- 
ry, George  and  John  Burt.  They 
bought  the  corner  lot  where  the 
brick  block  i^tands,  and  built  the  first 
frame  house  in  the  village.  The 
house  now  stands  near  the  Baptist 
Church.  The  Burts  built  the  first 
saw  mill  in  the  township,  ond  a  uian 
by  the  name  of  Drummond  fixed  up 
a  corner  of  the  mill  and  sold  the  first 
goods.  His  assortment  was  small. 
Tlie  Burts  put  a  run  of  stone  in  the 
corner  of  the  saw  mill,  which  was 
the  first  grist  mill  in  the  township, 
and  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  early 
settlers.  The  Burts  also  built  the 
first  bridge  across  the  river  at  Mon- 
roeville.   It  was  built  of  logs. 

The  Burts  were  from  Darby,  in 
Vermont.  They  came  to  Ridgefield 
in  181G.  Eichard  Burt  lives  in  Milan, 
Erie  county,  Ohio.  Two  others  of 
the  Burts  lived  in  Missouri ;  one  of 
them  died  there. 

Julius  C.  Hubbell  was  born .  in 
Charlotte,-  Crittenden  county,  Ver- 
mont, April  25th,  1795  ;  married  Sal- 
ly Barker,  by  whom  he  had  nine  chil- 
dren. There  are  but  four  of  them 
now  living.  William  and  Oarmelia 
F.  are  living  in  California  ;  Caroline 
E.  lives  in  Wood  county,  Ohio,  and 
Carthaett  S.  in  Kidirefield.  He  came 
to  Eidgefield  Oct.  13th,  1815,  and  set- 
tled on  lot  No.  17  in  the  second  sec- 
tion, where  he  now  lives.  When  he 
moved  into  liidgefield  from  Elyria 
J^e  had  twenty  miles  without  a  house. 
Ue  had  no  one  with  liim  but  his  wife 


and  one  child,  and  he  under  twenty 
years  of  age. 

He  was  at  the  first  election  in  the 
township,  but  not  old  enough  to  be 
a  voter.    It  was  in  the  Spring  of  1816. 

His  taxes  on  two  hundred  acres  of 
land  and  his  personal  property  Vv'as 
about  $3,00,  and  he  had  to  save  from 
one  tax-paying  time  to  another,  and 
then  some  times  be  short. 

There  were  no  mills  in  the  country 
at  that  time.  Hulled  corn,  grated 
corn,  or  pounded  corn  took  their 
turn,  to  stop  from  going  hungry,  for 
a  few  of  the  first  years. 

Charles  Hubbell  was  born  in  Char- 
lotte, Crittenden  county,  Vermont, 
i\lav  28th,  1787 ;  removed  to  Eidge- 
field, Huron  county,  July  23d,  1817, 
and  settled  on  lot  No.  16  in  the  sec- 
ond section,  and  is  now  living  on 
said  lot;  has  had  four  children,  one 
son  and  three  daughters.  The  son, 
Augustus  11.,  lives  in  Eidgefield  ;  the 
oldest  daughter,  Cecelia,  died  July 
30th,  1819,in  Monroeville,  of  cholera. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Forrest  Messen- 
ger. The  second  daughter  married 
Jonathan  Green,  and  lives  in  Peru 
Township.  The  third  daughter  mar- 
ried Ebenezer  Welch  and  lives  in 
Lyme  Township,  Huron  county.  In 
plowing  his  first  piece  of  land  he 
plowed  up  what  appeared  to  be  an 
old  hearth  or  fire-place.  There  was 
a  large  amount  of  coal  quite  deep  in 
the  earth. 

George  H.  Clock  was  born  in  1765 ; 
emigrated  to  Eidgefield  in  the  Spring 

of  1817,  from ,in  the  State 

of  New  York,  and  settled  on  lot  No. 
6  in  the  third  section  of  Eidgefield. 
His  wife's  maiden  name  was  ^larga- 
ret  Overhiser,  by  whom  he  had  thir- 
teen children — eight  sons  and  five 
daughters.  'Hie  oldest  son  (Daniel) 
lives  iu  Dowagiac,  ^Michigan;  David 
in  Eidgefield,  on  lot  No.  lin  the  third 
section;  Timothy  died  in  Monroe- 
ville in  1856;  Elijah  lives  in  Eidge- 
field; Archibald  in  Bloonifield,  Eich- 
land  county,  Ohio;  Samuel  lives  in 
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Monroeville ;  Andrew  died  in  Huron, 
Erie  county,  at  an  early  day;  James 
lives  in  Fondulac,  Wisconsin.  The 
oldest  daughter  (Sally)  died  in  Cleve- 
land in  1856.  She  was  the  wife  of 
Tower  Jackson ;  Fermelia  lives  in 
Bellevue,  the  wife  of  William  King ; 
Sophronia  married  Walter  Williams, 
and  lives  in  Colorado  Territory ;  Lo- 
vina  married  Burt  Parsons  and  died 
at  Huron,  Erie  county,  Ohio ;  Julia 
Ann  married  William  Sowton  and 
lives  in  Monroeville. 

Daniel  Clary  was  born  in  Herkimer 
county,  N. Y.,  in  1799 ;  came  to  Eidge- 
field,  Huron  county,  Ohio,  in  1817, 
and  purchased  one  hundred  acres  of 
land  of  David  Underhill.  It  is  the 
farm  now  owned  by  Mr.  McDonald, 
on  lot  No.  19  in  the  first  section  and 
worked  three  years  lor  Underhill  to 
pay  for  his  land,  and  in  the  three 
years  he  lost  but  three  days'  time. 
He  subsequently  purchased  the  place 
where  his  last  residence  was,  on  lot 
No.  19  in  the  first  section,  of  a  Mr. 
Ward,  wjiere  he  lived  until  his  death, 
April  29th,  1863.  February  23d,  1825, 
he  married  Mary  Wilcox,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons — Homer  C.  and  Geo. 
W.  They  are  both  living  in  Ridge- 
field  at  the  old  homestead,  and  the 
widow  occupies  the  home  mansion. 

James  Breckenridge  was  born  in 
Charlotte,  Crittenden  county,  Ver- 
mont, December  15th,  1791 ;  married 
toLovina-J.  Read,  Nov.  20th,  1811. 
In  the  Winter  of  1817  he  started  for 
Ohio,  and  arrived  at  Cleveland  in 
March.  He  there  found  a  Mr.  Dar- 
ling and  a  Mr.  Ingleson,  and  tlie  now 
venerable  President  of  the  Fire 
Lands  Historical  Society;  and  they 
v/ere  to  accompany  him  to  Rocky 
River.  But  before  starting,  it  was 
suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to 
take  something  along  to  keep  their 
spirits  up,  and  accordingly  a  jug  of 
old  Jamaica  was  taken  into  the  com- 
pany, and  it  was  found  to  be  a  solace 
in  time  of  trouble,  and  served  to  keep 
duU  "cares  away."      They  started 


early  in  the  morning  and  reached  tho 
Rocky  River,  and  found  the  river 
high.  His  three  companions  rode  in 
and  found  that  the  stream  could  be 
forded.  He  had  his  horses  harnessed 
in  tandem  and  placed  a  board  on  top 
of  the  wagon  box  and  stood  on  the 
board  to  hold  it  from  floating  down 
the  stream,  and  by  heading  the  lead 
horse  up  stream  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  opposite  shore,  although  his 
wagon  came  several  times  near  up- 
setting from  the  force  of  the  current. 
He  came  two  miles  and  stayed  all 
night.  The  landlord  showed  liim  tlie 
skin  of  a  bear  that  he  had  found  in  a 
hollow  log,  and  when  the  bear  at- 
tempted to  come  out  he  split  his 
head  open  with  an  ax.  The  next  day 
he  came  to  Elyria ;  the  water  was  too 
high  to  cross,  and  he  went  down  to 
French  Creek  and  stayed  two  days ; 
then  he  fell  a  big  sycamore  tree,  near 
seven  feet  through,  and  carried  his 
load  across,  and  tied  a  rope  to  the  end 
of  the  tongue  (he  having  broke  his 
thills  and  rigged  up  a  tongue,)  and 
drove  the  horses  in,  and  pulling  by 
the  rope,  swam  the  horses  across,  and 
laid  boards  on  the  rotten  ice  and  car- 
ried the  wagon,  load  and  all,  across  in 
that  way.  TJien  he  came  to  Vermil- 
lion, and  there  he  found  a  boat  to 
cross  the  Vermillion  River,  and  came 
on  to  David  Gibbs',in  Nor  walk  Town- 
ship— having  been  seven  days  from 
Cleveland.  "The  next  day  he  came 
to  Joseph  Read's,  in  Ridgefield  Town- 
ship, on  the  7th  day  of  March,  1817, 
on  lot  No.  16  in  the  second  section, 
and  on  the  bank  of  the  west  branch 
of  the  Huron  River.  On  arriving  al^ 
Read's  he  found  that  he  had  gone  olf 
with  the  Cashier  of  the  Blooming- 
ville  Bank  to  give  the  bills  a  circula- 
tion. He  found  provisions  scarce, 
and  had  a  supper  cooked  of  what  was 
left  on  his  journey.  The  next  day  he 
went  to  Levi  Cole's ;  paid  $1,50  ibr  a 
bushel  of  corn.  The  next  day  Real 
took  the  corn  to  Cold  Creek'lo  mill 
and  was  gone   four  days.    He  and 
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Mrs.  Kead  and  two  children  lived  on 
hulled  corn  while  he  was  gone.  He 
then  bought  of  the  Widow  Charles 
Parker  a  barrel  of  pork  for  $18,00. 

In  the  Summer  of  1817,  he  bought 
in  Venice^  at^Faliey's  Sale,  two  lots, 
and  built  a  house  that  cost  him  $600, 
and  returned  to  Yermontlbr  his  fam- 
ily. In  June,  1818,  he  started  with 
his  family  for  Ohio,  and  in  July  land- 
ed at  Ward's,  near  the  old  county 
seat;  and  On  going  to  Venice,  found 
that  he  could  get  no  title  to  the  lots 
that  he  had  bought,  and  that  thei)eo- 
ple  there,  who  were  not  dead,  were 
in  a  fair  way  of  dying  soon — for  all 
were  sick.  He  then  purchased  two 
lots  in  Monroeville,  wiiere  the  Ben- 
nett House  now  stands  ;  built  a  house 
and  kept  the  hrst  public  house  in 
Monroeville.  He  is  now  living  on 
lot  No.  8  in  the  third  section.  He 
has  had  nine  children,  two  of  them 
died  in  infancy,  in  Vermont.  George 
W.  lives  in  Mt.  Vernon ;  is  the  Pre- 
siding Elder  of  that  District  in  the 
Methodist  Ejjiscopal  Church;  Ann 
F. lives  inTownsend,  Huron  county; 
Giles  C.  lives  in  Fulton  county, 
Ohio ;  Jane  E.  lives  in  Monroeville ; 
Almira  N.  died  February  7th,  1S57  ; 
Jeannette  died  in  1863  in  Indiana ; 
Frank  A.  has  been  stopping  at  the 
Hotel  de  Libby,  Richmond,  Virginia, 
since  Milroy's  defeat  at  Winciiester. 

Deodatus  Hub  bell  emigrated  from 
Lanesborougli,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass., 
and  came  to  Kidgelield  in  the  Spring 
of  1818.  He  first  contracted  for  a  lot 
in  lot  No.  —  in  Monroeville,  but  gave 
up  the  lot  to  James  Breckenridge, 
and  he  then  purchased  lot  No.  IS,  in 
the  second  section,  and  settled  on  it. 
He  was  then  a  single  man.  In  1819, 
he  married  Celia  Littiefield.'  The 
season  of  1820  was  noted  as  a  sickly 
season;  almost  every  one  had  either 
the  bilhous  fever,  the  ague,  or  sore 

Peyes.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  have 
sore  eyes,  and  he  became  totally 
hhnd,  and  it  v/as  thought  he  woukl 
never  recover  his  sight ;  and  he  went 


back  to  Massachusetts  and  remained 
there  seven  years.  He  there  re- 
gained his  health  and  his  eye  sight, 
and  in  1828  returned  to  his  home  in 
Ohio,  where  he  hved  on  lot  No.  18 
in  the  second  section,  in  Ridgefield, 
until  his  death,  Aug.  10th,  1862.  He 
had  four  children;  one  died  at  the 
age  of  four  years;  Eliza  Ann  Hves  in 
Monroeville,  the  wife  of  F.H.  Drake  ; 
Rosamond  M.  lives  in  Ridgefield,  the 
wife  of  E.  Read ;  Celia  M.  lives  in 

Covington,  Indiana,  the  wife  of 

Hardy.  The  widoAv  is  living  on  the 
old  homestead.  He,  in  an  early  part 
of  his  hfe,  became  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  always  remained 
a  prominent  member  and  one  of  tlie 
principal  supporters  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Monroeville,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  making  ar- 
rangements to  purcluise  a  bell  for  the 
church  that  cost  over  $300.  The 
widow  carried  out  his  wishes,  and 
the  bell  is  now  in  the  belfry  of  the 
church  to  which  he  gave  his  time  and 
his  means  most  liberally  to  erect,  and 
at  which  he  was  one  of  the  most 
faithful  attendants. 

"Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in 
the  Lord." 

Daniel  Page  was  born  Sept.  12th 
1769,  in  New  Fairlield,  Connecticui 
married  Rebecca  Moon  on  the  lOt.r 
of  AEarch,  in  Pownell,  Vermont,  and 
soon  removed  to  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. ; 
emigrated  to  Ohio  in  Octol)er,  1811, 
and  stopped  in  Dover,  Lorain  county, 
Ohio,  and  came  to  Ri  Jgelield,  Huron 
coujity,  Ohio,  October,  1815,  and  set- 
tled on  lot  No.  15,  in  tlie  second  sec- 
tion, now  owned  by  Volney  Bever- 
stock.  He  had  four  daughters  and 
two  sons;  Amanda,  tlie  oldestdaugh- 
ter,  lives  in  Porter  county,  Indiana  ; 
Hexey  lives  in  Norwalk. '  She  is  the 
widow  of  Walter  I  very ;  Hannah  died 
in  Oakland  county,31icl}igan ;  Sophia 
lives  in  Norwalk  'Townslfip,  the  wife 
of  Amos  Felt,  who  is  preparing  a  his- 
tory of  the  Page  family. 

A  family  by  the  name  of  Sweat- 
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land  first  settled  on  the  lot,  and  one 
of  the  daughters  died  in  July,  1815  ; 
the  old  lady  also  in  July,  and  the  old 
gentleman  in  October,  1SJ5.  When 
the  daughter  died,  they  went  to  Ver- 
million lor  boards  for  the  coffin ; 
when  the  mother  died,  they  used  a 
wagon  box,  and  when  the  father  died, 
Page  split  and  hewed  plank  for  a 
coffin.  The  Sweatland  family  are 
thought  to  be  the  first  deaths  in  the 
township.  They  were  buried  on  lot 
No.  15  in  the  second  section. 

Joseph  F.  Read  came  to  Huron 
county  in  1813,  and  settled  on  lotNo. 
16  in  the  second  section,  where  Chas. 
Hubbell  now  lives.  He  afterwards 
settled  on  lot  No.  7  in  the  third  sec- 
tion, and  removed  to  Dowagiac, 
Cass  county,  Michigan,  where  he  now 
lives.  He  had  one  son;  is  now  liv- 
ing in  Dowagiac,  Michigan,  and  one 
daughter,  Laura  Ann.  She  married 
Allen  Beverstock,  and  died  in  Lex- 
ington, Richland  county. 

Since  tiie  foregoing  was  written,  a 
communication  from  Joseph  F.  Re^d 
gives  some  new  facts.  1  give  them 
nearly  in  his  own  language.  He  says 
he  first  settled  on  lot  No.  1.6  in  sec- 
tion two,  but  alter  getting  his  family 
in  September,  1814,  he  soon  alter 
moved  on  to  lot  No.  7  in  the  third 
section,  into  a  small  cabin,  minus  a 
floor,chimney  and  windows,  and  soon 
commenced  keeping  tavern.  In  1815 
the  township  was  organized,  and  a 
special  election  called,  and  the  voters 
all  got  an  office  of  some  kind.  Dan- 
iel Page  and  Levi  Sutton  were  'Trus- 
tees, and  himself  Clerk  ;  nothing  said 
about  Deiuocrat  or  Pederal  through 
the  whole  contest. 

The  first  school,  he  says,  kept  in 
the  township  was  by  the  widow  Pool. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Perry. 

At  the  first  court  held  in  the  coun- 
ty, he  relates  the  most  important  and 
exciting  case  tried  at  that  term.  Ma- 
jor Strong  was  one  of  the  judges,  and 
was  lighted  to  bed  tlie  first  night. 
On  the  second  day  of  the  term  a  lady 


from  Jessup,  or  Florence  now,  was 
brought  there  for  a  witness,  and  Mrs. 
Abbot,  the  hostess,  at  an  early  hour 
lighted  her  to  bed  where  the  Judge 
had  slept  the  night  before.  The 
Judge  being  weary,  slyly  slipped  off 
to  bed  without  a  light,'^ thinking  of 
course  he  was  to  occupy  the  same 
bed,  and  on  disrobing  himself  he  got 
into  bed — and  such  another  scream, 
he  thinks,  there  never  was  before  or 
since.  Mrs.  Abbot  ran  with  a  light, 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  followed. 
There  was  the  Judge  protesting  that 
it  was  a  mistake;  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  high  moral  feeling  of  the 
people  of  that  day  could  not'be  ap- 
peased. The  Judge  was  arrested  and 
brought  to  law,  and  had  his  trial  be- 
fore Judge  Littlefield — May,  of  Mans- 
field, for  defendant,  and  Mott,  of  Ver- 
non, for  the  State.  The  principal 
witness  not  being  at  the  trial,  it  was 
finally  settled  by  the  Judge  treating 
the  company. 

Read  says  that  when  Drummond  ' 
opened  his  goods  in  Burt's  saw  mill 
he   paid  four  bushels   of  corn  for  a 
yard  of  common  factory. 

The  first  wedding  in  the  township 
was  Thomas  Dickey  to  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Myers. 

The  first  4th  of  July  celebration 
was  hekl  at  George  Pierce's,  near 
where  William  Jackson  lives.  For 
dinner  they  luid  baked  meat  and 
beans,  pot-i)ie,  sorrel  pie,  and  a  dance 
in  the  evening;  date  not  given. 

One  other  joke  he  mentions,  which 
I  will  relate.  Daniel  Sherman  v\'as 
about  moving  to  his  house  in  Slier- 
man  Townsliip,  and  had  got  a  couple 
of  gallon  bottles  filled  with  whisky. 
On  his  way  home  he  called  at  George 
Shcfiield's  on  some  business,  and  af- 
ter awhile  ho  started  for  home,  and 
on  arriving  there,  he  took  off  the  bag 
with  thebotlles;  but  on  examination, 
0)ie  bottle  had  turned  into  a  wooden 
maul.  A  few  days  alter,  Shefiield 
called  on  Mr.  Sherman,  with  some 
others,  and  after  sitting   awhile,  he 
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says  :  "  Come,  Sherman,  can't  you  af- 
ford to  treat  your  friends?"  "  0, 
yes;"  setting  on  a  pitcher  of  water 
and  some  ghisses,  and  setting  on  the 
old  maul,  very  courteously  says — 
"Mr.  Sheffield,'he]p  yourself!  "  " 

Hial  Hunt  emigrated  from  Ver- 
mont, in  about  1810,  to  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  and  in  1816  remoyed  to  the 
Fire  Lands  and  settled  in  Margaretta 
Township,  Erie  county,  near  Venice, 
and  in  connection  with  a  brotlier, 
erected  a  mill  on  Cold  Creek,  but 
from  some  cause  they  were  unable 
to  get  a  good  title  to  the  land,  and 
were  forced  to  give  up  what  they 
had,  and  he  came  to  Kidgelield  in 
the  Spring  of  1818,  and  his  first  pur- 
chase was  a  lot  near  where  the  Ben- 
nett House  now  stands.  He  subse- 
quently let  James  Breckenridge  have 
the  lot,  and  purchased  the  lot  No. — 
that  Dr.  Cyrus  Cole  lived  on,  where 
the  brick' block  stands.  He  lived 
there  until  1820  or  1821,  and  on  ac- 
count of  sickness  and  hard  times  he 
removed  to  Knox  county,  Ohio,  and 
lived  there  some  two  years;  but  for- 
tune still  refusing  to  smile  upon  his 
efforts,  and  a  prejudice  that  arose 
against  him  on  account  of  his  deist- 
ical  or  Thomas  Paine  views  as  to  re- 
ligious matters,  he  sought  another 
home,  and  he  returned  to  the  Fire 
Lands  in  about  1821,  and  settled  in 
the  first  section  of  Lyme  Township, 
where  he  now  lives.  He  is  in  his 
eighty -fifth  year,  hale  and  hearty  and 
his  mind  still  unimpaired  by  age. 
He  has  had  five  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter. The  daugliter  lives  in  Linn  Co., 
Iowa ;  Hosea  and  Almond  live  in 
Head  Township, Seneca  county;  Or- 
mell lives  on  the  old  farm  at  JBtunt's 


Corners,  Lyme  Township ;  Jonathan 
lives  in  Lucas  county,  Ohio  ;  WiUiam 
died  in  Iowa  several  yenrs  airo.  His 
first  wife — by  tlie  hardshij)s  incident 
to  a  pioneer  life  and  the  sickness 
brought  on  by  the  miasma  of  the 
country  in  its  first  settlement — i)e- 
came  insane  and  died  in  1S35.  He 
married  the  second  time  a  Mrs.  Pliii- 
lips,  with  whom  he  is  now  living, 
surrounded  with  all  of  the  comforts 
to  make  life  agreeable,  and  can  look 
back  Avith  the  mind's  eye  and  see  a 
wilderness  from  Vermont  to  the  Fire 
Lands,  gradually  progressing  to  its 
rich  and  populous  condition. 

THE  DATE  OF  THE  DEATHS  OF  EARLY  SET- 
TLERS IN  RTDGEFIELD. 

Seth  Brown,  sen.,  died  Aus:.  20th, 
1821 ;  his  wife,  Nov.  18th,  1819. 

Rebecca  Hubbell,  wife  of  Charles 
Hubbell,  died  Jan.  29th,  1854. 

John  Sowers,  sen.,  died  July  23d, 
1820. 

Lovina  J.,  wife  of  James  Brecken- 
ridge, died  April  20th  1858. 

Sanders  Littlefieid  died  March  10th, 
1818. 

Geo.  PL  Clock  died  May  14th,  1833 ; 
his  wife,  Nov.  26th,  1844. 

Dr.  Allen  Barney  died  Sept.  12th, 
1823  ;  his  wife,  Jan.  15th,  1839. 

Bildad  Hubbell,  of  Bennington, 
Vt.,  died  Aug.  3d,  1820. 

Isaac  Clary,  father  of  the  late  Dan- 
iel Clary,  died  Aug.  11th,  1821. 

Preoxcintha,  his  wife,  died  Sept. 
21st,  1818,  and  was  the  first  person 
buried  in  the  Monroeville  burying 
ground. 

John  McMillan  died  Oci.  21st,  1824. 

Mary  Ann  Sowers,  wile  of  John 
Sowers,  sen.,  died  May  21s  t,  1848,  aged 
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MEMOIRS  OF  FAIRFIELD. 


BY  SAMUEL  FOOTE. 


The  township  bears  its  original 
name.  It  was  so  called  from  Fair- 
field, Ct,  where  many  of  those  lived 
who  had  received  the  land  in  pay- 
ment for  loss  of  property  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary War. 

THE  FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY 

is  quite  fair,  except  the  north-west 
corner,  which,  unlike  the  other  por- 
tions, has  some  ridges,  l)ut  a  very  rich 
soil.  The  north  hah"  of  the  township 
is  generally  of  a  clayey  soil,  and 
heavily  timbered  with  oak ,  is  a  good 
farming  region  and  quite  level.  The 
first  section  is  fair  land,  timbered 
with  maple,  beech,  whitewood  and 
black  walnut.  The  fourth  section 
has  a  rich  soil ;  is  heavily  timbered, 
and  especially  noted  ior  its  quantity 
of  black  walnut  and  whitewood.  It 
is  a  township  of  heavy  timber  and 
valuable  land.  Every  acre  will  raise 
corn.  Some  of  the  most  swampy 
lands  have  been  reclaimed  and  there 
is  not  an  acre  of  waste  land  loithin 
its  'bounds, 

STREAMS. 

A  branch  of  the  Huron  heads  in 
Kipley,  and  running  across  the  south- 
east corner  of  Fairfield,  enters  Fitch- 
ville ;  then  back  across  the  north  part 
of  Section  1,  westerly  through  most 
of  the  fourth  section,  then  north 
through  the  third  into  Bronson, 
thence  connecting  with  the  main 
branch  in  Peru.  Two  water  saw 
mills  have  been  built  on  this  stream. 

Ford's  Run,  another  small  stream, 


makes  across  the,  fourth  section  into 
the  Huron,  in  Greenfield. 

NATIVE  ANIMALS. 

Deer  Avere  very  abundant ;  often 
from  twenty  to  fifty  were  seen  in 
half  a  day.  Many  were  killed,  and 
their  skins  used  for  clothing.  Tur- 
kies  Avere  found  in  great  quantities. 
Wolves  were  very  troublesome  the 
first  eight  years,  and  destroyed  some 
sheep.  A  few  bears  were  also  found. 
In  1821,  Mr.  Rush  built  a  log  house 
on  the  east  part  of  Mr.  Branch's  farm. 
After  the  family  had  moved  in,  a 
bear  was  seen  up  a  large  tree  six  rods 
from  the  house.  Some  boys  gath- 
ered to  cut  it  down.  When  they 
commenced,  the  old  bear  came  down 
in  their  midst,  making  a  scattering 
among  them,  and  off  she  ran.  The 
tree  was  then  cut,  and  t^'o  cubs  were 
found  in  it.  One  Avas  killed  by  the 
faUing  tree;  the  other  caught  and 
tamed. 

STONE. 

There  is  a  quarry  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  village,  Avhich  has  fur- 
nished a  large  quantity  for  building. 
There  are  some  in  the  first  section,^ 
but  more  in  the  third,  on  the  land  of 
Baker  and  Day. 

THE   FIRST  CLEARING 

in  the  township  was  made  bv  the 
Sample  family  in  1810,  on  lot  No.  3(>, 
third  seclion.'^  The  family,  consisting 
of  AVidow  Sample  and  nine  children 
—John,  Martha,  Betsey,  James,  Wil- 
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liam,  Anna,  Samuel,  Nancy  and  Da- 
vid— came  from  Licking  Co.,  Ohio, 
in  that  year.  Martha  cooi^ed  the  first 
meal  of  victuals  that  was  cooked  by 
a  white  woman  in  the  township.  She 
was  married  to  Amos  Harkness  in 
March,  1817,  by  Esquire  Cook,  of 
Greenfield. 

Widow  Sample  was  of  foreign  birth 
and  a  remarkable  woman.  She  was 
as  good  and  handy  at  out-door  as  in- 
door work.  She  out-reaped  a  man  in 
the  grain  field,  across  a  ten-acre  lot. 
In  1817,  she  made  forty  yards  of  cloth 
from  wild  nettles  taken  from  the 
woods,  gathered  in  the  spring  when 
the  bark  would  be  loose  from  the 
stalk.  She  married  a  Mr.  Rush  soon 
after  coming  to  Fairfield,  who  died 
shortly  after.  She  is  now  living  in 
one  of  the  Western  States,  iiearly 
one  hundred  years  old.  All  but  three 
of  her  children  have  died  with  con- 
sumption, and  those  living  have  been 
gone  from  the  township  man}^  years. 

FOURTH  OF  JULY  CELEBRATION. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1822,  was  the 
first  general  gathering  in  Fairfield. 
On  this  day  was  raised  the  first  lib- 
erty pole  (105 feet  in  length,)  on  the 
high  hill  near  the  burying  ground 
on  E.  W.  Day's  land.  "About  four 
hundred  people  came  together  to 
greet  each  other  on  the  occasion — 
some  from  Greenfield,  Norwalk,  Mon- 
roe, Fitchville,  New  Haven,  and 
Bronson.  They  came  fiocking  in 
through  trails  from  every  direction. 
Br.  M.  C.  Sanders  interested  us  with 
a  very  appropriate  speech  for  the  oc- 
casion. Capt.  P.  Moffitt  stewed  us  a 
good  wholesome  dinner  in  a  caldron 
kettle,  of  venison,  potatoes  and  such 
other  articles  as  were  in  our  posses- 
sion. Whortleberries  were  in  abund- 
ance. The  comjjany  Avere  mostly 
strangers  to  each  other,  but  that  day's 
''acquaintance  has  never  been  lost; 
no  day  in  Fairfield  since  has  ever 
t^een  hailed  with  more  joy  and  glad- 


ness than  that,  by  all  that  attended  it. 
On  the  same  day  wheat  was  cut  thus 
early  for  the  first  time. 

SALE  OF  LAND. 

The  celebration  of  the  4th  of  July 
in  1822,  in  Fairfield,  seemed  to  give 
invitation  to  those  that  Avished  to  set- 
tle in  a  new  township,  and  soon  most 
of  the  land  in  the  third  section  was 
located  by  young  men,  without  mo- 
ney, at  '4^2,00  per  acre,  four  years'  pay 
day;  nothing  required  down.  The 
section  was  owned  by  the  Burrs,  in 
Connecticut. 

The  young  men  would  go  \\\  num- 
bers to  Judge  Wright's,  in  Huron, 
the  agent,  for  their  land  contracts. 
lie  said  to  us  on  one  occasion: — 
"Boys,  let  me  tell  you  one  thing,  and 
that  not  to  discourage,  but  to  encour- 
age you.  Not  one  of  you  can  ever 
pay  for  your  land  by  going  on  to  it 
naked  handed,  having  a  small  family 
to  support;  it  can't  be  done.  But  go 
to  work,  clear  your  land;  you  shall 
never  lose  anything  by  the  owner  of 
the  land."  Fie  further  said,  "some 
will  sell  out  and  buy  again;  some 
will  have  something  given  them  by 
friends.  Providence  would  provide 
some  way  for  the  good  and  faithlul." 
We  did  not  quite  agree  with  our  good 
Irieu d  Wright.  Bu t  in  after  years  we 
found  his  saying  true;  not  one  ever 
did  pa;/  for  his  land  by  what  he  got 
from  it,  unless  he  had  some  help. 
Let  me  say,  to  the  credit  of  the  land 
owners,  no  man  was  ever  wronged 
one  dollar  by  any  of  them,  and  no 
man  ever  lost  anything  by  clearing 
land  in  Fairfield. 

When  we  had  raised  grain,  a  bush- 
el of  wheat  would  not  pay  for  a  yard 
of  factory  cloth.  There  was  no  way 
to  get  money  for  grain.  Our  ashes, 
the  best  article  that  we  had,  were 
worth  from  three  to  four  cents  per 
bushel,  and  would  get  store  goods ; 
no  Erie  Canal  then.  It  is  easier  now 
to   run   in   debt  and  pay  for  unim- 
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proved  farms  at  ^30  per  acre,  than 
^2,00  per  acre  forty  years  ago. 

Log  cabins  were  almost  daily- 
raised.  The  men  were  fall  of  ambi- 
tion to  down  the  forest.  Cattle  bells 
were  rattling  all  through  the  woods. 
Young  women  were  setting  up  house 
keeping,  full  of  pride  and  future 
hope.  They  onl}^  wanted  the  flax 
and  wheel,  and  they  could,  and  did, 
enjoy  themselves.  They  soon  learned 
the  want  of  many  things  that  were 
out  of  their  reach  ;  they  were  forced 
to  economize.  They  would  make  a 
garment  look  new  for  along  time  ;  it 
would  undergo  many  changes — 
turned  inside  out, upside  down,  back- 
side before,  and  called  a  nero  dress. 
With  the  exception  of  about  ten  fam- 
ilies, the  present  inhabitants  of  Fair- 
field know  but  little  about  the  priva- 
tions of  those  that  first  settled  Fair- 
field. 

FIRST  LAWSUIT. 

The  first  lawsuit,  by  parties  in  Fair- 
field, was  between  Amos  Harkness 
and  Gardner  Eldridge,  for  leaving 
syrup  exposed  to  cattle  in  his  sap 
bush,  Avhereby  i^laintitrs  ox  and 
heifer  drank  and  died.  When  the 
trial  was  called,  the  witnesses  asked 
if  it  could  not  be  settled.  Plaintiff 
said  that  if  defendant  Vv'ould  chop 
him  four  acres  in  good  order,  he 
would  settle  it.  Defendant  Avas  poor 
and  of  poor  health,  and  the  Avitnesses 
agreed  to  do  the  work,  and  did  it  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  x^laintilf.  I 
think  that  some  of  the  witnesses 
have  never  been  Avitnesses  in  any 
suit  since. 

How  changed  the  times  !  Some 
men  try  to  knoAV  something  in  hiAV- 
suits.  If  they  paid  as  dearly  to  keep 
from  telling  Avhat  they  knew  as  the 
above  AA^tnesses  did,  how  much  Avould 
be  saved. 

RAISINGS,  &c. 

A  log  house  could  be  raised  in  half 
a  day.    The  raising  would  be  attend- 


ed by  all,  and  glad  of  the  chance  to 
have  another  settler  added  to  the 
population.  P.  Mofiit  had  ten  acres 
of  heavy  timber  all  logged  up  in  one 
day.  We  had  great  pride  in  doing 
such  a  job.  During  all  the  chopping 
and  clearing,  and  the  many  log  rais- 
ings, no  serious  accident  occurred. 
W^hen,  hoAvever,  Samuel  Foote's 
frame  barn  Avas  raised  in  1828,  Mr. 
Henry  Randall  had  his  skull  fractured 
by  the  falling  of  a  bent,  and  died  in 
half  an  hour,  leaving  a  young  AAife 
and  two  tAvin  daughters  to  mourn  his 
loss. 

An  old  settler  Avas  asked  by  a  noAV 
comer  how  to  keep  potatoes  from 
freezing,  the  ansAver  Avas:  ^' go  20 
miles  and  pay  §2,00  for  one  bushel, 
back  them  home,  and  they  will  never 
freeze." 

In  early  days  before  one  half  had 
paid  any  thing  for  land,  our  benevo- 
lence Avas  called  into  action.  In  1825 
a  call  Avas  made  to  open  the  ncAv 
State  Road,  eleven  miles  through 
portions  of  Ripley,  Bronson  and  Fair- 
field. It  Avas  Avorth  8100  per  mile, 
and  the  Avork  Avas  donated  by  B.  Lee, 
J.  Kingsbur}^,  R.  M.  Cherry,"  Willi  am 
Cherry,  Silas  Adams,  Eleazer  Jones, 
Sampson  Baker,  Wm.  Greenfield  and 
Samuel  Foote.  The  Milan  Canal,  the 
Steam  Mill,  (burnt  at  the  Corners  in 
1833,)and  the  Chair  Factory,  burnt 
at  a  later  day;  the  Kansas  sufierers, 
and  the  Rail  Road  enterprise,  have 
each  received  a  portion  in  time  of 
need. 

SOLDIERS   OF  1812. 

Abijah  Benson  has  been  aresident 
of  Fairfield  for  more  than  30  years. 
He  was  from  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
He  held  a  Captain's  commission  in 
the  Avar  of  1812;  Avas  on  the  frontier 
at  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  itis  said  he 
made  an  excellent  officer.  He  is  S3 
years  old  and  "  strong  for  the  Union.'' 

FIRST  JUSTICE. 

Ransom  B.  Ellswortli  was  born  in 
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Vermont,  toAvn  of  Hartland,  Nov.  11, 
3S00;  married  Mrs.  Eliza  Prentiss,  of 
Onondaga,  Co.,  N.  Y.  Jan.  1st,  1820, 
and  moved  to  Fairfield  in  1821,  set- 
tling on  lot  33  in  the  3d  section.  He 
was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
April,  1822,  being  the  first  one  elect- 
ed :  lie  soon  after  sold  out  and  moved 
to  Peru,  where  he  now  lives. 

FIRST  BIRTH,  DEATH,   &C. 

The  first  birth  in  'town  was  John 
Da}^  son  of  E.  W.  Day,  in  Apnl,  1819. 
The  first  mariage  was  Mrs.  Sample, 
to  A.  Harkness,  in  1817.  The  first 
death,  a  child  of  Benjamin  Barker  in 
May,  1823.  Eianson  Eld  ridge  died 
of  Consumption,  July,  1823.  John 
Dav,  (the  first  birtli,)  died  in  Julv, 
1823.  E.  W.Day  lost  one  more  child. 
John  Cherry  and  Samuel  Foote,  each 
one,  the  same  season,  maldng  six 
deaths  in  1823,  and  the  first  in  the 
township. 

EARLY   SETTLERS. 

Eliphalet  W.  Day,  born  in  Conn., 
married  there,  moved  to  Onondaga 
Co.,  N.  Y.;  from  there  moved  to  and 
settled  in  Eichland  Co.,  O.,  in  1810, 
lived  there  two  years,  then  cam.e  to 
Fairfield  sometime  in  the  Fall  of  1818; 
settled  on  lot  No.  11,  3d  section — his 
lamily  was  large — he  was  a  black- 
smith by  trade,  and  Avorked  some  at 
his  trade  Avhile  clearing  up  his  farm, 
vras  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
the  second  one  in  Fairfield;  he  died 
in  1846;  liis  wife  died  1835;  the  fiunily 
^  was  much  broken,  lost  two  children 
in  1823;  only  one  of  the  famil\'  is 
now  living  in  Fairfield,  his  son  Barn- 
ard owns  the  old  farm,  and  is  on  it. 
Mr.  Day  shared  largely  in  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  incident  to  set- 
^hng  a  new  and  wild  country.  He 
was  a  useful  man  to  the  township. 

Aaron  Snu'th  moved  to  Fnirlield, 
J!i  1820,  bought  out  Spencer  Bai-ker, 
!^*fi  lot  23,  3d  section,  lived  on  it  for 
*^5  years.    He  died  in  1855,  his  wife 


died  in  1851;  his  eldest  son.  Owen 
lives  in  the  east  part  of  the  township, 
one  daughter  married  to  Frederick 
Parott,  and  owns  the  homestead. — 
Mr.  Smith  became  very  much  dis- 
eased, was  confined  to  the  house  for 
several  years,  and  much  debilitated 
in  body  and  mind. 

Phillip  Mofiltt  was  born  in  Conn,  in 
1788;  married  to  Hannah  Baker,  soon 
moved  to  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  from 
there  came  to  Fairfield,  Feb.  1819; 
settled  on  lot  11,  3d  section.  Spent 
a  part  of  the  summer  at  work  on  the 
lot,  went  back  and  moved  his  family 
in  the  Fall  of  same  year.  Having 
some  money  he  done'  the  clearing 
quite  fast.  He  built  the  first  saw 
mill  on  the  branch  of  the  Huron 
that  runs  through  his  farm,  in  1826, 
I  think.  This  mill  was  of  great  use 
to  the  new  township;  it  furnished 
sawing  for  all  building  purposes,  but 
never  was  profitable  to  the  owner  in 
consequence  of  poor  dam.  He  was 
one  of  the  social  men,  a  very  obli- 
ging and  useful  citizen,  none  more 
so.  He  was  elected  Capt.  of  a  Rifle 
Company  in  the  early  settlement  of 
the  township,  and  was  a  good  ofiicer. 
He  was  afterwards  elected  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace.  He  lived  in  Fairfield 
15  years;  sold  out  and  settled  in  Craw- 
ford County,  in  this  state;  he  is  yet 
living,  he  has  become  quite  corpu- 
lent, his  weight  is  280,  is  quite  feeble. 
His  family  is  much  scattered,  he  has 
one  daughter  in  Fairfield,  Hawley 
Belden's  wife;  I  can't  give  further  his- 
tory of  tlie  fiunily.  After  he  used 
his  axe  from  Feb.  to  June,  he  sold 
it  to  .Major  Guthrie  for  .S0,00  in  1819; 
that  is  something  of  a  sample  of  the 
fare  of  the  first  settlers. 

Spencer  Baker  was  born  in  Provi- 
dence County  Rhode  Island,  in  1790. 
AVliile  a  bov  he  went  to  Marcellus, 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1810.  There 
was  married  to  i\Irs.  Betsey  Foote; 
moved  to  Fairfield  in  the  Fail  of  1819, 
with  an  ox  team,  drove  one  cow,  was 
twenty-three  days   on  the  road;  set- 
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tied  on  lot  23,  3d  section.  He  had 
seven  children,  two  died  while  young, 
those  living  are  Lydia,  Lurintha,  Lo- 
re, Lucinda  and  Lewis.  The  five  are 
living;  lour  are  married.  Lewis  is  at 
home.  Mr.  Baker  cleared  uj)  the 
most  of  two  farms.  He  is  a  carpen- 
ter by  trade;  and  has  worked  at 
his  trade  some.  He  hewed  the  first 
timber  and  built  the  first  frame  house 
and  barn  that  were  built  in  Fairfield, 
the  house  is  the  one  that  David 
White  owns  and  lives  in;  the  barn  is 
the  Osborn  barn.  He  made  the  first 
coffin  in  1823,  that  was  made  in  Fair- 
field. He  has  a  strong  constitution, 
but  for  the  last  ten  years  he  has  suf- 
fered much  from  rheumatic  affection, 
he  only  gets  about  on  crutches  a  lit- 
tle ;  he  has  done  a  great  deal  of  hard 
work  in  Fairfield,  and  lias  been  well 
schooled  in  the  hardships  of  a  new 
country ;  he  is  yet  living. 

Samuel  Foote  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  22d  of  De- 
cember, 1798.  While  young,  his  pa- 
rents moved  to  Marcelius,  Onondaga 
Co.,  N.  Y.  He  was  married  to  Eliza 
Hunsiker,  of  Cayuga  Co.,  July  2d, 
1818,  and  came  to  Fairfield  in  Febru- 
ary, 1819,  in  companv  with  Spencer 
Baker  and  Philip  ]\loflitt.  Moffitt's 
team  moved  the  Kingsbury  family  at 
the  time.  It  was  good  wheeling  all 
the  way  on  a  good  snow  bottom. 
All  made  it  their  home  at  E.  W. 
Day's,  except  the  Kingsbury  family. 

I  chopped,  in  company  with  Geo. 
Baker,  \\^<^.  acres  for  M"r.  Day,  where 
his  orchard  is,  on  lot  11,  third  section; 
in  company  with  Baker,  I  chopped 
five  acj-es  for  Mr.  Washburne,  half  a 
mile  west  of  the  center  of  Greenfield 
Township.  I  tlien  worked  a  short 
time  by  the  month  for  Epenetus 
Starr,  of  Greenfield.  xVt  this  time, 
(I  think  in  May,)  F.  Mofiitt,  S.  Baker, 
G.  Balder  and  others,  went  to  what 
was  called  the  Salt  Spring,  now  be- 
longing to  Clark  Berry,  a  little  iiorth 
and  east  of  the  center  of  Fairfield, 
and  got  a  jug  of  the  w^ater,  and  boiled 


it  down,  and  had  nearly  a  spoonful 
of  salt.  At  this  place,  the  Grovers' 
bored  ninety  feet  into  the  rock,  broke 
their  auger,  and  abandoned  it,  not 
being  able  to  do  more.  This  was  in 
1821;  nothing  was  overdone  to  it 
since.  There  is  salt  water  at  the 
place. 

I  returned  to  New  York  in  June  ; 
moved  my  familv  to  Fairfield  June 
9th,  1822.  I  planted  corn  the  16th  of 
said  June,  and  it  got  ripe ;  took  up 
lot  No.  9,  third  section,  built  a  house 
and  moved  into  it  in  December.  I 
cleared  up  sixty  acres  ;  built  a  frame 
barn ;  sold  out  to  John  Wakeman, 
and  bought  lot  5,  fourth  section,  and 
lot  14 ;  now  living  on  lot  5 ;  had  a 
family  of  eight  children,  Heiuy,  Ra- 
mus, Delia,  Franklin,  Herceilia,  Ma- 
ria, Alma  and  Lyndon  ;  four  are  dead  ; 
Ramus  died  young,  Doha  died  at  18, 
Herceilia  died  at  22,  Franklin  died  at 
24.  Henry  is  in  the  Government 
service  (Commissary  Department) 
at  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Maria  lives  in 
Clinton,  La.;  Alma  and  Lyndon  are 
living  in  Hillsdale  Co.,  Mich. 

It  is  now  forty-five  years  since  I 
first  came  to  Fairfield. 

In  July,  1822, 1  did  the  first  day's 
work  that  ever  was  done  in  the  vil- 
lage of  North  Fairfield,  in  chopping 
and  preparing  a  place  for  AVilliam 
Greenfield  to  build  his  log  house  on. 
Soon  after,  I  chopped  out  the  road 
through  Main  street,  from  the  corner 
•by  the  water  fount,  east  forty  rods. 
I'did  it  for  Greenfield  by  the  day; 
then  chopped  two  acres  for  him 
where  the  south  orchard  is,  bounded 
south  and  west  by  the  stream.  1 
made  sugar  where  a  part  of  the  vil- 
lage now  is,  on  the  north-east  corner, 
that  belonged  to  Branch's  farm ;  I 
camped  and  boiled  where  the  Baptist 
Church  now  stands. 

AVe  commenced  x)oor;  I  had  only 
j^3,00  when  I  came  to  town.  I  have 
jo])bed  out,  worked  by  the  day,  given 
a  day's  work  lor  a  team  one  day ;  1 
have  worn  pants  faced  with  deerskin, 
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and  had  no  others ;  I  went  to  Peru 
to  meeting  all  one  Avinter  in  this  ev- 
ery-day  dress ;  I  have  given  tvro  bush- 
els of  grain  to  get  tvro  more  taken 
to  mill  at  Cold  Creek.  I  took  the 
first  newspaper  that  was  taken  in 
Fairfield — the  SandusJcy  Clarion. 
I  took  1,000  feet  of  lumber  to  San- 
dusky, with  two  yoke  of  oxen,  (gone 
two  days,)  to  pay  for  the  paper.  I 
have  taken  the  Norwalk  paper  {Re- 
llector)  ever  since  the  first  pa^^er  was 
issued  in  Norwalk.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  commencing  the  first  Sabbath 
school''' in  Fairfield;  borrowed  s?5,00 
to  purchase  books. 

I  have  been  called  to  serve  the 
township  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  two 
terms.  I  was  appointed  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  to  serve  the 
county  as  Associate  Judge  two  years 
before  the  adoption  of  the  last  Con- 
stitution. Many  other  expressions 
of  confidence  I  have  received  from 
the  citizens  of  Fairfield  in  the  forty- 
four  years  that  I  have  lived  with  them, 
for  Avhich  they  have-  my  kindest  re- 
gards. 

I  got  the  first  wagon  made ;  it  was 
built  by  Samuel  Penfield,  ironed  by 
A.  Day.  I  got  out  the  petition  to  lay 
out  the  new  State  road  through  liajf 
of  Brcnson,  through  the  village  in 
Fairfield,  south  through  the  townsJiip 
of  Ripley  to  tlie  county  line  of  Rich- 
land county,  in  1S23. 

I  \y\\\  relate  one  novel  circum- 
stance out  of  many,  as  I  am  some- 
what lengthy.  The*^first  winter,  some 
time  in  the  night,  we  heard  wolves 
howl.  They  seemed  to  come  nearer 
and  still  nearer  the  liouse;  they  soon 
seemed  to  he  about  the  house ;  tlien 
tlogs  barked;  soon  a  sheep  bleated 
Ufider  the  stoop.  I  was  somewhat 
bafiied  to  knoAv  what  it  meant.  I 
mustered  up  courage  enough  to  open 
the  door,  and  there  stood  a  sheep.  I 
reached  out  and  pulled- it  in,  and  in 
rushed  two  dogs.  The  sheep  was 
hloeding  from  a  wound  iji  the  neck, 
'liie  dogs  seemed  to  be  friendly  and 


lay  down  by  the  sheep  all  quiet ;  but 
the  wolves  howled  about  some  tiiiie 
and  left.  In  the  morning,  on  going 
out,  I  found  the  tracks  of  the  siucp 
and  dogs—the  sheep  in  the  middlo, 
a  dog's  track  on  each  Fide,  aboutf  )iir 
or  five  feet  from  tlie  sheep.  I  could 
not  follow  them  much  in  the  woo>l-. 
The  snow  had  fallen  that  niglit  ei;:!jt 
or  ten  inches,  and  so  damp  it  put  out 
the  tracks  by  falling  oft'.  I  did  not 
know  of  a  sheep  in  five  miles  of  me. 
I  kept  it  a  day  or  two,  and  found  that 
it  belonged  to  Crawford,  about  two 
miles  off.  The  sheep  and  dogs  were 
his.  The  sheep  was  a  cosset.  It  is 
supi)osed  that  it  was  frightened  Ijy 
the  wolves,  and  the  dogs  protected 
it  in  its  fiight  through  the  woods. 

I  shot  at  deer  several  times  tlie 
first  winter,  vrhile  standing  in  the 
house.  In  the  morning  I  would  often 
see  deer  browsing  near  the  house.  I 
used  to  go  out  at  night  and  watch 
where  I  had  chopped  through  the 
day.  I  shot  one  and  wounded  it,  and 
had  a  good  time  of  it  for  two  hours, 
with  my  little  dog,  tlirougli  the  chop- 
ping in  all  directions,  but  I  shot  it 
the  second  time  and  got  it. 

INDIANS. 

The  Indians  used  to  come  and  hunt 
every  fall  for  several  years,  and  liave 
their  regular  camps,  saying  they  liad 
the  riglit  by  treaty  to  hunt  for  a  cor- 
tain  time.  "^They  were  quite  friendly. 
Sometimes  they  would  go  to  cribs 
and  get  corn  without  leave,  if  tlio 
man  was  not  at  home;  they  paid  no 
attention  to  what  the  wonum  would 
sav. 

William  Baker  was  born  in  Provi- 
dence Co.,  Khode  Island,  in  171)7,  and 
came  to  Marcellu^  X.  Y.,  in  IMO. 
lie  there  inarried  Miss  Leah  Davis, 
in  1818,  and  moved  to  Fairfield  in  the 
fall  of  \'6V^,  in  com]>any  with  Philip 
jVIotUtt  and  Iiis  brotiier  Spencer— all 
with  ox  teams  and  a  drove  of  cattle. 
Thev  were  on  the  road  twenty-three 
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days.  He  settled  on  lot  No.  1  (north- 
west corner  lot)  of  third  section,  and 
cleared  up  his  farm.  He  had  no  chil- 
dren. He  has  for  several  years  been 
crippled  and  almost  helpless,  in  con- 
sequence of  overdoing  in  the  harvest 
field.  He  had  sores  and  bad  swell- 
ings; is  at  this  time  better,  and  goes 
over  his  farm  once  in  awhile  with  the 
help  of  two  crutches.  The  cow  he 
drove  in,  he  sold  for  $10,00,  and  gave 
S7,00  of  it  for  a  barrel  of  salt.  ^  He 
and  his  wife  are  living  on  their  farm 
that  they  settled  on  forty-four  years 
ago.  Mr.  Baker  has  a  good  farm 
property.  He  now  enjoys  the  fruits 
of  his  hard  labor,  even  under  his 
many  afiiictions. 

Havilah  Smith  was  born  in  Wi ad- 
ham  Co.,  Conn.,  in  179S;  soon,  with 
his  parents,  he  moved  to  Cayuga  Co., 
N.  Y. ;  was  married  to  Miss  Sally  Har- 
wood  in  August,  1821,  and  moved  to 
Fairfield  in  June,  1822.  He  settled 
on  lot  22,  third  section,  and  built  a 
log  liouse,  dug  a  well  with  a  wooden 
shovel  and  an  old  ax  for  a  pick ;  he 
could  get  nothing  else.  He  moved 
in  with  a  poor  old  one-horse  wagon ; 
he  had  no  money  to  begin  with.  He 
soon  sold  out  his  article  to  R.  M. 
Cherry  for  §100,00;  then  went  into 
the  east  part  of  the  township  and 
bought  land  of  Jo?eph  Crawford — 
all  new  again;  built  a  log  house, 
cleared  up  quite  a  farm  there,  and 
then  sold  out  to  Israel  AYeeks.  He 
then  bought  a  little  north  of  the  cen- 
ter of  the  township,  on  the  old  State 
road,  (lot  31  and  part  of  lotSO,)  built 
a  brick  house,  and  cleared  up  the  bal- 
ance ot  the  fiu'Qi.  He  owns  from  250 
to  300  acres  of  land.  He  lost  six 
children  while  young ;  five  are  living 
— Joseph,  Walter,  Lucy,  one  daugh- 
ter in  Minnesota,  and  Matilda,  wlio 
is  with  them  yet.  Walter  is  a  line 
artist.  ^Ir.  Smith  and  wife  are  yet 
living.  He  has  l)er()me  one  of  the 
weaiihiost  larmers  oi'  Fairlield. 

Mr.  John  Cherrv  \vas  born  March 
20th,  1798,  in  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y .    He 


was  married  to  Permelia  Adams  on 
the  30th  of  December,  1820.  Then 
they  were  both  living  in  Sempronius, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Cherry  moved  to  Faii-field 
in  September,  1821 ;  he  came  in  with 
an  ox  team,  a  drove  of  12  cows  and 
six  sheep,  and  settled  on  lot  No.  35, 
third  section.  He  has  raised  four 
children.  Phebe  Minerva  was  mar- 
ried to  Aaron  D.  Abbott  on  the  25th 
of  April,  1841,  and  died  in  Fitchville 
in  1850;  John  is  a  farmer  in  Ripley 
Township,  Huron  County,  0;  Wm. 
Adams  is  married  and  gone  to  Rice 
Co.Minnesota;  Emma Cemantha was 
married  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Robinson  and  is 
living  in  Bronson  Township,  Huron 
Co. ;  his  wife  died  Nov.  29, 1854  aged 
56  years ;  Mr.  Cherry  was  then  mar- 
ried to  Mrs.  B.  Rick,  August  30th, 
1855;  soon  after  he  arrived  he  had 
to  live  on  hull  corn  and  milk,  no  po- 
tatoes, but  meat  for  two  weeks,  chop- 
ped every  day,  this  for  want  of  grind- 
ing. In  the  Spring  after  they  arrived 
thej^  lost  their  cow,  he  said  to  his 
wife,  noio  or?/,  the  tears  flowed  freely, 
yet  no  murmuring;  his  sheep  had  to 
be  yarded  for  8  years  ;  the  first  time 
they  were  left  out  the  wolves  Idlied 
one,  next  night  set  a  trap  and  caught 
the  wolf;  3  years  after  the  wolves 
killed  a  calf  in  a  pen  near  the  sheep, 
then  got  in  the  sheep  pen  and  killed 
4  and  bit  as  many  more;  set  a  trap 
and  caught  the  wolf;  caught  turkies 
by  building  pens;  and  got  lost  look- 
ing after  cattle,  and  lay  in  the  woods 
air  night,  the  wolves  liowled  about 
him,  came  near.  No  man  ever  did 
more  hard  work  in  town  than  he  has, 
(and  perhaps  the  most.)  He  is  yet 
healthy,  and  works  hard,  has  a  good 
form  of  175  acres  and  is  a  going  to 
work  it  alone  this  year.  He  is  now 
65  years;  he  has  never  used  tobacco, 
nor  but  little  spirits. 

Wni.  Cherry  was  born  Oct.  20th, 
1793,  in  Elizabel blown,  New  Jersey; 
when  quite  a  child  he  removed  with 
his  parents  to  Ca\' uga  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  at 
the  aijre  of  IS  he  commenced  school 
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teaching,  which  he  followed  8  years, 
not  only  in  New  York,  but  in  Penn- 
sylvania; among  his  pupils  Millard 
p^illmore,  afterward  President  of  the 
United  States — later  in  life  he  corres- 
ponded with  Mr.  Fillmore,  and  on 
one  occasion  entertained  him  at  his 
own  house  in  Fairfield;  in  the  war 
of  1812  Mr.  Cherry  was  on  the  Niag- 
ara frontier  under  Capt.  Bassett. 
On  the  30th  of  Dec,  1821,  he  was 
married  to  tiannah  Foote,  of  Onon- 
daga Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  in  June  1825, 
emigrated  to  Fairfield,  settled  on 
Lots  No.  27  and  28,  3d  sec,  cleared 
up  his  farm,  died  Dec.  19th,  1859, 
leavings  children  and  widow;  young- 
est son  Byron  and  widow  yet  living 
on  the  same  farm;  xVdaline  married 
Homer  Austin,  gone  to  Kansas:  Yin- 
ton  living  in  Bronson  Township,  Hu- 
ron Co.,  0. 

Keuben  M.  Cherrv  was  born  in 
Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  the  6th  of  July, 
1808,  was  married  to  Mrs.  Berilla 
Snow,  April  23d,  1823,  moved  to 
Fairfield  in  June  following,  bought 
out  Havilah  Smith,  giving  him  $100 
for  his  chance  or  what  he  had  done 
on  Lot  22, 3d  sec,  had  1  children  ;  Eu- 
nice who  was  married  to  C.  Tayton, 
living  in  Wood  Co.,  0.;  Udolpha,  and 
was  mr.rried  to  T.  F.  Hildreth  living 
in  Sandusky,  0.;  Mr.  Hildreth  is  in 
connection  with  the  I\ietliodist  and 
is  one  of  their  best  talented  men; 
he  was  raised  in  Fairlield  and  is  one 
other  brightest  sons;  Lucinda,  and 
\yho  was  married  to  L  Mitchell  now 
living  in  Greenfield  Township,  Hu- 
ron Co.,  0.;  Eugene,  only  son- living 
v.'ith  his  mother  on  tlie  homestead. 
Mr.  Cherry  died  Oct.  19th,  1856. 
^  Col.  Wm.  Greenfield  came  into 
Fairfield  in  June  1822  from  Cayuga 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  had  spent  his 
youthfn]  days;  there  married  Miss 
Cole  of  Onondaga  Co.,  said  State.  In 
lliat  place  he  was  promoted  to  the 
Colonelcy  of  his  Kegijnent,  served 
one  year  and  resigned.  He  bought 
Lot  4,  part  of  5,  some  of  3,  and  some 


more  4th  Sec;  cleared  up  land  fast, 
was  very  tasty  in  all  that  he  did. 
Sold  his  farm  and  went  to  Florence 
Township,  Erie  Co.,  0.;  lived  there 
several  years,  sold  and  moved  back 
to  Fairfield.  He  became  a  poor  man ; 
his  poverty  came  by  having  many 
suits  in  law  and  high  Courts ;  after 
all  this  weakness  he  Avas  one  of  the 
best  neighbors  that  need  be  ;  he  did 
more  than  any  other  man  in  getting 
roads  laid  out,  and  spared  no  pains 
or  expense  in  attending  to  any  thing 
that  would  tend  to  advance  the  inter- 
est of  the  Townshij).  He  died,  I 
should  think,  about  10  or  13  years 
ago.  His  wile  is  yet  living  with  her 
brother.  Gen.  Cole,  in  Greenfield 
Township,  0. 

Alvin  Whitten,  Silas  Adams,  Ira 
Bronson,  Philo  B.  Scott,  Henry  W. 
Brown,  John  Crawford,  Joseph  Craw- 
ford, Benjamin  Lee,  Eleazer  Jones, 
were  settlers  in  Fairfield  in  early 
days,  and  are  mostly  passed  away, 
except  Alvin  Whitten,  he  is  yet  with 
us ;  he  was  born  in  Cayuga  Co.  N.  Y., 
Sept.  12th  1807;  canie  to  Fairfield 
Sept.  1827,  was  married  to  Leah 
Snow  Sept.  9th,  1832,  had  4  children, 
one  died  young,  Corodon,  Berilla, 
Emma,  living  all  in  Fairfield.  Mr. 
Whitten  was  badly  injured  by  the 
discharge  of  a  cannon  on  the  4th  of 
July,  18^39,  both  hands  badly  crippled, 
face  much  burned,  confined  with  the 
injury  over  3  months ;  he  was  a  far- 
mer, but  it  spoiled  him  for  that  dejjart- 
ment,  he  sold  his  farm  and  pursues 
other  business. 

Walter  Hoy  was  born  in  Cayuga 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  married  Caroline  Benson 
in  1826,  came  to  Fairfield  in  1827,  set- 
tled on  the  Whiting  Tract,  in  the 
north  west  corner  of  the  4th  sec,  got 
hold  of  about  500  acres  of  first  rate 
land;  his  children  were:  Ichabod, 
Elma,  Mercy.  His  wife  died  Sept. 
14th,  1838;  lie  then  married  Betsey 
Cole  of  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  6th, 
1839;  children  by  his  last  wife  were 
Bradley,  Abna  and  Charles.    He  died 
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June  5th,  1862;  his  oldest  daughter 
Mercy  married  Mr.  Addison  Lee,  and 
lives  in  toTvn ;  the  rest  of  the  family 
yet  live  on  the  farm;  the  oldest  sons 
Ichabod  and  Elma  liaving  farms  set 
off  from  the  rest;  he  owned  a  farm 
in  Bronson  Township,,  some  \illage 
property ;  he  Avas  one  of  the  stirring 
men,  all  drive,  all  the  time  worked 
.  hard  himself,  and  all  about  him  had 
to ;  he  had  about  $1800  to  begin 
with ;  when  he  died  the  property 
that  the  family  had  accumulated  was 
all  of  $35,000. 

Walter  Branch,  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Fairfield,  Avas  born  in  the 
towm  of  Mereditli,  Delaware  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  in  1792 ;  emigrated  from  there  to 
Norwich,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  from 
there  to  Sempronius,  Cayuga  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  from  there  to  Fairfield,  in  the  fall 
of  1828 ;  purchased  Lots  40  and  41  in 
the  third  section,  where  he  still  re- 
sides, and  on  which  is  situated  apart 
of  the  village  of  North  Fairfi  eld.  He 
was  a  soldier  of  the  war  of  1812,  rep- 
resented Huron  Co.  in  the  Ohio  Leg- 
islature in  the  session  of  1838-9,  was 
appointed  Postmaster  January  1st 
1829,  it  being  the  first  establishment 
of  a  Postoffice  in  the  town.  The  bal- 
ance due  the  department  for  the  first 
quarter  was  $1.10 ;  the  largest  bal- 
ance due  the  department  for  any 
one  quarter  for  the  first  four  years, 
was  $11.94  ;  when  he  resigned  in  ia- 
vor  of  Horace  L.  Moulton,  and  the 
following  gentlemen  have  been  his 
successors  in  the  office  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  viz.:  Z.  B.  Stilson,  Horace 
L.  Moulton  re-appointed,  David  John- 
son, Thomas  Smith,  D.  L.  Stevens 
and  Frank  Evens  who  holds  the  of- 
fice at  this  time,  March  10th  1863 ; 
the  balance  due  the  department  from 
Julv  1st  to  October  1st,  1862,  w\as 
$98.21. 

He  was  married  in  1831  to  Mary 
F.  Benson,  daughter  of  Capt.  Abijali 
Benson,  tlien  a  resident  of  jMarcellus, 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  now  of  this 
place;  she  died  in  1843,  being  the 


mother  of  six  children,  viz.:  AValter, 
Vine,  Prudence,  Augustus,  Mary  and 
Louisa.  Tiie  three  eldest  died  young, 
being  each  between  two  and  thre'e 
years  old.  Tlie  other  three  are  still 
living  and  married.  Augustus  in 
Michigan,  the  other  two  in  this  town- 
ship. He  was  married  again  in  1844, 
to  Phila  Dexter,  formerly  from  Owas- 
co,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  was  the 
mother  of  two  cliildren,  viz:  Phila, 
Jane  and  Melvin  Dexter,  who  still  re- 
side with  their  parents. 

One  little  incident  is  worthy  of 
note  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  for- 
est, Avhich  v/as  but  little  injured  in 
the  township  at  that  time;  wlien 
Lots  40  and  41  were  purchased  they 
were  a  dense  forest;  and  on  40,  by 
the  side  and  rather  within  the  bounds 
of  the  road,  and  almost  in  front  of 
the  now  dwelling  house  of  the  said 
Branch,  there  stood  a  large  poplar  or 
whitewood  tree,  considered  tlie  larg- 
est to  be  fouu din  the  vicinity :  it  was 
well  and  truly  termed  the  king  of 
the  forest,  it  was  24  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence above  the  swell  of  the  roots; 
it  was  very  tall  and  perfectly  straight, 
and  held  its  bigness  well  to  the  top, 
but  as  the  land  was  to  be  cleared, 
and  the  other  timber  cut  down,  it 
was  not  thought  proper  for  the  king 
to  remain  without  subjects,  therefore 
it  was  decreed  in  council  tliat  lie 
should  vacate  his  throne  ;  according- 
ly six  or  eight  men  went  at  it  with 
their  axes ;  it  proved  to  be  hollow 
at  the  stumi),  and  in  a  few  honrs  his 
majesty  lay  stretched  on  thegronnd. 
By  chopping  in  on  each  side  it  was 
sawed  into  six  rail  cuts,  each  eleven 
feet  long,  being  sixty-six  feet  with- 
out a  knot  or  limb;  it  got  considera- 
bly injured  by  fire  but  made  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  rails ;  we 
think  old  Abe  in  his  best  days  never 
splitalarger  tree  into  rails;  the  stump 
was  used  for  many  years  for  various 
pur])Oses,  such  as  a  pig  pen,  lic-n 
roost,  (fcc;  many  marvelous   stories 
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went  back  to  York  State  in  regard  to 
the  big  white  wood  tree. 

CHURCHES. 

The  Congregational  Cluirch  in 
Fairfield  was  organized  at  the  house 
of  Abijali  Bensons,  on  tlie  23d  day 
of  Feb.,  1841,  by  E.  P.  Salmon.  The 
folloAving  named  persons  were  those 
tliat  made  up  the  church  at  that 
time:  Abijah  Benson,  Freelove Ben- 
son, Jonathan  Fesendon,  Clarisa 
Fesendon  and  Fhebe  W.  West; 
soon  after  a  number  more  were  added. 
The  number  of  members  at  this 
date  is  94.  The  pastors  of  the  church 
are  E.  P.  Salmon,  salary  62,900 ;  A. 
E.  Whitmore,  SlOO ;  Lucioiis  Smith, 
81,000;  R.  McCune,  82,000;  Mr. 
More,  ^600;  donations,  '*^50  per  year 
— $1,050  ;  benevolent  contributions 
for  all  purposes,  includiug  domestic 
and  foreign  missionary  and  bible 
cause,  S500.  The  house  of  worship 
built  1849  costSl,GOO  ;  repairs,  stoves 
and  pipes,  S200 ;  the  church  has  paid 
in  all  for  jnoral  and  religious  pur- 
poses to  this  date,  as  near  as  can  be 
ascertained  bv  those  best  acquaint- 
ed, the  sum  of  §9,050  to  April  1st, 
1863. 

The  Methodist  Church,  the  1st 
class  in  this  order  was  formed  in  Fair- 
field in  1822,  but  from  5  to  10  mem- 
bers in  number.  The  church  has 
been  steady  and  untiring  in  its  ef- 
forts. It  has  had  many  revivals, 
many  have  been  added,  and  many 
Iiave  gone  from  the  place.  Its  pres- 
ent number  of  members  in  the  town- 
ship are  about  80 ;  this  church  Ijuilt 
a  house  of  worship  which  cost  SI  ,600. 
'Salaiy,  missionary,  domestic  and  for- 
eign, sabbath  school  expenses,  do- 
nations, repairs  and  lot,  all  amount 
^>y  a  show  of  their  records,  including 
cost  of  house,  69,603.  Adam  Poe 
^va^  one  of  the  1st  circuit  ])reachers, 
♦\ud  was  much  beloved  for  his  piety; 
^hice  that  time  they  have  had  many 
fJlher  able  men  on  the  circuit. 


The  Baptist  Church  was  constitu- 
ted at  Samuel  Foote's,  January  1st, 
1832,  by  Eider  Ashel Morse.     iS^ames 
of  members:    Henry  Terry,  Jacob 
Hicks,  Frederick  Hicks,  Win.  Baker, 
Selden  Jones,  George  T.  Foote,  Eb- 
en  Guthrie,  Samuel  Foote,  Epanetus 
Starr,    Jeremiah    Kingsbury,    Sally 
Kingsbury,  Koxana  Terry, Lois  Hoyt, 
Rebecca  Jones,  Eliza  Hicks,  Rachel 
Hicks,   Elizabeth   Summerlain,   Co- 
in antha  Baker,  Sally  Berdick,  Eliza 
Foote,  Huldah  Starr,  Avis  Beam,  Le- 
ah Baker,  Esther  Foote,  Mrs.  Level — 
25  members.    The  church  soon  was 
divided ;  those  from   Bronson  wish- 
ing to  be  organized  into  a  conference 
at  Bronson,  and  it  was  done ;  soon 
after  that  a  conference  was  forjned 
at  New  Haven,  a  branch  of  Fairfield 
church.      The  pastors    and    ofiicers 
took  care  to  follow  close  after   the 
rules  given,  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  community,  that  they  might 
gain  their  attention  to  the  require- 
ments of  religion,  they  very  success- 
fully succeeded,  large  numbers  were 
added,   many    sx)ecial    efi'orts    were 
made,  all  were  crowned  with  success 
up  to  1858.    The  membership  at  that 
time  was  240,  now  only  155,  all  ow- 
ing to  a  change  of  policy;  the  ex- 
penses of  the  church,  for  its  salaries, 
missionary    investments,    domestic 
and  foreign,   sexton's  services,  sab- 
Jjath     school     expenses,    donations, 
abroad  donations,  parsonage,  house 
of  worship,  bell,  repairs  on  the  house, 
lot,   one   acre   of  land,  and  fencing 
same,  and  sheds,  amounts  to  the  sum 
of  .^19,220  to  this  date,  made  out  by 
Samuel  Foote,  one  of  the  number  in 
its  constitution,  who  kept  its  records 
many  years,  and  si)ared  no   expense 
nor  effort  to  make  it  an  invit  ing  body ; 
butsjjecial  circumstanceshave  chang- 
ed liis  interest  in  the  church  lor  a 
few  years  past,  and  in  this  time  the 
membershi])  has  ])oen  reduced  84  by 
a  departure  from  the  former  practice 
and  usages  of  the  church. 
Disciple   Church,  organized   May 
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20th,  1854,  by  Elder  Henry  Dixon,  studies"  ^Yere  pursued  and  completed 
Number  of  members  at  its  organiza-  in  part  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  part 
tion,  28,  present  number  178.  The  in  Maryland,  having  finished  them  in 
church  built  a  brick  house  of  wor-  a  High  School  taught  by  the  Eev. 
ship  in  1857,  cost  ^2,500,  including  lot  Samuel  Martin,  D.  B. 
and  furniture.  Pastors  employed  He  then  resolved  to  make'  the 
since  its  organization.  Elders  Henry  medical  profession  his  occupation  in 
Dixon,  Andrew  Burns,  Charles  S.  life,  and  entered  the  office  of  Doctor 
Thompson,  and  others  temporarily.  Robert  Archer,  of  Deer  Creek,  Hart- 
Salaries  at  the  rate  of  $600  per  year,  ford  Co.,  Maryland,  witii  whom  he 
for  what  time  they  have  had  pastors  ;  studied  four  years,  attending  his  first 
one  half  of  the  time  for  9  years  course  of  Lectures  at  Baltimore,  in 
amounts  to  82,700;  sabbath  school  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  his 
expenses,  $15  per  year,  amounts  to  final  course  at  Philadelphia,  in  the 
$135,  whole  amount  of  expenses,  85,-  Jefi'erson  Medical  College,  where  he 
335.  received  his  Diploma,  in  March,  1832. 

This   church  has  for  its  faith  and  While  there  he  was  the  office  student 

practice  nothing  but  the  bible — the  of  Doctor  George   McClellan,  Prof 

whole  bible.  of  Surgery  in   the  Institution.      He 

Expended  by  the  Churches  iu  Fairfield  for  was  the  father  of  Maj.   Gen.  Geo.  B. 

religious  influences  as  follows :  McClellan.     Dr.  Crawford  regarded 

Pon!il'l^'^^^^T^^^^^        ^in-o  him  as  the  best  lecturer,   and  deci- 

Congreuatioual  Chiucli, 10,1  oO  i     n      .i  .  i         i  i  .-c  \ 

Baptist  Church, 1 9.oS0  dedly  the  most  expert  and  beautiiul 

Disciple  Church, 0,335  operator  as  a  surgeon,  he  ever  saw. 

At  the  time  of  opening  his  office  at 

To  the  1st  of  March,  1SG4, $45,068  ^.r      n^,.^  p,,  ,-<-  ...qc    on    pniirp  wilrlpr- 

Donated  as  follows  on  ytate  Road, 1,100  ^^®  oenlei,it  was  an  eiiuie  A\iiaer 

«        u        u       Milan  Canal, ooo  ness  for  miles  each  way;  though  tlie 

"        "        "        steam  Mill,.' 400  late   Ezra  Smith,   of  Maxville,  had^ 

Stock  in  Rail  Road  and  cost, 55,000  j\ist  opened  a  store  there,  beinc:  the 

Aid  Society,. .. .... ....  ..••••.•; ^''^^^  the  first  in  the  township.    The^Doc- 

Soldier's  bounty  raised,  of  winch  some  i.^^^  ^ij-ov.  ^  i  i 

part  may  be  refunded, 6,-200  tor  remamect  here  only  one  year,  and 

then  removed  to   the   Corners,  now 

$iii,2G8  krown  as  North  Fairfield,  then  call- 

FiRST  PHYSICIAN  -(ABRIDGED  BY  ED.)  ^^  '^Greenfield's  Cornel^,"  and  after- 

^  '  wards   well-known   as   '' Steam  Cor- 

The  first  Physician  settled  in  the  ners,"   or  "Steamburgh,"  because  a 

township,  was  J.  N.  Campbell,  Isl.  D.,  steam  mill   was  soon  put  up  there. 

who  opened  an  ofiice  at  the  centre  Here,  also,  in  1833,  Horace  L.  Moul- 

of  the  township  in  the  Fall  of  1S32,  ton,  from  Connecticut,   opened   the 

having  been  then  recently  received  first  store   at  that  point,  where  lie 

into  an  equal   co-partnership   in  the  continued   the   mercantile  business 

practice  by  the   late   Dr.   i\roses  C.  for  several  years  with  great  success, 

Saunders,  of  Peru,  with  an  olnce  in  and  establishing  the  reputation  of  an 

each  town.  honest  man. 

Dr.  Campbell  is  a  thoroughly  ed-         In  tlie  Fall  of  1832,  the  Company 

ucated  physician,  and  obtained   his  was  formed  for  building  the  Steam 

education  in  general,  and  in  his  pro-  Mill,  consisting  of  F1)enezer  Foot, 

fession,  by  his  own  energy  and  per-  Sampson  Baker  and    Doctor  Cninp- 

severance;  both  his   pare'iits   having  bell.     The  mill  was  erected  in  18->>, 

died  while  he  was   but   an  infant.-^  but  in  consequence  of  a  lailure  of  tlnj 

He  was  Idndly  cared  for  by  relatives  machinists  to  supply  the  engine  auj 

and  a  guardian.      His    "scholastic  machinery,  it  was    not  started  till 

1834. 
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The  Doctor,  however,  continued  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  with 
great  success.  In  the  Kali  of  1834, 
he  put  up  a  building  for  an  office,  so 
constructed  as  to  alford  him  an  office, 
and  consulting  room,  with  upper 
rooms  for  mechanics,  a  shoemaker 
and  a  tailor,  as  it  was  the  design  to 
start  a  village  at  once.  The  building- 
served  well  its  intended  purposes  for 
about  three  years;  but  in  the  winter 
of  1837,  the  lazy  shoemaker,  too  in- 
dolent to  cut  his  wood  short  enough 
for  the  stove,  filled  up  his  stove  and 
went  off  a  sleigh-riding,  and  when 
the  wood  burned  olf,  fell  on  the  floor 
and  fired  the  building  wliic]i  was  en- 
tirely consumed,  and  its  contents, 
with  few  exceptions.  This  was  the 
first  building  lost  by  fire  in  Fairfield, 
and  the  second  built  towards  start- 
ing a  village. 

In  1834  the  co-partnership  of  Doc- 
tors Saunders  &  Campbell  was  ami- 
cably dissolved,  and  Dr.  C.  continued 
his  practice  alone  with  equal  success. 
In  1835  he  was  married  to  Miss  Le- 
vanthia  W.  Smith,  eldest  daughter 
of  Ambrose  Smith,fornierly  of  Clark- 
son,  N.  Y.,  but  then  just  moved  into 
Fail-field.  In  connection  with  his 
practice,  the  Doctor  has  had  a  great- 
er number  of  office  students  than 
generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  physicians 
of  rural  districts  or  small  villages. 
In  the  mean  time  many  other  phys- 
icians, of  various  scliools,  have  from 
time  to  time,  settled  in  the  township 
or  village,  who  have  all  received  kind 
treatment  of  Dr.  C,  but  have  not  se- 
riously affected  Ins  success. 

We  conclude  with  the  Doctors  ac- 
count of  two  incidents  in  his  early 
practice,  as  illustrative  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
new  settlements,  he  says:  ''In  tlie 
winter  of  1833,  Doctor  Saunders  and 
myself  had  some  patients  to  visit  \\\ 
the  Post,  or  Johnson  settlement,  on 
the  town  line  between  Fitchville  and 
Hartland;  according  to  agreement, 
we  met  at  Crawford's  Corners,  on  the 


old  State  Road,  (now  called  Water's 
Corners, )  early  in  the  morning.  The 
mud  being  about  one  foot  deep,  with 
a  hard  crust  on  the  top,  and  eight 
inches  of  snow;  we  found  it  impos- 
sible to  ride  through  the  woods,  ow- 
ing to  the  crust  and  ice,  and  as  there 
was  no  trail,  we  concluded  to  take  it 
on  foot.  (  The  Doctor  told  me,  I  will 
learn  you  to  peddle  pills  in  Ohio.) 
I  shouldered  the  pill  bags,  and  he  the 
axe.  He  acted  as  engineer,  I  went 
ahead  and  he  kept  me  straight  ahead 
until  he  called  a  halt,  then  he  blazed 
the  trees  up  to  me ;  then  I  would  go 
on  again  until  halted,  and  the  Doc- 
tor blazed  up;  and  thus  Ave  marked 
the  i)resent  town  line  road  through 
to  the  road  running  from  Fitchville 
to  Olena.  Then  Olena  was  a  beauti- 
ful wilderness.  After  visiting  our 
patients  in  the  neighborhood,  we 
went  to  Fitchville,  there  being  one 
small  store  there.  After  visiting  our 
sick  there,  started  for  the  Center  of 
Fairfield,  and  got  in  at  dark,  having 
brushed  the  snow  off  many  logs  to 
sit  down  to  rest  in  the  afternoon." 

"  On  another  occasion  I  Avas  called 
to  Thomas  Waiting's  in  Eipley  Tp., 
in  the  night,  to  see  his  son.  After 
prescribing  for  him,  I  started  for 
home.  When  a  little  north  of  the 
toAvn  line,  Avhile  passing  around  a 
swamp  near  Ezra  ChappePs,  it  being 
about  one  o'clock  at  night,  and  ver}' 
dark,  and  overtaken  by  a  tremend- 
ous thunder  shower,  I  got  lost  in  the 
woods,  my  horse  not  being  able  to 
follow  the  trail.  I  got  off,  and  took 
my  pill-bags  in  one  hand  and  my 
horses'  tail  in  the  other,  and  started 
him  along,  hoping  he  would  bring 
me  to  the  trail,  but  losing  my  hatand 
getting  my  face  scratched,  I  cried 
whoa!  and  tied  my  horse  to  a  tree, 
and  took  uj)  lodgings  on  the  lee  side 
of  a  big  white  wood  tree,  which  I  was 
enabled  to  find  by  the  vivid  Hashes 
of  lightning.  I  remained  until  day- 
light, when  I  found  myselt'near  where 
Z.  B.  Stilson  now  lives  in  Fairfield." 
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HISTORY  OF  RUGGLES, 


BY  SAMUEL  C.  STURTEVANT. 


Ruggles  was  so  called  after  Judge 
Aim  on  Ruggles,  the  Fire  Lands 
Surveyor,  whose  biograpliy  is  given 
by  Hon.  Benjamin  Summers,  in  the 
account  of  Vermilion  Township,  in 
Vpl.  4th  of  the  Pioneer.  In  1815, 
eight  years  before  the  first  settle- 
ment. Judge  Ruggles  owned  five 
hundred  and  eiglity-two  acres  in  the 
2d  section.  Barlow  Sturges  also 
owned  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres.  This  is  all  the  account  we 
find  in  the  county  records  of  land- 
holders here  at  that  time.  Ruggles 
belonged  to  Huron  Co.,  until  the 
erection  of  Ashland  Co.,  in  184G  to 
which  it  has  since  been  attached. 

NATURAL  APPEARANCE. 

The  central  portions  of  the  town- 
sliip  are  level,  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern slightly  undulating,  the  western 
and  northern  considerably  broken 
and  uneven.  It  included  no  prairie, 
being  originally  a  dense  forest.  The 
best  of  the  timber  has  disappeared 
so  rapidly  that  well  timbered  land  is 
now  the  most  valuable.  Beech  trees 
constituted  the  greater  xDart  of  the 
forest,  but  were  thicldy  interspersed 
with  maple,  elm,  basswood,  hickory, 
whitewood  and  ash,  with  abundance 
of  the  finest  oaks  on  the  uplands,  and 
black  walnut,  butternut  and  syca- 
more along  the  streams.  The  soil 
in  the  central  portions  is  clayey. 
The  other  parts  being  mostly  a  grav- 
elly loam  ;  it  is  strong  and  produc- 
tive, being  well  adapted  to  either 
grazing  or  the  raisnig  of  grain. 
There  are   two  stone  quarries;  one 


in  the  north  part  on  Mr.  Charles 
Curtiss'  farm,  the  other  in  the  west 
part  on  AVakeman  Beach's  farm. 
They  are  not  very  extensive,,  but 
yield  a  good  quality  of  stone  in  sufli- 
cient  quantities  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. There  are  no  marshes  or 
waste  lands  of  any  kind.  The  Ver- 
milion river  drains  the  entire  town- 
shij),  every  i^art  being  intersected  by 
its  tributaries ;  it  crosses  the  south 
line  nearly  two  miles  east  of  the 
south-west  corner,  and  Hoavs  north- 
westwardly, leaving  tlie  township 
just  south  of  the  north-west  corner. 
Its  principal  tributary.  Buck  Creek, 
comes  from  Troy,  crossing  the  east 
line  three  fourths  of  a  mile  south  of 
the  center  road,  runs  northwestward- 
ly to  the  north  part  of  the  township, 
where  it  receives  the  waters  of  an- 
other creek  which  drains  the  south- 
east corner,  then  runs  westerly  to 
join  the  Vermilion.  In  the  southern 
part,  Whetstone  creek  runs  west  to 
the  Vermilion.  Another  creek  west 
of  the  river  runs  north-east  till  it 
joins  it.  At  the  time  of  the  settle- 
ment, deer,  wolves,  bear,  foxes,  rac- 
coons. Turkeys,  etc.,  were  found  in 
the  forests.  Those  of  tlie  settlers 
who  were  naturally  inclined  to  hunt- 
ing found  fine  opi^ortunities  for  in- 
dulging in  their  favorite  pursuit, 
while  those  who  were  not  so  inclin- 
ed, were  often  compelled  to  the 
chase  to  protect  their  stock  ainl 
crops  from  depredation. 

ANCIENT  REMAINS. 

There  are  no  mounds  or  other  an- 
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cient  artificial  works.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  Indian  relics  have 
been  found,  aside  from  flints,  arrow 
heads,  and  small  stones  cut  into  vari- 
ous shapes.  Of  these  I  know  of 
none  particularly  valuable  for  preser- 
vation. The  Indians  had  no  towns 
or  villages  witliin  our  limits.  A  few 
of  the  Wyandots,  and  other  tribes 
were  occasionally  in  town  after  the 
settlement,  but  always  quiet  and 
friendly  to  the  settlers. 

THE  SETTLEMENT. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Ruggles 
was  settled  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  after  all  trouble  with  tiie  Indi- 
ans in  this  locality  had  ceased,  we 
have  no  thrilling  incidents  or  extra- 
ordinary hardships  to  record.  Still 
there  was  the  usual  amount  of  unin- 
termitting  toil,  exposure  and  i)riva- 
tion,  which  is  always  inseparable 
from  the  work  of  converting  the 
wilderness  into  fruitful  farms  and 
pleasant  homes.  The  first  pioneer 
in  this  work  (though  preceding  oth- 
ers but  a  few  weeks)  was 

DANIEL  BEACH. 

He  was  born  in  Warren,  Litchfield 
Co.,  Connecticut,  March  16th,  1785. ' 
In  1805  he  came  on  foot  to  Canfield, 
Mahoning  Co.,  Ohio,  and  worked  one 
year,  then  returned  to  Conn.,  mar- 
ried Lorinda  Sacket  Jan.  1st,  1810. 
His  father  gave  him  forty  acres  of 
land  which  he  traded  for  two  hun- 
dred in  Talmadge,  Portage  Co.,  now 
Summit  Co.,  Ohio,  to  which  he  re- 
moved in  1811,  coming  through  with 
a  horse  and  yoke  of  oxen.  He  was 
drafted  into  the  U.  S.  service  for  six 
months  in  1812,  was  most  of  the  time 
at  Fort  Crogham.  He  came  to  Rug- 
gles  in  the  spring  of  1823,  Avith  Brad- 
ford Sturtevant  to  look  for  land,  tlien 
again  in  June,  when  he  and^Ir.  Stur- 
tevant bought  of  Jessup  &  Wake- 
man,  of  Conn.,  (who  owned  the 
greater  part  of  the  town,)  one  mile 


square,  in  the  south-west  corner  of 
sec.  3d,  Mr.  Beach  taking  the  west- 
ern   and    smallest    part.    He    also 
bought  land  in  sec.  4th  at  the  same 
time.    He  left  Talmadge,  July  2Sth, 
1823,  with  his  wife  and  five  children, 
viz.:  C^a'us  S.,  Reuben  K.,  Cordelia 
M.,  Harriet  L.  and  Daniel  B.,  accom- 
panied b}^  Eleazer  Sackett  and  Ezra 
Sjnith.    they  started  with  two  yoke 
of  oxen,  but  were  obliged  to  hire  an- 
other   pair    to    assist    them.    They 
camped  out  one  night  in  Gilford,  i\Ie- 
dina  Co.,  where  Mr.  Beach  and  Mr. 
Sackett  went  back  four  miles  for  a 
jug  of  water  to  drink.    At  Sullivan 
tlie}^  hired  John  Soles,  for  one  dollar 
to  pilot  them  to  New  Lojidon,  this 
being  the  first  team  that  had  ever 
passed  that  wa3\     They  lay  out  one 
nigijt  in  Troy.     They    reached  Mr. 
Beaches  land  Saturday,  xVu^.  2d,  at 
4  o'clock  P.  M.,  having  been  just  one 
week  making  the  triix     Cyrus  and 
Reuben  K.,  found  fire  at  a  deserted 
Indian  camp  with  which  they  cook- 
ed sux>i)er,  after  eating  which  Messrs. 
Beach  and  Sackett  commenced  that 
onslaught  upon  the  forest,  which  con- 
tinued so  ruthlessly  for  many  years. 
As  Mr.  Beach  Avas  the  leader  of  tlie 
party  he  probably  cut  the  first  tree. 
They  that  night  built  of  i)oles  a  cab- 
in ten  by  fifteen  i<dQi^  in  which  they 
lived  till  the  next  week  without  any 
roof    They  soon  built  a  log  house, 
but  before  moving  in,  discovered  that 
it  stood  in  the  middle  of  llie  road. 
They  took  it  down,  but  having  no 
time   to  rebuild,  went  to   clearing. 
After  putting  in  five  acres  of  wheat, 
where  W.  J.  Beach's    orchard  now 
stands,  they  rebuilt  their  house,  hav- 
ing lived  six  Aveeks  in  the  little  cab- 
in where  they,  one  night,  entertained 
so  many   visitors   that  the  sk'epers 
numbered  sixteen.    About  this  time 
Cordelia   and  Harriet    went  to  ^Ir. 
Mead's,  in  Greenwich,  visiting,  and 
were  lost  on  their  return.     .V  gener- 
al  hunt,  resulted  in  ]Mr.  jjcacliiind- 
ingthem,  about  midnight,  lying  be- 
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side  a  little  stream.  The  following 
winter,  Mr.  Beach  employed  hands 
enough  to  enable  him  to  chop  one 
hundred  acres,  which  he  cleared  the 
next  summer.  In  the  fall  ol  1824:, 
he  and  j\Ir.  Sturtevant  went  to  Tall- 
madge  for  apple  trees,  which  still 
produce  fruit  on  their  sons'  farms. 
Mr.  Beach  owned  various  tracts  of 
land  which  he  gave  to  his  children 
and  sold  to  others.  His  home-farm 
consisted  of  about  three  hundred 
acres  which,  in  his  old  age,  he  gave 
into  the  hands  of  his  sons,  Wake- 
man  and  William,  (both  born  in 
Kuggles)  on  condition  that  they 
should  x>^y  all  his  debts,  which  they 
were  soon  able  to  do.  In  1854-  he 
removed  to  Bowne,  Kent  Co.,  Mich- 
igan, where  his  daughter  Cordelia 
resided.  His  wife  returned  to  Bug- 
gies in  1856,  and  died  Nov.  10th,  of 
that  year,  at  the  residence  of  her 
son  Cyrus.  Mr.  Beach  returned  the 
following  winter,  and  the  next  May 
married  Mrs.  Frances  Peck,  widow 
ofTylor  Peck,  with  whom  he  lived 
till  his  death,  which  occurred  May 
21st,  3862,  at  his  residence  at  Bug- 
gies Center.  His  widow  lives  with 
her  son-in  law,  Dea.  Ira  Paine.  Mr. 
Beach  was  an  ambitious,  persever- 
ing man,  and  did  much  towards 
opening  up  the  township  to  set- 
tlers. His  memory  will  long  be  re- 
spected by  the  people  of  Buggies. 

ACCOUNT   OP  DESCENDxlNTS. 

1st.  C3TUS  S.  married  Norah  Gates: 
children ;  Cynthia,  Marion,  Norah  C, 
and  Wakeman,  Cvnthia  married  D. 
Fox,  now  Capt.  of  Co.  A.  101st  Beg't 
O.  Y.  L;  they  have  two  children, 
Paul  and  Marion. 

2d.  Beuben  K.,  married  Fanny 
Ourtiss;  children:  George,  Columbus, 
AVilliam,  Irena,  Miles  and  Mary. 

4th.  Harriet  L.,  married  Kolliu 
Curtiss  ;  children:  Charles,  (dead,j 
Horace,  now  in  the  651h  Beg't  O.  \ . 
I.,  Frederick,  now  in  California,  Fan- 
ny and  Harriet. 


6th.  Daniel,  died  several  years 
since. 

6th.  Wakeman  J.,  married  Phebe 
Ann  Washburn ;  children :  Diora, 
AVanda  and  Mary  Alice. 

7th.    W^illiam,  unmarried. 

llie  foregoing  have  their  children 
in  Buggies. 

3d.  Cordelia  M.,  married  Isaac 
Cowell  :  children;  Burton,  Daniel, 
Lorinda,  (dead,)  Betse}^  Jane, Norah 
and  William.  The  latter  in  the  army 
and  has  not   been  heard  from  in  a 

long  time.     Lorinda  married 

Stebbins;  Betsey  married God- 
frey; Jane  married  Asa  Tyler.  They 
reside  in  Bowne,  Kent  Co.,  Michigan. 
Children  who  died  in  infancy  wiirnot 
be  mentioned  in  this  record. 

Bradford  Sturdevant  was  born  in 
Warren,  Conn.,  March  16th,  1786.— 
Married  Sarah  Carter,  Jan.  1st,  1809, 
removed  to  Bichfield,  Summit  Co., 
Ohio,  in  June,  1816 ;  partially  cleared 
his  farm  there  and  built  a  frame  barn, 
then  in  1823  sold  out,  and  as  before 
related,  bought  land  in  Kuggles.  He 
intended  to  accompany  Mr.  Beach  in 
his  journey  to  this  place,  but  was 
detained  by  the  sickness  and  death 
of  his  son  William.  He  came  in 
August  and  built  a  log  house  on  the 
south  part  of  his  land,  two  miles  west 
of  the  Center.  In  Sept.  came  with 
his  wife  and  five  children;  Carleton 
H.,  Marcia,  Harriet,  Sarah  and  Isaac. 
They  came  with  ox-teams,  driving 
twelve  head  of  cattle  and  twenty 
sheep.  The  next  Jan.  he  drove  a 
dozen  hogs,  some  fat  and  others  lean, 
through  the  woods  from  Bichfield 
without  assistance,  being  one  week 
doing  it.  In  1824,  three  of  the  four 
families  then  here,  celebrated  Inde- 
pendence Day  at  Mr.  Sturtevant's. 
They  had  a  feast,  and  for  lire  works 
attempted  to  blast  a  large  whitewood 
log,  ])ut  it  proved  a  Hash  in  the  pan. 
Mr.  S.  built  the  first  frame  house.  It 
was  but  twenty-one  feet  square,  and 
is  still  standing.  In  1836  he  removed 
to  Milan,  Erie   Co.,  to   educate  liis 
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children.  Returned  to  Rnggles  in 
1844.  He  and  his  wife  still  live  with 
their  son  Isaac,  where  he  first  settled, 
enjoying  a  comfortable  and  hapi}y 
old  age.  He  is  of  the  stamp  of  the 
stern,  conscientious  old  puritans  from 
whom  he  is  descended,  is  firm  and 
decided  in  his  opinions,  and  possesses 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  ac- 
quaintances.§ 

ACCOUNT   OF  DESCENDANTS. 

1st.  Carleton  H.,  married  Lydia 
Peck :  children;  Nelson,  dead,  Brad- 
ford T.,  Samuel  C,  Martha  E.  Sam- 
uel; married  Adelaide  E.  Taylor;  Carl- 
ton H.,  died  Nov.  27, 18 18.  His  wid- 
ow and  children  live  in  Kuggles. 

2d.  Marcia,  married  B.  Ashley,  of 
Milan,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio :  children;  Sarah 
now  teaching  a  girl's  school  in  South- 
ern India;  Harriet,  Edward,  in  the 
9th  Ohio  Cavalry;  Martha,  Henry, 
Susan  and  Willie. 

3d.  Harriet  Sturtevant,  died  at 
school  at  Hudson,  Ohio. 

4th.  Sarah,  married  Dr.  Galpin 
of  Milan,  is  now  dead. 

5th.  Isaac,  married  Adelade  Car- 
ter: children;  Willie  C,  and  James 
Wilson;  lives  in  Ruggles. 

6th.  Martha,  born  j\Iay  17th,  1825, 
being  the  first  female  child  born  in 
Ruggles.  Married  Horace  Taylor,  a 
missionary  now  stationed  in  Southern 
India^  children  :  Martha  and  Horace, 
now  m  Ohio;  Isaac  and  Lucretiawith 
their  parents  in  India. 

7th.  William  B.,  married  Anna 
Wolcott,  children :  Eva  May  and  I\o- 
settaE.  William  enlisted  in  the  G5th 
Reg.  O.  y.  L,  but  is  now  in  the  In- 
valid Corps. 

Jacob  Roorback,  as  his  name  indi- 
cates, was  of  German  origin.  Born 
in  Maryland,  Feb.  27, 1795,  removed 
to  Pennsylvania,  thence  to  Scipio,  N. 
Y.,  thence  to  Milo,  now  Yates  Co., 

%  From  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance,  the  Editor 
takes  pleasure  in  l-earinp:  testimony  to  not  only  these, 
feut  other  6terling  qualities  of  Mr.  Sturtevant,  all  highly 
»fea&oned  -with  christian  graces.  F.  D.  P. 


N.  Y.;  was  in  the  war  of  1812.  Mar- 
ried  Amy  Sutherland,  Dec.  11, 1821, 
came  to  Ohio  in  Sept.  1823,  and 
bought  four  hundred  acres  in  Sec.  2. 
His  daughter  thinks  he  settled  here 
at  that  time;  others  say  he  spent  the 
winter  in  New  London,  I  think  the 
latter  opinion  is  best  sustained;  at 
an}^  rate  he  was  here  in  1824.  Mr. 
Roorback  died  March  21, 1850.  Mrs. 
Roorback  died  not  far  from  the  same 
time.  Their  only  child,  Sarah,  mar- 
ried A.  W.  Purdy :  children;  Alexan- 
der W.,  William  A.  C,  and  John  H,; 
they  live  where  Mr.  Roorback  first 
settled. 

Justus  Barnes,  of  Cornwall,  Conn., 
settled  in  Ruggles  in  1824,  one  mile 
west  of  the  "'center,  where  Cyrus 
Beach  now  lives.  He  remained  but 
a  few  years.  I  have  no  further  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  him,  save  that 
he  is  dead,  and  that  his  widow  lives 
with  her  son,  Sedgewick,  in  Clarks- 
field,  Huron  Co. 

Reuben  Eox  was  born  in  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  July  31, 1802;  married 
in  Warren,  Conn.,  to  Mina  M.  Smith, 
Jan.  1,  1823.  In  Sept.  1824,  took 
wagons  to  Albany,  then  the  Erie 
Canal  to  Brockport,  which  was  as 
far  as  boats  run  at  that  time,  then 
wagons  to  Buffalo.  There  was  but 
one  steamer  on  the  lake,  so  they 
were  obliged  to  take  a  schooner. 
They  suffered  much  from  storms  and 
sea  sickness,being  sixteen  days  ^oing 
from  Buffalo  to  Cleveland.  AVhile 
the  sails  were  being  mended  the 
Captain  took  them  to  see  two  sunk- 
en ships,  the  Lawrence  and  Niagara, 
the  one  which  Com.  Periy  was  obli- 
ged to  leave,  and  the  one  on  which 
he  gained  the  victory.  From  Cleve- 
land they  went  to  Ruggles  by  way 
of  Tallmadge,  with  ox  wagons,  in 
company  with  E.  D.  Smith's  family, 
reaching  liere  Nov.  4th,  1824.  They' 
first  lodged  in  the  log  school  house,^ 
but  soon  settled  one  mile  south  of 
Ruggles'  Corners.  They  had  one 
child,  Caroline,  at  that  time.    Had 
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three  afterwards;  one  married,  lives 
in  Fulton  Co.,^  Ills.  Another  also 
married,  lives  in  Lorain  Co.,  Ohio. 
Daniel  is  Ca])t.  of  Co.  A,  101st  Keg. 
O.  V.  I.  His  family  is  in  Kuggles. 
The  youngest  is  in  the  army.  Mr. 
Fox  removed  to  Fitchville,  Huron 
Co.,  where  he  died  Aug.  30th,  1816. 
His  widow  lives  in  Grafton,  Lorain 
Co.,  Ohio. 

Ezra  D.  Smith  now  lives  in  Ills. 
A  letter  of  inquiry  elicited  the  fol- 
lowing facts:  "I  was  born  in  AVar- 
ren  Connecticut,  Feb  23d,  1802.  In 
early  life  followed  shoemaking  in 
Conn.,  Mass.,  N.  Y.,  and  Ohio.  Mar- 
ried Cynthia  Bates  of  Kent,  Conn., 
Sept.  1 8th,  1821.  Our  ancestors  were 
from  Wales  and  England.  (Here  fol- 
lows a  descriiDtion  of  their  journey 
to  Ruggles,  which  being  similar  to 
that  of  Mr.  Fox  is  omitted.)  He  set- 
tled one  mile  south  of  Ruggles'  Cor- 
ners. He  had  three  children  born  in 
Ruggles.  1st.  L.  Starr,  married  Eli- 
za J.  Bennett,  has  two  children,  lives, 
in  Princeton,  Bureau  Co.,  Illinois. 
2d.  Walter  E.,  married  Catharine 
Louber,  of  Penn.,  has  three  children. 
3d.  Plumee  Addeliza,  married  J.  D., 
Ellis,  of  Ellisville,  111.;  they  have  two 
children. 

We  moved  from  Euggles  to  Yirgil, 
Fulton  Co.,  111.,  in  1837.  From  thence 
in  1817,  to  Ellisville,  in  the  same  Co., 
where  1  have  since  been  engaged  in 
merchandise.  We  had  two  children 
born  in  this  state.  Yellery  Ezra, 
married  Lydia  M.  Rechie,  has  one 
child.  Cvnthia  Amelia,  unmarried. 
My  mfe  died  Aug.  25th,  1817;  I  was 
married  to  Miss  Anna  Roe,  Nov.  27, 
1818.  Yours,  &c., 

E.  D.  SMITH. 

Abraham  Ferris  was  born  June 
16th,  1788,  in  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Removed  to  Chenango  Co.;  thence 
to  Milo,  now  Yates  Co.,  X.  Y.;  served 
a  term  in  the  war  of  1812;  married 
Marinda  Phillips;  started  for  Ruggles 
Oct.,  1st,  1S21.  Took  a  schooner  at 
Buffalo,  arriving  at  Sandusky,  could 


not  make  port  on  account  of  the 
storm,  but  were  driven  to  Detroit 
and  returned  after  the  storm  abated; 
reached  Xew  London  Nov.  2d.  Built 
a  log  house  in  Ruggles,  on  lot  17, 
sec.  3d,  to  which  lie  removed  about 
the  first  of  December,  being  the  first 
in  that  part  of  the  town.  The  family 
consisted  of  Mr.  Ferris,  his  wife,  and 
five  children;  Laura,  Pliiletus,  Sam- 
uel, Sarah  and  Lois.  The  first  and 
last  now  dead.  Erastus,Elias,  Jesse 
and  Elmira,  were  born  in  Ruggles. 
Philetus  married  Sarah  Monroe,  has 
one  child ;  George,  Sarah,  Samuel, 
Elias,  and  Elmira  live  at  the  old 
homestead.  Erastus  married  Joan- 
nah  Shackleford,  has  three  children; 
Franklin,  Bvron  and  Harriet.  Mr. 
Ferris  died  xVug.  13tli,  1850;  Mrs.  Fer- 
ris died  Sept.  17th,  1850. 

Andrew  Clark  and  James  Jemison 
settled  in  the  south  part  of  sec.  1th, 
in  1821.  Isaac  Sampson,  a  revolu- 
tionary soldier,  with  his  two  sons, 
Isaac  and  John,  settled  on  sec.  3d  in 
the  Spring  of  1825;  he  died  in  India- 
na. Perry  Durfee  came  here  about 
that  time;  he  afterwards  became  a 
Mormon  preacher.  Truman  Bates 
settled  in  the  north  i:>art  of  the  town 
where  Charles  Curtiss  now  lives;  he 
went  west  with  the  Mormons,  but 
becoming  dissatisfied  soon  returned. 
If  living,  he  is  now  in  Indiana.  Fur- 
ther information  about  the  above 
named  persons  I  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain;  none  of  them  now  live  in 
Ruggles. 

Norman  Carter  was  born  in  War- 
ren, Conn.,  Jan.  23,  1802;  came  to 
Ruggles  in  Nov.  1821  and  bought  lot 
26,  seel.  Then  went  to  Portage  Co. 
and  staid  one  year;  then  came  to 
Ruggles  and  worked  one  year  for 
Daniel  Beach,  then  went  again  to 
Portage  Co.,  and  from  there  to  Con- 
necticut, where  he  married  Lavina  • 
Hopkins,  Nov.  7,  1827;  returned  to 
Portage  Co.  and  staid  till  the  next 
Aug.,  then  removed  to  Ruggles,  and 
bought  in  addition  to  his  fonnerpur- 
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chase,  the  east  half  of  lot  17,  sec.  4, 
on  which  he  and  his  wife  still  reside. 
They  have  two  children;  Huldah  Ade- 
laide, married  Isaac  Stiirtevant;  has 
two  children,  Willie  C,  and  James 
Wilson.  2d,  Sarah  Lavinia,  married. 
William  Gault;  has  one  child.  They 
all  live  in  Ruggles. 

Aldrich  Carver  was  born  in  Tolland, 
Co.,  Conn.  Came  to  Huron  Co.,  0., 
in  1818.  In  1819  went  to  Maumee 
and  assisted  in  the  capture  of  the 
Indians  which  were  afterwards  hung 
at  Nor  walk.  Returned  to  Cayuga 
Co.  N.  Y,;  married  Amy  KnifFen  in 
1821.  In  the  Fall  of  1822  emigrated 
to  Greenwich,  Huron  Co.,  O.;  came 
to  Ruggles  in  the  Spring  of  1825, 
and  settled  on  lots  10  and  18  in  sec. 
4,  where  he  and  his  wife  still  reside. 
They  have  three  children.  Fanny 
married  D.  HuiTman,  has  five  chil- 
dren. Phebe  inarried  Jacob  Huff- 
man. John  lives  with  his  parents. 
All  are  in  section  4. 

Harvey  Sackett  was  born  in  War- 
ren, Conn.,  Dec.  24th,  1791.  Came 
to  Tallmadge,  Ohio,  with  his  father 
in  1811.  Served  six  months  in  Har- 
rison's army.  h\  the  Fall  of  1816, 
went  to  Conn.;  married  Thalia  Eld  red 
April  2d,  1817,  and  returned  to  Tall- 
madge; came  to  Ruggles  in  April, 
1825,  with  ox  teams,  being  eight  days 
on  the  road,  and  camping  out  two 
nights;  settled  on  lot  11,  sec.  3.  His 
family  consisted  of  his  wife  and  three 
children:  Dimmes,  Erastus  T.  and 
Erasmus  M.  A  daughter,  Irena,  was 
born  in  Rugbies.  Mrs.  Sackett  died 
April  20th,  1843.  Mr.  Sackett  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Mary  Van  Yrauken,  widow 
of  Garrett  A^an  Vranken,  April  12th, 
1744.  A  son,  Justus,  was  born  in 
1848.  Mr.  Sackett  removed  to  Ash- 
land, Ohio,  in  April, 1861.  Returned 
to  his  old  home  in  April  1863,  where 
he  now  resides. 

.       ACCOUNT   OF  DESCENDANTS. 

Bimmes  M.,  married  Nelson  Smith, 


has  three  children,  Harriet,  Theresa, 
and  Thalia. 

Erastus  1'  married  Lucretia  Lyons; 
children,  Harvey,  Myron  and  Har- 
mon. 

Erasmus M.,  married  Abigail  Gates, 
children,  William,  Charles  and  Elmer 
All  live  in  Ruggles. 

The  following  named  persons  set- 
tled in  Ruggles  soon  after  those 
whose  biographies  are  given.  Chas. 
Rathbone,  Thomas  Hendrix,  Taylor 
Peck,  Enoch  Taylor,  Daniel  G.  Bar- 
ker, Wm.  McMeekin,  Salmon  Wes- 
ton, George  W.  Curtiss,  Jas.  Poag, 
Nathan  Swan,  John  Hall,  Samuel 
Monroe,  Swift  Eldrid,  Gamaliel  G. 
Towns  end,  Amos  McBride  and  Hez- 
elviah  Barber. 

FIRST  BIRTH. 

Wakeman  J.  Beach,  son  of  Daniel 
Beach,  was  born  Jan.  11,  1825.  The 
most  of  his  life  has  been  spent 
here.  In  the  Fall  of  1848,  he  went 
to  New  Orleans,  and  from  there  to 
the  North-A7estern  States,  being  ab- 
sent about  one  year.  Also,  spent 
one  Summer  in  the  Eastern  States. 
In  xVpril,  1850,  went  to  California;  re- 
turned in  the  Fall  of  1851.  Married 
Phebe  Ann  Washburn  of  New  Lon- 
don, Dec.  24,  1853;  children,  W^anda, 
Diora  and  Marv  Alice.  August  25, 
1863,  was  elected  Colonel  of  Ihe  first 
Militia  Reg.  in  this  county.  He  lives 
near  the  west  line  of  the  township 
where  his  father  first  settled  and 
Avhere  he  was  born. 

FIRST  MARRIAGE. 

James  Poag  removed  from  Clear- 
creek  to  Ruggles  in  the  spring  of 
1827.  His  wife  soon  alter  died  leav- 
ing six  children.  I\lr.  I'oag  married 
Laura  C.  Smith,  June  ISth,  1832, 
this  being  the  first  marriage  in  the 
township.  ■  It  took  place  at  the  house 
of  E.  D.  Smith.  Ceremony  per- 
formed by  Daniel  Beach,  Esq.  The 
wedding  party    consisted    of    their 
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neighbors  and  all  the  settlers  from 
Connecticut.  They  have  five  chil- 
dren : 

1st.  Patty  Clarisa.  Mariied  A.  W. 
Eichards.  Lives  in  Troy,  Ashland 
Co.    Has  five  children. 

2d.  Washington  J.  Lives  with  his 
mother  at  the  homestead. 

3d.  A.  Jackson.  Married  Miss  San- 
ders.   Lives  in  Illinois. 

4th.  Kachael  C.  Married  J.  C. 
Wright.  Has  three  children.  Lives 
in  Illinois. 

5th.  Lydia  E.  Lives  with  her 
mother. 

Mr.  Poag  died  April  9th,  1854. 

John  A.,  son  of  Mr.  Poag  by  his 
first  wife,  went  to  the  woods  to  hunt 
ginseng  in  1827  or  1828,  he  being 
then  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  He 
lost  his  way,  and  when  night  came 
on,  climbed  a  tree,  carrying  his  bas- 
ket and  hoe  up  with  hiVn.  Soon  af- 
ter two  deer  came  running  by,  ap- 
pearing very  tired,  and  close  behind 
a  wolf  in  hot  pursuit.  On  crossing 
John's  track,  the  wolf  suddenly 
stopped  and  set  up  a  fearful  howl, 
which  frightened  him  so  that  he 
came  near  falling.  He  clung  to 
the  tree  all  night  Vvathout  sleeping, 
listening  to  the  music  of  howling- 
wolves  and  other  denizens  of  the 
forest.  At  daylight  lie  descended 
and  soon  after  came  upon  those  who 
were  searching  for  him.  For  a  year 
after  he  w^ould  get  up  every  night  in 
his  sleep,  and  get  into  another  bed, 
a  thing  which  he  never  did  before. 

FIRST  DEATH. 

Cyrus  Sanders,  from  Warren,  Con- 
necticut, a  single  man,  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  died  of  billions  fever  in 
1826.  He  was  a  nephew  of  B.  Stur- 
tevant,  for  whom  he  was  working 
when  taken  sick.  The  second  death 
was  that  of  Irena  Curtiss. 

^ULLS. 

The  first  saw  mill  was  built  by 
Daniel   Beach  in  1824,  on  the  Ver- 


milion, one  hundred  rods  north  of 
Puggles  Corners.  The  plank  for  the 
flume  were  sawed  in  Clearcreek. — 
As  this  v/as  soon  after  the  settle- 
ment, the  settlers  were  not  obliged  to 
go  out  of  town  after  lumber.  It  was 
soon  after  burnt,  but  immediatelv 
rebuilt.  Mr.  Beach  built  a  grist  mill 
atthe  same  place — in  1831  or  1832— 
to  which  steam  was  afterwards  at- 
tached. It  was  removed  to  Koch- 
ester,  Lorain  County,  a  few  years 
since.  W.  J.  Beach  has  a  steam  saw 
mill  in  the  south-west  part  of  the 
town.  There  have  been  built  on 
Buck  Creek,  four  saw  mills  and  one 
grist  mill.  The  latter  and  two  of  the 
former  are  not  now  in  existence. 
Grist  mills  had  been  erected  in  sev- 
eral adjoining  townships  before  Bug- 
gies was  settled,  so  the  settlers  had 
no  serious  trouble  in  getting  their 
grain  ground. 

Josiah  Botsford  opened  the  first 
store  at  Buggies'  Corners,  one  and 
one-half  miles  west  of  the  center, 
about  1830  to  1832.  The  first  Phys- 
ician was  a  Dr.  Baker,  who  flourished 
at  the  Corners  about  1831. 

The  first  post  office  was  established 
one-half  mile  south  of  the  Corners. 
G.  W.  Curtiss  was  Post  Master. 

Mail  was  carried  through  Buggies 
from  Nor  walk  to  Wooster,  by  a  man 
named  Aikwright.  Also  from  Sulli- 
van to  some  point  west  of  this.  I 
know  not  which  Avas  first. 

The  first  public  house  was  kept  by 
one  Mc  Crady,  at  the  Corners. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Buggies  was  attached  to  New  Lon- 
don for  civil  purposes,  until  its  or- 
ganization in  1826.  The  first  elec- 
tion was  held  January  2d  of  that 
year. 

NAMES  OF  VOTERS. 

Perry  Durfee,  Ben  ben  Fox, 

Harvey  Sackett,  B.  Sturtevant, 

Norman  Carter,  Jacob  Boorback, 

Truman  Bates,  Abraham  Ferris, 
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Justice  Barnes,     Ezra  D.  Smith, 
Daniel  Beach,        Aldrich  Carver. 

The  following  officers  were  cho- 
sen: 

Clerk,  E.  D.  Smith;  Trustees,  J. 
Koorback,  13.  Beach.  A.  Carver; 
Overseers  of  Poor,  B.  Sturtevants, 
H.  Sackett;  Fence  Viewers,  J. 
Barnes,  A.  Ferris;  Appraisers  of 
Froperty,  Reuben  Fox,  Ferry  Dur- 
fee ;  Constable,  W.  Carter ;  Super- 
visor, J.  Bates;  Treasurer,  H.  Sack- 
ett. 

It  will  be  seen  that  twelve  voter 
filled  thirteen  offices.  Each  had  one, 
the  double  honor  being  conferred  on 
11.  Sackett.  Another  election  was 
held  on  the  3d  of  April  following. 
Abraham  Ferris  was  elected  Treasu- 
er  and  T.  Bates  Constable.  R.  Fox 
and  B.  Sturtevant,  for  Supervisors. 
The  other  officers  retained  their  pla- 
ces. Harvey  Sackett  was  elected 
Justice  of  the  Peace  the  same  day, 
Five  voters  were  present  in  addition 
to  the  former  ones  :  C.  Sanders,  A. 
Bates,  T.  Hendrix,  D.  J.  Barker,  S. 

A.  Not.  The  next  fall  the  vote  of 
Ruggles,  being  the  last  township  of 
the  county,  reported  atNorwalk,  de- 
cided the  struggle  for  Commission- 
er, by  turning  the  scale  in  favor  of 
Frederick  Forsyth,  the  whig  candi- 
date. 

The  first  suit  was  brought  before 
Harvey  Sackett,  Feb.  23d,  1827. 
James  Nixon  vs.  Andrew  Clark,  for 
a  debt  of  sixteen  dollars.  Referred 
to  the  arbitrament  of  John  Haney 
and  Wm.  Gilchrist,  of  Cleacreek, 
whose  award  was,  that  the  defend- 
ant should  pay  all  the  costs,  and  the 
parties  give  each  other  fianal  re- 
ceipts. 

The  roads  first  opened  were  the 
north  and  south,  and  east  and  west, 
cemer  roads,  but  the  Commissioners 
not  feeling  verv  liberal  the  expen- 
ses were  paid   by  Daniel  Beach  and 

B.  Sturtevant.  A  good  quaUty  of 
cattle  were  brought  in  by  the  'first 


settlers.  Durhams  and  Devons  were 
afterwards  obtained  by  the  Beaches, 
and  others,  improving  their  flocks 
by  obtaining  Spanish  merinos. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

In  1824  a  schoolhouse  was  built 
eighty  rods  east  of  Daniel  Beach's. 
Betsey  Sackett  taught  school  there 
that  summer.  The  scholars  Avere 
the  children  of  D.  Beach,  B.  Sturte- 
vant, J.  Barns,  two  or  three  step- 
sons of  Andrew  Clark  and  several 
from  Greenwich.  The  school  was 
supported  by  rate  bills.  The  com- 
mon district  schools  have  always 
been  well  supported  here,  but  little 
else  has  been  done  for  the  cause  of 
education.  The  young  people  gen- 
erally attend  some  institution  else- 
where, to  finish  their  education.  A 
select  school  was  commenced  at  the 
center  in  1857,  and  continued  sever- 
al terms  with  much  profit  to  the 
young,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  finally 
failed  for  want  of  support.  A  Lite- 
rary Society  was  formed  in  1856,  but 
continued  in  operation  only  two  or 
three  winters. 

RELIGIOUS   AND   BENVOLENT  INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 

The  following  information  was  col- 
lected at  my  request,  by  Dea.  Ira 
Pain: 

The  first  sermon  was  preached  by 
Rev.  Joseph  Treat,  in  May  1821,  in 
the  log  school  house  before  men- 
tioned. The  first  church  was  organ- 
ized Janaury  11th;  1827,  by  Rever- 
ends E.  T.  Woodruff,  and  S.  Robin- 
son, of  the  following  individuals : 

Harvey  Sackett,  E.  D.  Smith,  Reu- 
ben Fox,  Tholia  Sackett,  Norman 
Carter,  Rachael  Curtiss,  Sarah  Stur- 
tevant, Lorinda  Beach,  Joshua  Peck, 
Mina  Fox  and  Cynthia  Smith.  This 
was  known  as  tlie  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Ruggles,  was  or- 
ganized on  the  union  ]}lan,  and  con- 
nected itself  with  Presbytery.  Rev. 
S.  Robbins  was  the  first  \vho  preach- 
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ed  regularly  here.  The  first  installed 
Pastor  was  Rev.  Benjamin  Judson, 
who  afterwards  died  at  Milan,  Erie 
Co.,  Ohio. 

The  Church  held  its  meetings  in 
schoolhouses  until  1838,  when  it 
erected  a  house  of  worship,  aided  by 
the  town.  It  served  the  double  pur- 
pose of  a  place  of  worship,  and  lor 
the  transcation  of  town  business.  A 
more  commodious  church  building 
was  erected  in  1854.  hi  1837  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  organ- 
ized a  Church  which  has  become  ex- 
tinct. The  Baptists  formed  a  church 
about  the  same  time,  which  has  also 
been  dissolved.  In  1852  a  German 
Lutheran  Cnurch  was  formed  by  the 
Rev.  John  Pope,  and  the  next  year 
it  erected  a  house  of  worship  in  the 
south-east  part  of  the  town.  The 
Protestant  Methodists  organized  a 
class  in  1858  and  now  hold  regular 
meetings.  A  Temperance  Society 
was  formed  at  an  early  day,  and  for 
a  time  exerted  a  good  influence, 
then  died  in  a  measure,  but  revived 
at  different  periods.  There  is  an 
efficient  Bible  Society  which  was 
formed  in  1848.  There  are  no  reg- 
ularly organized  Missionary  or  Tract 
Societies,  except  a  Juvenile  Mission- 
ary Society.  But  the  town  has  not 
failed  to  contribute  to  the  various 
benevolent  Societies  of  the  country 
annually,  as  liberally  as  any  of  her 
sister  towns. 

TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

There  are  none  in  the  township. 
During  the  early  settlement,  a  thrif- 
ty little  village  grew  up  one  and 
one-half  miles  west  of  the  center,  on 
the  Wooster  and  and  Norwalk  State 
road,  known  as  Ruggles'  Corners. 
There  were  two  stores,  two  taverns, 
grocery,  harness,  shoemakers',  tail- 
ors', blacksmiths'  shops  &c.,  tfcc.  As 
other  villages  grew  up  around  its 
business  decreased,  until  upon  the 
completion  of  tlie  Cleveland  Colum- 
bus &  Cincinnatti  Raih'oad,  it  failed 


entirely.  The  buildings  have  been 
mostly  removed  to  the  neighboring 
farms. 

VETERANS. 

Isaac  Sampson,  a  revolutionary 
soldier,  has  been  mentioned.  John 
Carney,  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  en- 
listed under  a  Captain  Van  IS'osdale, 
as  a  drummer  boy  in  the  revolution. 
Was  stationed  for  a  time  on  Lom^^ 
Island.  Was  at  the  battle  of  White 
Plains.  He  came  to  Ruagles  in 
1835.  Died  Nov.  12th,  IsSl;  aged 
ninety  years  and  one  month.  A.  rev- 
olutionary soldier  by  the  name  of 
Wilcox  lived  here  a  few  years  after 
the  settlement.  I  know  notliiug 
more  of  him,  save  that  he  died  and 
was  buried  here.  A  Mrs.  Disbro, 
who  died  in  this  town  several  years 
since,  while  living  with  her  son-in- 
law,  J.  Redfield,  was  said  to  have 
cooked  Major  Andre's  breakfast  the 
morning  he  was  hung.  I  have  tried 
in  vain  to  obtain  further  information 
concerning  her. 

•  SOLDIERS   OF  1812. 

Harvey  Sackett,  Salmon  Weston, 
Enoch  Taylor  and  Brahmin  Johnson 
are  living  in  Ruggles.  Samuel  Mon- 
roe is  now  living  in  Iowa.  He  was 
at  Detroit  under  Hull  when  he  sur- 
rendered. He  relates  that  the  sol- 
diers were  so  enraged  at  Hull  for 
giving  them  up,  that  they  fired  a 
volley  at  him  as  he  rode  over  an 
eminence  near  them.  Daniel  Beach, 
Samuel  Camp,  Jacob  Roorback, 
Abraham  Ferris,  John  Hall  and  Jo- 
seph Gates  are  dead. 

I  would  say  in  conclusion,  that 
while  the  facts  herein  stated  are 
generally  proved  beyond  dispute, 
still  as  peoples'  memories  (upon 
which  we  are  obliged  to  depend  for 
many  things)  do  not  always  agree, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  entirely 
exclude  errors  from  a  sketch  of  tlii^ 
land.    I  can  only  say  I  have  endeav- 
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ored  to  have  them  as  few  as  possi- 
ble. 

I  would  tender  thanks  to  those 
who  have  furnished  informalion, 
some  of  whom  have,  at  my  request, 
furnished  many  ijarticuJars  which  I 
have  finally  been  compelled  to  omit, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  work  becom- 


ing too  large  for  the  Society's  pub- 
lication. Hoping  that  this  (notwith- 
standing its  many  imperfections) 
Vvdll  prove  satisfactory  to  the  Society 
and  the  people  of  Kuggles,  it  is  re- 
spectfully offered. 

January  18th,  18G4. 


MEMOIRS  OF  RICHMOND, 


BY  JOHN  H.  NILES,  OF  NORWICH. 


The  origmal  name  of  Eichmond 
was  Cannon,  given  in  honor  of  ]Mr. 
Samuel  Cannon,  a  wealthy  merch- 
ant of  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  who 
was  one  of  the  sufierers  during  the 
revolutionar}^  war.  He  had  five  sons 
and  one  daughter.  Four  of  the  sons 
had  families.  John  moved  to  Troy, 
New  York,  and  the  daughter  married 
a  Mr.  Lockwood. 

OmGINAL  GRANTEES. 

The  following  table  gives  the 
names  of  original  grantees,  with  the 
amount  of  loss  reimbursed  to  each 
in  each  section : 

Section  1,  south-east  quarter. 

Elizabeth  Lockwood,          £721  s8  cI113.< 

23  18  00  " 

Stephen  &  Hooker  St.  John      5  00  3 

William  Seyraore,                     93  1  9 

Jabez  Saunders;                        31  13  11 

John  Camion,                          4G9  4  1>^ 

Total  1344  7 

Sec.  2,  north-east  quarter. 

John  Lockwood,  3d,  52  8         2)^ 

John  Lockwood,  9  12         8 

Thomas  Eitch,  77  10        lO^^ 

8 


Thomas  Fitch's  heirs,  11     17 

Hannah  Fitch's  heirs  4    00 

Benjamin  Merril,  4    00 

John  PJatt, 
Natluuiiel  Kaymond,  ■ 
fe  Uriah  Smith, 
Esther  St,  John,  1     10 

Peter  Sturgis,  '         0    14 

Simeon  Stewart,  jr.,  2    18 

Isaac  Scudder, 
Benjamin  Isaac's  heirs, 
Jolm  Northrop, 
Samuel  Olmstead, 
Nathan  Ruler,  3    17 

]\ratthew  Mead,  4    19 

Benjamin  Keeler,  10    19 

Clapp  Kaymond,  34      3 

Abraham  Benedict,  73      3 

Peter  Betts,  169      3 

Neheraiah  St.  John, 
Josiah  Winthrop, 


0    15 

9      2 

12     11 


330  18 

319  2 

142  17 

18  14 


59     14 
0      0 


Total,  1344 

Sec.  3,  north-west  quarter. 


William  St.  John, 


218 
35 
Stephen  &  Hooker  St.  John,     5 
Abraham  Gregory,  50 

John  Bel  din,  303 

Hannali  llanford,  570 

John  Cannon,  60 


11 

12 

0 

9 

14 

16 

3 


Total, 


1344     7 


1^ 

1^ 
10 

5 

5 

5 

8 

0 

4 

4 
10 

1 


2 
10 


y4 


6 
6 

0>^ 
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Section  4,  south-west  quarter. 


John  Cannon, 

}93 

7 

^V2 

Thomas  Fitcli's  heirs, 

18 

15 

9K 

Thomas  P'itch, 

77 

10 

lOX 

Hannah  Fitch's  heirs, 

6 

0 

10^1 

Betsey  Hall, 

22 

.9 

11 

Daniel  Fitch, 

129 

14 

6>^ 

Rebeca  Fitch, 

31 

11 

6 

John  Lockwood  3d, 

165 

15 

10 

Total, 


1344    7 


Soon  after  the  grants  were  par- 
titioned into  sections  among  the 
grantees,  in  1808  Judge  Isaac  Mills, 
of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  his 
brother,  Elisha  T.  Mills,  commenced 
the  purchasing  of  the  interests  of 
the  grantees  in  Richmond,  Green- 
field and  New  Ilaven,  and  acquired 
a  controlling  influence  in  the  lands 
of  those  townships,  and  a  complete 
ownership  of  the  townshij)  of  Rich- 
mond. When  the  Eagle  Banlv  of 
Hartford,*  Connecticut, failed,  Elisha 
T.  Mills  failed  with  it,  and  his  inter- 
est in  those  lands  was  transferred 
to  Geo.  Hoadlev,  and  from  him  to 
John  M.  Woolsey.  About  18-10  the 
unsold  part  of  the  marsh  was  divi- 
ded, and  Judge  Mills  took  the  south 
part,  and  Woolsey  the  north  part. 

NATURAL  .  APPEARANCES. 

Richmond  is  divided  into  upland 
and  marsh.  The  upland  occupies 
the  north  half  of  the  township,  and 
a  strip  across  the  west  side,  and  is 
heavy  timbered  with  white  and  red 
oak,  beach,  maple,  basswood,  elm, 
ash,  hickory,  wliitewood  and  black- 
walnut.  The  north  shore  of  the 
marsh  is  somewhat  bluffy,  and  rises 
30  or  40  feet  above  the  marsh,  but 
on  the  west  the  land  is  level  and 
rises  barely  above  it.  The  soil  is 
clay  loam,  slightly  undulating, 
though  the  north  w^est  part  is  quite 
broken  by  streams. 

STREAMS. 

Honey  Creek  rises  in  the  marsh  on 
the   north  side,  east  of  the  center  of 

*Kew  Haven. — Ed. 


the  towmship,  and  runs  west  in  the 
marsh  along  the  north  shore  about 
two  miles,  and  enters  the  woodlands 
and  leaves  the  township  on  the 
west  side,  and  empties  into  the  San- 
dusky River  above  Tiffin.  It  is  a 
sluggish  stream  of  about  CO  feet  in 
width,  and  runs  in  a  shallow,  marshy 
channel,  and  in  times  of  high  water 
flows  over  a  wdde  strip  of  woodlands 
on  each  side,  that  partakes  largely  of 
the  character  of  the  marsh  for  sever- 
al miles  down  stream. 

THE  MARSH. 

The  marsh  covers  over  one-third 
of  the  township,  and  contains  about 
20  square  miles,  and  is  six  miles  long 
from  east  to  w^est,  and  over  three 
miles  in  width,  and  covers  an  esti- 
mated area  of  5500  acres  in  Rich- 
mond, 3500  in  New  Haven,  and 
3800  in  Auburn,  in  Richland  Co. 

It  has  the  appearance  of  a  large 
grassy  prairie,  with  clusters  of  tim- 
ber and  bushes,  forming  islands.— 
The  soil,  or  muck,  is  composed  of  de- 
cayed grass,  and  is  wet  and  spongy, 
and  sinks  under  the  feet,  and  shakes 
to  some  distance  when  agitated,  and 
where  the  turf  is  not  strong  enougii 
to  bear,  is  miry,  and  sometimes  dan- 
gerous. 

The  Pigeonroost,  the  largest  of  the 
timber  islands,  lies  on  the  county 
line,  and  is  two  miles  in  length  and 
a  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  from  its 
isolated  position,  marshy  surround- 
ings, and  its  almost  impenetrable 
thickets  of  underbrush,  has  always 
been  the  favorite  roosting  place  of 
myriads  of  pigeons,  during  the  sum- 
mer season. 

In  Maxfield,  Ludlow's  survey  notes, 
of  the  south  line  of  Richmond,  after 
running  the  line  from  the  southwest 
corner,  west  through  Pigeonroost, 
the  following  entry  appears: 

"Crossed  the  willows,  and  set  a 
post  in  a  large  wet  prairie.  We  are 
in  danger  ofour  lives.  CommenciHl 
the   118  mile  west.     Sat  a  post  in 
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hell.  I  have  traveled  the  woods  for 
seven  years,  but  never  before  saw 
so  hideous  a  place  as  tliis."  The 
bottomless  pit,  in  which  Ivlr.  Ludlow 
sat  the  post,  is  between  the  pigeon- 
roost  and  Morehead's  Point,  and 
where  Eufus  Page  now  lives,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of 
the  marsh  to  travel  over,  but  is  now 
ditched,  dry,  and  tillable. 

The  marsh  was  long  supposed  to 
have  been  a  lake,  but  recent  sur- 
veys prove  that  it  was  not.  It  is  an 
inclined  plane  with  about  18  feet 
descent  from  the  south  shore  to  the 
north,  and  also  descending  both  to 
the  east  and  to  the  west,  and  a  part 
of  its  waters  flow  west  into  the  San- 
dusky River,  and  a  part  east  into  the 
Huron  Kiver.  Nor  is  the  surface 
smooth.  From  the  north  side,  or 
lowest  part  of  the  marsh,  the  ascent 
to  the  south  is  not  gradual,  but  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  levels,  or  terraces, 
occasioned  by  the  wave-like  ridges 
in  the  underlying  -clay,  running 
lengthwise  of  the  marsh,  a  half  mile 
or  so  apart,  and  one  a  foot  or  two 
above  the  other. 

Upper  Honey  Creek,  that  drains 
about  120  square  miles  in  Crawford 
County,  discharges  its  waters  into 
the  upper  side  of  the  marsh,  near 
the  south  west  corner,  and  Cuyken- 
dalPs  Run  and  Spring  Run  discliarge 
their  waters  onto  the  south  side, 
further  east.  The  water  from  these 
■  three  streams  flow  broadcast  over  the 
face  of  the  marsh,  lilling  first  one 
level  and  then  another,  down  to  the 
lowest,  and  then  passes  ofl  at  the 
outlets. 

The  accumulation  of  the  marsh  on 
the  levels  has  been  the  Avork  of  time. 
The  immense  quantities  of  cane 
p:rass  that  grows  from  8  to  12  feet 
high,  and  annually  decays,  steadily 
increases  its  volume. 

Recent  ditching  shows,  that  a 
large  part  of  the  marsh  was  origin- 
ally timbered.  I  have  seen  work- 
ttien  in  the  open  marsh,  after  a  foot 


of  the  surface  had  been  thrown  out, 
cutting  the  ditch  through  stumps  and 
roots,  as  thickly  set  as  they  now  are 
in  the  swamps  on  its  borders.  And 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  that 
in  a  contrast  between  marsh  grass 
and  timber,  the  grass  will  prevail. 
As  the  grass  annually  decays,  and 
in  time  raises  the  surface,  with  its 
constant  flood  of  water,  so  far  above 
the  underlying  clay,  from  which  the 
timber  draws  its  support,  that  the 
roots  drown,  the  timber  disappears, 
and  the  grass  assumes  dominion.  In 
this  way  the  marsh  has  increased  its 
area  from  the  lower  towards  the  up- 
per side,  and  was  still  increasing 
over  all  the  lowlands  within  its  in- 
fluence, and  had  formed  a  base  of 
muck  over  the  valley  averaging, 
probably,  five  or  six  feet  in  depth. 

GEOLOGICAL  FORMATION. 

All  soils  and  imderljung  strata 
containing  rounded  and  waterworn 
stones,  gravel  and  sands,  have  been 
deposited  in  their  place  by  heavy 
currents  of  water.  That  the  great 
drift  currents  that  deposited  the  clay 
strata  of  Northern  Ohio,  came  from 
the  north,  is  abundantly  proven  by 
the  furrows  on  the  underlying  rocks, 
and  by  the  limestone  of  the  lake  re- 
gion being  broken  up  and  drifted 
south  onto  the  sandstone  formation, 
where  all  three  form  their  respec- 
tive portions  of  the  soil  and  sub- 
strata, far  into  the  interior  of  the 
State. 

But  at  the  close  of  the  Drift  Peiiod 
when  the  last  great  Creative  Agent 
swept  over  the  Fire  Lands,  and  gave  . 
the  finishing  touches  to  the  swamps, 
the  course  of  the  current  appears  to 
have  been  reversed,  and  actually  to 
have  come  from  the  south  west. 

My  official  duties  for  the  last  six 
years  have  enabled  me  to  observe 
many  peculiarities  of  the  marsh,  and 
its  surroundings,  and  upon  no  other 
theory  than  that  of  a  change  of  cur- 
rents from  the  north   to  the  south- 
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west,  can  I  explain  the  geological 
formation  of  its  valley,  or  the  nu- 
merous geological  phenonema  of 
the  Fire  Lands.  And  indeed,  the 
change  of  currents  appears  but  the 
natural  result  of  the  great  events  of 
creation. 

When  the  line  of  highlands  be- 
tween tlie  Ohio  River  and  Lake 
Erie,  had  raised  so  far  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  waters,  that  the  drift  cur- 
rents, that  were  steadily  flowing 
south,  through  the  Lake  Huron  val- 
ley, and  across  the  west  end  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  up  the  broad  basin  of 
the  Sandusky  River,  met  with  the 
highlands  on  the  south,  they  run- 
ning eastward,  and  northwesterly, 
with  some  point  on  the  lake  shore 
for  a  pivot,  and  swept  north  easter- 
ly across  the  Fire  Lands,  and  re- 
turned to  the  great  northern  ocean 
in  a  counter-current,  farther  to  the 
eastward. 

But,  the  formation  of  the  marsh 
valley,  was  but  one  peculiarity 
wrought  in  the  features  of  the  Fire 
Lands. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  marsh  is 
a  ridge  of  land  that  rises  30  or  40 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  marsh, 
and  extends  nearly  due  west  about 
twenty  miles.  The  western  end  of 
this  ridge,  like  a  plow  share,  divided 
the  current  as  it  flowed  from  the 
southwest,  and  conducted  the  south- 
ern portion  directly  east,  and  as  it  ap- 
proached the  marsh  valley,  a  portion 
became  contracted  to  about  three 
miles  in  width.  Thus  contracted, 
the  current  swept  across  the  south 
part  of  Richmond  and  New  Haven 
to  the  center,  and  washed  out  the 
valley  of  the  marsh  ;  then  changed 
its  course  to  the  north,  to  join  the 
northern  portion  that  was  flov.'ing 
north  east  across  Sherman,  Lyme 
and  Ridgefield,  and  carried  its  debris 
of  clay,  gravel  and  sand  towards  the 
lake  shore,  and  probably  far  beyond. 
The  borders  of  such  a  current  would 
naturally  bo  the  theater  of  numer- 


ous whirlpools,  and  counter  cuiTents, 
sweeinngup  gravel  hils  in  the  whirl- 
pools, and  washing  out  deep  vallies 
between  them.  Such  a  line  of  grav- 
el hills,  extending  from  New  Haven 
north  through  Greenfield  and  Peru, 
touching  the  western  borders  of 
Fairfield,  andBronson  pLainly  marks 
its  western  border,  while  the  subse- 
quent waters  of  the  Huron  River 
and  its  tributaries,  naturally  sought 
the  deepest  channels  between  them, 
and  gradually  cut  their  own  vallies 
still  deeper. 

On  the  west  of  the  marsh,  where 
the  waters  intersect  the  valley,  the 
surface  of  the  country  rises  barely 
above  the  surface  level  of  the  marsh, 
but  on  the  east  end  it  is  different. — 
The  gravel  ridge;  on  which  we  travel 
from  New  Haven  south  to  Plymouth, 
is  the  gravel  bar  formed  across  the 
mouth  of  the  valley,  as  the  current 
flowed  out  into  broader  and  deeper 
waters.  The  gravel  ridge  of  Hart- 
land  is  similarly  situated,  and  the 
sandy  lands  of  Milan  and  Berlin  are 
but  the  finer  deposits  of  the  debris 
of  these  currents,  as  they  swept  on- 
ward to  the  north-east. 

NATURAL  PRODUCTS. 

Several  species  of  grass  grow  nat- 
urally on  the  marsh,  and  during  the 
early  settlement  of  the  townships 
surrouiiding  it,  it  was  resorted  to  for 
a  supply  of  hay,  that  never  failed  of 
an  abundant  growth,  and  whatever 
the  demand  might  be,  there  was  al- 
ways an  abundance,  and  thousands 
of  acres  would  remain  uncut,  to  be 
devoured  by  the  flames,  during  the 
fall  and  winter. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  marsh,  in 
the  first  section  of  Richmond,  there 
is  a  bed  of  cranberry  vines,  cover- 
ing about  two  hundred  acres,  from 
which,  from  one  to  four  thousand 
bushels  of  berries  are  annually  gath- 
ered. AVhortleberries  are  also  gath- 
ered in  considerable  quantities  in 
and  around  the    pigeonroost,    and 
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other  timber  islands,  and  usually  sell 
for  1.00  per  pailful. 

DRAINING. 

The  great- descent  of  the  surface, 
the  thin  bed  of  muck,  and  the  hard- 
ness of  the  clay  bottom,  render  the 
marsh  easily  drained,  and  to  conduct 
the  water  directly  across  to  the  out- 
lets, is  all  that  is  needed. 

About  six  miles  of  ditches  have 
been  made  on  the  west  part,  three 
miles  of  which  connect  upper  and 
lower  Hone}^  creeks,andhas  reclaim- 
ed, and  made  ready  for  the  plow,  sev- 
eral hundred  acres. 

Seven  miles  have  been  located, 
and  are  now  in  course  of  construction 
on  the  east  part,  five  miles  of  which 
receive  the  waters  of  the  Cuyldn- 
dalPs  Kun. 

CULTIVATION. 

But  a  few  hundred  acres  of  the 
marsh  have  yet  been  reclaimed,  and 
less  have  been  tilled,  butlhave  seen 
fields  of  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  buck- 
wheat, turnips,  and  pumpkins,  grow- 
ing with  a  luxuriance  seldom  seen 
on  the  upland.  Wheat  has  proven 
a  failure,  clover  does  not  succeed 
well,  timothy  produces  an  extraor- 
dinary crop,  but  looses  its  perennial 
character,  and  like  wheat,  dies  when 
the  seed  is  ripe. 

A  monstrous  growth  of  weeds, 
and  late  and  early  frosts  are  the  only 
obstacles  now  met  with,  in  cultivat- 
ing the  marsh.  James  B.  Dorson, 
who  raised  the  first  crop  of  corn  on 
the  north  vside  of  the  marsh,  six  years 
ago,  says  it  is  too  frosty  for  corn  to 
be  a  reliable  crop. 

Its  frostiness  results  from  the  light 
and  jDorous  structure  of  the  soil.*  A 
compact  soil  absorbs  the  heat  of  the 

*In  Calcutta,  where  the  tcmperatnre  never  falls  be- 
low 40o  the  people  resort  to  an  artilicial  niarsh  for 
^^■'ix  supply  of  ice.  They  excavate  scvi-ral  acres  two  or 
three  feet  deep  and  fill  the  excavation  with  rotten  straw 
*sd  then  cover  the  surface  with  broad  earthen  plates, 
holding  one  inch  of  water,  and  in  the  morning  remove 
Ute  ice  and  fill  the  plates  again,  thus  keeping  a  daily 
•apply  in  the  markets  during  the  colder  parts  of  the 
y<^r.  J.  w.  N. 
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sun  during  the  day,  to  be  thrown  off 
into  the  atmosphere  during  the  night. 
But  a  light  XDorous  soil  like  that  of 
the  marsh  is  luo  loose  to  absorb  heat, 
and  the  outer  layer  reflects  the  sun's 
rays  into  the  atmosphere,  making 
the  days  extremely  hot  and  oppress- 
ive, and  has  none  to  impart  during 
the  night,  to  prevent  the  tempera- 
ture from  falling  below  the  freezing 
point. 

It  has  long  been  a  question  wheth- 
the  marsh  was  tillable,  but  that  ques- 
tion is  now  settled  in  the  affirmative, 
and  another  raised:  "Is  it  inhabita- 
ble?" 

JOHNNY   APPLESEEB's  NURSERY. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  about  the  time  of  the  sur- 
vey of  the  United  States  Military 
District  north-west  of  the  Ohio  Eiver, 
and  while  there  was  but  a  score  or  so 
of  settlers  in  the  District,  there  came 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Muskingum  and 
its  tributaries,  a  man  whose  real 
name  was  John  Chapman,  but  who 
was  afterwards  known  all  over  the 
country  by  the  name  of  Johnny  Ap- 
pleseed.  An  uncouth  and  imeduca- 
ted  man,  whose  whole  soul  seemed 
inflexibly  to  center  in  one  idea,  that 
of  planting  and  raising  apple  trees 
for  the  coming  settlers. 

Equipped  with  his  axe  and  bag  of 
appleseeds,  he  would  go  for  a  score 
of  miles  into  the  forest,  ahead  of  the 
settlements,  and  select  an  open  place 
in  the  woods,  clear  ofi'  the  brush,  gir- 
dle the  standing  trees,  and  surround 
it  with  a  brush  fence  to  keep  out  the 
deer,  and  plant  his  appleseeds;  go 
as  far  in  another  direction,  select  a 
spot,  and  plant  as  before,  until  he 
had  planted  a  line  or  circle  of  nur- 
series, far  in  advance  of  the  growing 
settlements.  When  the  settlements 
had  approached  the  nurseries,  the 
trees  were  in  readiness,  and  all  who 
wished  helped  themselves,  for  he 
had  abundantly  provided  for  alL 

But  Johnny  Appleseed  kept  stead- 
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ily  at  his  labors  in  the  front.  For  a 
number  of  years  his  journies  to  gath- 
er his  yearly  supply  of  appleseeds, 
necessarily  extended  to  the  old  set- 
tlements on  the  Monongahela  River, 
but  after  the  trees  of  his  first  plant- 
ing on  the  Muskingum  began  to  bear, 
he  gathered  his  seeds  nearer  his  field 
of  labor,  and  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, he  traversed  the  forest  with  the 
advancing  settlements  on  one  side 
and  the  slowly  retiring  savages  on  the 
other,  mingling  freely  with  both,  and 
planting  circle  after  circle  of  nurser- 
ies, until  he  had  reached  the  head 
waters  of  the  Forks  of  the  Mohican. 
Here  the  tide  of  emigration  over  the 
mountains  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  met  that  from  New  Eng- 
land by  way  of  the  Lakes,  on  the 
south  line  of  the  Fire  Lands,  and 
Johnny  Appleseed's  v/iklerness  was 
broken,  but  not  his  energy  nor  his 
usefulness. 
The  south-western  settlements  w^ere 
slowly  approaching  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Sciota,.the  Miamis  and  the 
Wabash;  and  thither  he  bent  his 
course,  and  with  axe  and  bag  of  Ap- 
pleseed,  planted  a  trail  of  nurseries 
as  he  went. 

But  while  laboring  in  one  field,  he 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  it.  He 
took  great  delight  in  frequently  vis- 
iting the  old  fields  of  his  labors,  visi- 
ting the  old  settlers  and  lorming  ac- 
quaintance with  new  ones,  going- 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  old  settlements,  during  the  in- 
clement season,  to  view,  admire, 
and  almost  worship,  the  stately  or- 
chards of  his  own  planting.  He 
traveled  without  mone}^  always  wel- 
come wherever  he  went ;  often  bare- 
footed, and  always  coarsely  clad,  with- 
out family  or  connexions,  a  Sweden- 
borgian  in  faith,  always  trusty  and 
friendly  to  all,  he  spent  his  life  Avith 
no  remuneration,  save  the  concious- 
ness  that  he  was  useful  to  those  who 
should  come  after  him.  He  con- 
tinued his  frequent  visits  to  the  south 


line  of  the  Fire  Lands  till  1834,  and 
died  in  the  Spring  of  1845,  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana. 

liut  he  had  planted  one  nursery  on 
the  Fire  Lands,  and  was  p>robably  the 
most  northerly  one  planted  by  him, 
east  of  the  Scioto.  It  was  in  the  4th 
section  of  New  Haven,  on  lands  now 
owned  by  Geo.  Ganung,  on  the  east 
edge  of  the  marsh.  The  old  orchards 
of  Eouse  Bly,  Abram  York,  Lemuel 
Sherman,  and  Christopher  Beelman, 
and  many  others  near  Plymouth, 
were  taken  from  this  nursery.  At 
what  time  it  was  planted  is  unknown. 

SQUATTER   SETTLEMENT. 

Before  the  lands  of  Eichmond  were 
offered  in  market,  the  thousands  of 
bushels  of  cranberries  that  annually 
grew  on  the  marsh,  allured  to  the 
north  shore  a  settlement  of  squat- 
ters, numbering  perhaps  twenty  fam- 
ilies. Their  principal  business  was 
j>icking  cranberries  and  storing  them 
up  in  their  Ccibins  during  the  Fall,, 
and  in  the  winter  peddling  them  out 
amongthe  distant  settlements.  They 
seldom  sold  as  high  as  75  cents  per 
bushel,  and  often  for  50  cents  and 
sometimes  for  25  cents. 

Hunting  necessarily  claimed  a 
good  share  of  their  attention,  and  as 
the  deer  flocked  to  the  marsh  to  avoid 
the  flies  in  the  summer  and  the  hun- 
ters in  the  Avinter,  their^  chances  for 
deer  hunting  were  unusually  good. 
And  as  the  settlers  of  the  surround- 
ing tow^]iships  kept  large  numbers 
of  hogs,  that  swarmed  in  the  woods 
and  fattened  on  the  untold  quantities 
of  mast,  the  squatters  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  ear-marks  or  ownership,  and 
the  owners  never  entertained  doubts 
of  their  whereabouts,  whenever  they 
"  came  up  missing."  The  strong  arm 
of  the  law  was  sometimes  invoked 
to  abate  their  thievish  practices,  but 
if  the  unfortunate  jn'osecutor  got  off 
by  paying  the  costs,  without  having 
his  corn-crib,  meat  barrel  and  hen- 
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roost  plundered  in  turn,  he  was  ex- 
tremely fortunate. 

With  the  sale  of  their  cranberries, 
deerskins,  "shack  i^ork,"  and  coon 
skins,  and  the  produce  of  a  small 
patch  of  i^otatoes  around  their  cab- 
ins, they  managed  to  live  the  year 
round,  but  made  no  improvements 
to  entitle  them  to  the  name  of  set- 
tlers, nor  did  any  of  them  ever  be- 
come owners  of  the  soil,  or  join 
in  the  march  of  improvement,  that 
has  since  characterized  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  township. 

But,  Richmond  has  long  since  out- 
lived this  gang  of  outlaws,  and  with 
honest  industry,  liberal  churches  and 
well  supported  schools,  she  now 
stands  second  to  no  township  ol  her 
age,  in  moral  worth  and  prosperity. 

MOREHEAD   THE  TRAPPER. 

Jutting  out  from  the  south  shore 
of  the  marsh,  a  mile  or  so  in  length, 
is  a  point  of  timbered  upland,  on  the 
extreme  northern  ])oint  of  which, 
stood  the  cabin  of  Morehead.  His 
principal  livelihood  was  in  trapping 
and  spearing  muskrats;  and  in  times 
of  higli  water,  made  his  daily  rounds 
over  the  marsh  in  a  small  boat  kept 
for  that  purpose.  He  was  the  first, 
and  for  many  years  tlie  only  inhabi- 
tant of  Richmond,  and  many  a  weary 
hunter  has  sought  his  cabin,  and 
shared  his  homely  meals,  always  con- 
sisting of  Johnny  Cake  and  Venison, 
and  lain  down  at  night  on  a  plat  of 
deer  skins  spread  for  the  purpose  on 
the  cabin  floor,  andarose  in  the  morn- 
ing refreshed  and  hopeful  for  another 
clay's  hunt. 

SETTLEMENT. 

The  first  land  sold  for  settlement 
in  the  townshij)  was  sold  by  Judi^e 
Mills  to  Wilham  Tindali,  in  1825.  It 
^■as  lot  12,  second  section,  where 
Kzekiel  Buckingliani  now  lives.  — 
findall  cleared  a  field  the  same  year, 
huilt  a  cabin,  and  set  out  an  orchard 


of  50  trees  taken  from  Johnny  Ap- 
pleseed's  Nursery.  He  soon  became 
tired  ot  pioneer  life,  traded  his  land 
to  Judge  Ives  of  New  Haveii,  and 
left  the  township.  The  orchard  is 
yet  standing,  but  the  lot  was  after- 
wards tenantless  for  more  than  ten 
years. 

In  1833,  Amos  Ogden,  the  first 
permanent  settler  in  the  township, 
began  on  lot  one  in  the  second  sec- 
tion, where  John  Hall  now  lives;  he 
died  in  1850,  and  left  no  children. 

Jacob  Croninger,  the  second  set- 
tler, came  into  the  township  on  the 
6tli  day  of  October,  1835,  and  began 
on  the  lot  where  his  son  Jonathan 
now  lives.  He  was  born  in  Penn., 
and  moved  from  Westmoreland  Co., 
in  1811,  to  Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  and  from 
thence  to  this  township.  He  died 
in  1862,  having  a  family  of  three  sons, 
and  nine  daughters.  Two  girls  had 
previously  died,  one  of  whom  left 
children.  His  sons,  Jonathan,  David 
and  Jacob,  live  in  the  township,  and 
have  families.  Three  of  the  girls  live 
in  the  township,  five  in  Mich.,  and 
one  in  Penn.,  and  all  have  children. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  12 
children,  117  grand  children,  and  13 
great  grand  children,  142  in  all. 

Phillip  Upp,  came  to  the  township 
in  the  Fall  of  1835,  and  cleared  ofi' 
two  acres  on  the  lot  where  his  son 
Phillip  now  lives,  and  built  a  cabin 
during  the  winter,  and  in  the  third 
week  in  Feb.,  1836,  moved  his  family 
into  it.  He  was  born  in  Penn.,  and 
in  the  Spring  of  1830,  moved  his  fiim- 
ily  from  York  Co.,  Pa.,  to  Richland 
Co.,  Ohio,  and  thence  to  this  town- 
ship. He  died  in  March  1845,  and 
left  a  family  of  four  children,  two 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Jacob, 
the  eldest  son  died  in  1862,  and 
left  a  family  in  Michigan,  l^hillip, 
the  you]i2:est,  lives  on  the  old  home- 
stead. EUzabeth  is  the  wife  of  Jona- 
than Croninger,  and  Hannah  lives  in 
Penn.,  and  all  have  children. 

Eleizor  Day  came  into  the  town- 
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ship  in  the  Spring  of  1836,  and  be- 
gan on  the  Tiffin  Koad,  on  the  cor- 
ners a  mile  north  of  the  center,  built 
a  cabin,  and  the  next  year  his  brother- 
in-law,  TV.  H.  Pond,  came  in  and 
built  another  part  to  the  house,  and 
commenced  keeping  a  tavern.  Day 
and  Pond  both  served  as  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  while  residents  of  the 
township;  and  both  left  it  about  1845, 
and  of  their  histor}^  nothing  is  known. 

Jonas  Fackler  came  into  the  town- 
ship on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1837, 
and  moved  into  the  Cabin  with  Phil- 
lip Upp.  It  was  a  snowy  day,  and 
the  next  morning  the  ground  was 
covered  with  two  inches  of  snow. 
His  younger  brother,  Jacob  Fackler, 
came  with  him,  and  in  nine  days 
they  had  completed  a  cabin  and 
moved  into  it,  on  the  lot  where  Jonas 
now  lives.  He  has  four  sons  and  one 
daughter.  The  sons  live  in  the  Tp., 
and  the  daughter  in  Michigan. 

In  1840  settlers  came  in  considera- 
ble numbers,  and  the  north  part  of 
the  township  assumed  the  lively  ap- 
pearance of  i>ioneer  life;  clearing 
and  building  cabins. 

The  first  road  opened  in  the  town- 
ship, was  that  known  as  the  Tiffin 
Road,  and  occupied  from  1836  to 
1840,  to  complete  the  oiDoning,  and 
then  it  was  often  a  day's  work  to  go 
through  the  township  with  a  loaded 
team. 

POLITICAL   RELATIONS. 

From  1815  to  1836,  Richmond  was 
attached  to  New  Haven,  and  not  to 
Norwich,  as  was  erroneously  stated 
in  my  report  of  that  township.  At 
the  April  election  of  1836,  at  New 
Haven,  Amos  Ogden  was  elected 
Supervisor  for  the  township,  and  was 
the  first  sworn  officer. 


as  chairman  and  secretary;  and  it  was 
Resolved,  on  motion  of  Eleizor  Day, 
that  a  petition  be  presented  to  the 
County  Commissioners  for  an  organ- 
ization of  the  township,  under  the 
name  of  Richmond.  On  the  7th  day 
of  June,  1836,  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented tu  the  Commissioners,  signed 
by  Eleizor  Day,  Jacob  Croninger,  Jo- 
seph Anderson,  Hugh  Carson,  AVm. 
Carson,  N.  Carson,  Wm.  Singlefelton, 
Israel  Randal,  Godfrej^  Lake,  Elijah 
Packard,  Wm.  Huntington,  George 
Day,  Abram  Corey,  Amos  Ogden, 
Henry  Knavel,  Israel  Randal,  James 
Daiiey,  Jessey  Williams,  Jas.  Youngs, 
Chas.  Skinner,  Samuel  Spencer,  Wm. 
Hill,  Solomon  Billings.  Thomas  Hill, 
Joseph  Light  and  Joim  Carpenter, 
and  an  election  for  township  officers 
ordered  to  be  held  on  the  4th  da}^  of 
J  uly  following. 

SCHOOLS. 

In  1837,  the  township  was  divided 
into  two  school  districts,  and  a  frame 
school-house  built  in  each ;  but  a 
school  was  only  kept  in  the  west  one, 
on  Daj^'s  Corners,  where  Moses  Bond 
now  lives,  in  the  winter  of  1837.  Eli- 
za Day  was  teacher.  The  scholars 
were,  ^Jonathan  Croninger,  Jacob 
Croninger,  David  Croninger,  Susan 
Croninger,  Hannah  Croninger,  Lydia 
Croninger,  Wm.  Day,  Charles  Day, 
Eliza  Day,  Charles  Cline,  Margaret 
Cline,  Mary  Ann  Cline,  Andrew  An- 
derson, Elizabeth  Anderson,  and 
Elizabeth  Lingerfelt. 

The  east  school-house  was  not 
completed  for  a  school  that  winter. 
It  stood  on  the  lot  where  Westley  J. 
Anderson  now  lives.  These  were 
the  first  frame  buildings  in  the  town- 
ship, and  were  well  furnished  and 
comfortable. 


ORGANIZATION. 


•  In  March,  1836,  the  householders 
of  the  township  met  at  the  house  of 
Phillip  Upp,  and  Eleizor  Day  acted 


METHODIST  CHURCH. 

In  1840-41,  there  existed  a  small 
isolated  class  of  Metliodist  people, 
alone:  the  line  between  Norwich  and 
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Kichmond,  wlio  were  compelled,  for 
want  of  a  better  place  to  meet,  to 
hold  their  evenins^  prayer  meetiii2:s 
around  in  each  other's  houses.  Ben- 
jamin Ganner,  of  Kichmond,  was 
their  class-leader,  and  appointed  a 
meeting,  in  December,  1841,  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Johnson,  further  into 
the  woods  than  usual.  But  contrary 
to  the  expectation  of  the  few  mem- 
bers i^resent,  the  people  Hocked  in 
with  torches  tijrough  the  woods, from 
every  direction,  impelled  thither, 
doubtless,  by  the  curiosity  of  seeing 
what  kind  of  a  prayer  meeting  would 
be  held  at  Mr.  Johnson's,  when  nei- 
ther he  nor  his  family  had  ever  at- 
tended one — and  the  cabin  was  filled 
to  its  utmost  capacity. 

Mr.  Samuel  Allen,  a  circuit  preach- 
er, had  casually  heard  that  Mr.  John 
Kusey,  a  Methodist  man,  had  moved 
into  Eichmond,  and  he  arrived  to 
form  his  accpiaintance  just  in  time  to 
attend  the  prayer  meeting.  He 
preached  one  of  his  masterly  ser- 
mons, with  marked  elfecl,  and  left 
an  appointment  for  another  meeting 
at  the  school-house  on  .Day's  Corn- 
ers. At  that  meeting,  Mr.  Allen  or- 
ganized the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  with  the  following  members: 
F.^  D.  Kead  and  wife,  Setli  Read  and 
wife,  John  Kusey  and  wiie.  John 
Kusey  was  class-leader.  The  meet- 
ing continued  till  the  churcJi  num- 
bered about  fifty  members.  Mr.  Al- 
len's sermon  at  the  prayer  meeting 
was  the  first  Methodist  sermon  that 
was  preached  in  the  township.  Mr. 
Johnson  and  family  became  mem- 
bers. 

UNITED   BRETHREN   CHURCH. 

In  the  fall  of  1838,  Michael  Long, 
a  preacher  of  tlie  Brethren  faith,  held 
an  evening  meeting  at  the  house  of 
Jacob  Croninger,  and  ])reached  the 
first  sermon  in  the  township. 

In  1849,  Jacob  Bell  organized  the 
United  Brethren  Church^  in  tl\e  red 
fichool-house  in  the  east  part  of  the 


township,  with  the  following  mem- 
bers :  Geo.  S.  Williams,  James  May, 
Jacob  Upp,  Henry  Weaver,  Philip 
Bash,  David  Bush  and  wife,  Keuben 
Fenton  and  wife.  The  meeting 
house  near  Phihp  Upp's  was  built 
the  same  year. 

POST   OFFICE. 

h\  1839,  a  post  office  was  estab- 
lished near  Fhilij)  Upp's,  at  the  house 
of  James  Foglesong,  who  was  i^ost 
master. 

BIRTHS. 

There  were  births,  and  probably 
deaths,  among  squatters,  of  which 
there  is  no  remembrance ;  but  the 
first  birth  among  the  settlers  was 
that  of  Savilla  Cline,  daughter  of 
John  and  Susan  Cline.  She  married 
Simon  Yetter,  and  moved  from  the 
township. 

MARRIAGE. 

The  first  marriage  was  that  of  Jas. 
McManigal  and  Eliza  Day.  They 
soon  after  moved  to  Michigan. 

DEATHS. 

The  fivst  death  was  that  of  Widow 
Higley,  on  the  Light  lot.  She  was 
buried  near  the  house,  and  a  year  or 
two  after  was  taken  up  to  be  buried 
in  a  more  fitting  place,  but  tradition 
saj's  that  her  remains  were  never 
again  buried — they  Averein  the  hands 
of  the  squatters. 

MILLS. 

In  1848,  Amos  Ogden  built  a  steam 
sawmill  in  the  east  part  of  the  town- 
ship, on  the  Tiilin  road.  It  was 
burned  down  in  18(31.  Three  others 
have  been  built  and  are  now  run- 
ning. 

There  have  been  no  stores,  nor  vil- 
lages in  the  township  ;  though  a  tav- 
ern has  been  kept  since  Fond  opened 
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his  in  1837,  but  most  of  the  time  in 
the  west  part,  where  Mr.  Pattinger 
now  keeps. 


VETERAN   SURVIVORS. 

Pond,  father  of  W.  H. 


Mr.  - 

Pond,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  came  into  the  town- 
ship with  his  son,  and  died  while  he 
resided  here. 

Oliver  Bancroft  served  in  the  war 
of  1812,  in  Western  IS'ew  York.  He 
came  into  the  townshij)  in  1854,  and 
died  in  1859. 

Jacob  Fetterhoop  served  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  lives  in  the  town- 
ship. 

William  Miller  served  in  the  war 
of  1812,  and  has  moved  to  Michigan. 

DEFEAT   OF   THE   SQUATTERS. 

In  1837,  Eleizor  Day  was  elected 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  served 
three  years. 

In  1840,  W.  H.  Pond  was  elected, 
served  three  years,  and  was  a  candi- 
date for  re-election  in  1843.  At  this 
time,  two  parties,  equal  in  numbers, 
stood  sternly  opposed  to  each  otlier, 
but  not  pohtically.  Amos  Roop  was 
the  opposing  candidate  to  Mr.  Pond. 
Two  elections  had  been  held,  and 
both  resulted  in  a  tie;  but  at  the 
third,  the  Pond  party  had  increased 
its  strength  so  that  he  was  sure  of 
receiving  two  majority.  But  to  their 
surprise,  when  the  votes  were  count- 
ed out,  the  two  majority  was  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Roop.  Mr.  Pond  and  his 
friends  knew  that  there  liad  been 
some  foul  play  with  the  ballots,  that 
demanded  an  investigation.  They 
canvassed  the  voters  before  they  left 
the  house,  and  found  that  their  wliole 
strength  had  actually  been  cast  for 
Mr.  Pond,  and  that  lie  should  have 
been  elected  by  two  majority,  in- 
stead ot'Mr.  Roop.  Mr.  Pond  brought 
a  suit  to  contest  the  election  of  Mr. 
Roop,  before  Esquire  Coytazine  of 
Plymouth,  and  subp(]enae'd  all  who 


voted  for  him  to  the  trial,  but  the 
testimony  of  two  of  the  witnesses 
explained  the  mystery. 

Q. — Which  of  the  candidates  did 
you  vote  for,  Mr.  Pond  or  Mr.  Roop? 

A. — I  voted  for  Mr.  Pond. 

Q. — Are  you  positive  of  that  fact? 

A. — Yes,  Sir,  I  am. 

Cross  Examination. 

Q. — Did  you  read  Mr.  Pond's  name 
on  the  ticket  that  you  voted  ? 

A. — No,  Sir;  Mr.  Such-a-one  read 
it  for  me. 

Q. — Then  all  you  can  swear  to  is, 
that  Mr.  Such-a-one  read  Mr.  Pond's 
name  on  the  ticket  that  you  voted  ? 

A. — Yes,  Sir;  that  is  all. 

The  two  tickets  containing  Mr. 
Roop's  name  and  fraudulently  read 
to  the  voters,  transferred  the  two 
majority  from  Mr.  Pond  to  j\Ir.  Roop, 
and  the  court  held  that  the  election 
was  legal. 

Mr.  Roop  served  his  three  years, 
and  notwithstanding  the  petty  fraud 
resorted  to,  to  accomplish  his  elec- 
tion, no  honest  man  regretted  it.  It 
was  a  moral  revolution  in  the  town- 
ship, too  great  for  computation.  The 
defeat  of  Mr.  Pond  was  the  defeat  of 
the  outlaw  party,  and  a  death-blow 
to  squatter  rule  in  Richmond.  Her 
good  men  breathed  freer.  The  civ- 
ilizing influence  of  Mr.  Roop's  judi- 
cial administration  scattered  the 
squatters  and  those  who  had  gather- 
ed to  their  standard,  like  chaif  before 
the  wind,  and  Richmond  assumed  a 
moral  j^osition  among  her  sister 
townships. 

\\\  closing,  I  can  but  regret  tliat  so 
many  of  the  pioneers  of  Richmond 
should  have  passed  away  betbre  her 
history  was  collected.  '  Only  tiu-ee 
remain,  Jonas  Eackler,  Jacob  Fack- 
ler,  and  the  widow  of  Jacob  Cronin- 
ger;  and  even  to  these  whose  minds 
were  once  clear  and  sparkling,  the 
dark  cloud  of  time  hangs  so  thickly 
between  the  present  and  the  pa^t, 
that  facts,  dates,  and  incidents,  are 
but  dimly  seen;  and  however  broken 
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and  scattered  these  fragments  ap- 
pear, they  are  all  that  ever  will  be 
collected. 

It  may  be  said  that  1  have  laid  too 
bare  the  dark  side  of  her  history. 
Be  it  so.  It  is  but  the  history  of  the 
trials  through  which  her  good  men 
and  women  have  passed.  I  have 
only  aimed  at  the  history  of  the  past 
generation.  That  of  the  ])resent  is 
in  their  own  hands — let  them  see  to 
it. 

I  have  added  a  few  miscellaneous 
items  of  pioneer  history  not  proyjerly 
pertaining  to  the  local  history  of 
townships  in  this  vicinity. 

GILSON  vs.   SHOOK. 

•  While  Norwich  was  attached  to 
Sherman,  Capt.  Hanford  of  Sherman 
was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  his  first  suit  originated  in  Nor- 
wich, and  was  the  first  lawsuit  of  that 
townshij),  and  perhaps  of  Sherman. 
Peter  Shook  had  leased  the  premi- 
ses of  Jonas  Gilson,  and  was  to  per- 
form certain  parcels  of  labor  for  the 
rent.  At  the  expiration  of  the  first 
year,  Gilson  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  manner  in  wdiicli  Shook  per- 
formed his  part  of  tlie  contract,  and 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  premises. 
Shook  brought  a  suit  against  Gilson 
fordamages,  before  Esquire  Hanford. 
The  .lustice,  as  yet  uninitiated  in  le- 
gal technicalities,  in  writing  out  the 
summons,  copied  from  the  statutes 
the  whole  directory  clause,  in  which 
the  Justice  is  instructed  to  iiamethe 
difierent  actions,  as  debt,  damages, 
trespass,  trover,  &c. ;  and  made  the 
summons  read,  that  the  defendant 
should  answer  "in  an  action  of  debt, 
damages  or  otherwise,  as  the  case 
may  be."  At  the  trial,  Daniel  Sher- 
man was  counsel  of  theplaintilT,  and 
Dan  Lindsay  for  the  defendant.  The 
defendant  moved  for  a  non-suit  on 
the  illegality  of  the  summons,  com- 
pelling him  to  defend  in  the  same 
suit  a  claim  for  debt  and  for  damages, 


and  for  anything  else  that  the  plain- 
tiff might  allege.  The  points  were 
argued,  and  the  court  held,  that  as 
the  summons  was  in  the  exact  words 
of  the  statute, it  could  not  be  wrong, 
and  proceeded  with  the  trial,  though 
a  stormy  one,  and  at  its  close  took 
the  four  days  allowed  by  law  to  give 
judgment.  On  taking  counsel  on  the 
legality  of  the  proceedings,  he  was 
advised  to  render  a  judgment  of  non- 
suit in  accordance  with  the  defend- 
ant's motion.  He  did  so,  and  at  the 
same  time  forwarded  his  resignation, 
declaring  that  his  legal  abilities, 
when  put  to  the  test,  were  not  as 
great  as  he  had  expected.  It  was  his 
first  and  last  trial. 

MISSIONARY  EFFORTS. 

During  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Al- 
vin  Coe,  to  educate  and  christianize 
the  Indians,  while  a  resident  of 
Greenfield,  during  the  early  settle- 
ment of  that  township,  he  collected 
together  a  small  school  of  Indian 
boys  and  taught  them  the  English 
language,  together  with  some  of  the 
plainer  principles  of  the  Gospel. 
One  of  his  pupils  went  to  visit  his 
IDarents  on  the  Sandusky  River,  and 
when  he  returned  to  school  his  lather 
came  with  him,  and  visited  some  of 
Mr.  Coo's  neighbors.  Mr.  Aldin 
Pierce,  who  was  running  a  small  dis- 
tillery in  the  neighborhood,  received 
his  Indian  visitor  with  the  usual  cup 
of  whisky  ;  but  the  Indian  refused  to 
drink.  After  being  strongly  urged, 
and  assured  of  its  good  qualities,  the 
Indian  assumed  the  attitude  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Indian  character,  and  re- 
plied:  "iMy  pappoose  tell  me,  Mr. 
Coe  say,  good  Indian  no  drink  whis- 
ky, he  go  up,  good  place,  good  time. 
Bad  Indian,  he  drink  whisky,  he  go 
down,  bad  place,  big  burn.''  Look- 
ing wistfully  at  the  cup — "  Well,  In- 
dian don't  know."  Moving  it  slowly 
to  his  mouth — "  May- be  Mr.  Coe  he 
lie." 

After  Mr.Coe  left  Greenfield,  about 
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1820,  he  spent  several  years  among 
the  Indians  on  the  Upper  Mississipi3i. 
From  his  previous  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  character,  he  was  enabled  the 
more  readily  to  assimilate  himself 
into  their  manners  and  customs.  He 
lived  with  them  in  their  wigwams  as 
they  lived,  ate  with  them  as  they  ate, 
and  slept  as  they  slept.  He  accom- 
panied them  in  their  long  hunting 
and  fishing  excursions,  always  teach- 
ing such  theories  and  principles  as 
would  tend  to  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition, and  ultimately  result  in  their 
civilization.  But  the  most  unyield- 
ing difficulty  that  met  his  efforts  w^as 
their  propensity  for  strong  drink. 
And  never  did  he  consider  an  Indian 
worthy  of  his  confidence  until  he 
would  refuse  to  drink  whisky  under 
the  strongest  temptation.  Total  ab- 
stinence was  his  standard  of  trustfor 
an  Indian.  He  had  labored  long  and 
faithfully,  and  received  the  higliest 
satisfaction  in  seeing  one  after  an- 
other arrange  tliemselves  on  the  so- 
ber side,  and  felt  confident  that  his 
mission  would  at  last  be  successful. 
The  fishing  season  was  approach- 
ing, and  great  preparations  were  ma- 
king to  gatlier  tlieir  yearly  supply  of 
fish.  Mr.  Coe,  as  usual,  was  going 
with  them,  and  when  the  canoes  had 
all  been  collected,  and  the  fishing 
tackle  and  supplies  put  aboard,  and 
all  in  readiness  for  the  voyage  to 
their  fishing  grounds,  he  stepjjed  on 
board,  and  to  his  astonishment  espied 
a  jug  of  whisky,  parth^  concealed  by 
the  baggage.  He  instantly  demand- 
ed an  explanation,  and  a  parley  en- 
sued. They  told  him  they  were  going 
a  long  way,  to  be  gone  a  long  time, 
and  if  the  weather  should  be  too 
warm,  they  wanted  a  little  whisln^  to 
cool  them,  and  if  tliey  got  very  tired, 
a  little  wl.usk.y  would  rest  them,  and. 
if  the  river  should  get  foggy,  a  little 
whisky  woukl  keep  off  the  fever,  and 
if  they  got  into  the  river  and  got  wet 
and  cold,  alittle  whisky  woukl  warm 
them,  and  they  must  take  it  with 


them.  He  stepped  on  to  the  shore, 
and  told  them  if  they  took  the  wliis- 
ky  he  could  not  go  with  them  ;  if  he 
did,  the  Great  Spirit  would  be  angry 
with  him,  and  as  much  as  he  regret- 
ed  their  going  without  him, he  could 
not  go.  But  they  started  off  without 
him,  and  he  "stood  on  the  bank  and 
watched  the  long  line  of  canoes  as 
they  rounded  a  distant  point  in  the 
river,  and  saw  one  after  another  go 
out  of  sight,  and  as  the  last  one  dis- 
appeared, he  retired  a  short  distance 
from  tlie  shore  and  sat  down  on  a  log, 
completely  overcome  by  his  feelings. 
In  one  short  hour  the  realization  of 
his  fondest  hopes,  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  life-long  desires  had 
been  dashed  away  forever.  Sorrow 
had  filled  his  heart,  and  the  Indian 
stood  before  his  mental  vision  a  de- 
ceitful and  unstable  mortal. 

He  was  startled  from  his  reverie 
by  the  sound  of  oars  in  the  distance, 
and  to  his  joy  saw  the  whole  convoy 
of  canoes  returning.  He  sat  motion- 
less, as  if  he  had  not  discovered  them. 
Tliey  boldly  approached  him,  and 
said  they  were  afraid  the  Great  Spirit 
would  be  angry  with  them  if  they 
went  without  him,  and  had  agreed 
that  he  might  destroy  the  whisky 
that  had  made  all  the  trouble  be- 
tween tliem.  He  gladly  emptied  out 
the  whisky,  and  started  with  them, 
as  if  nothing  had  transpired  to  dis- 
turb their  friendship. 

A  DROVE  OF  DEER. 

In  the  Avinter  of  1833,  Eev.  John 
Wheeler,  who  has  resided  for  about 
fifty  years  in  the  west  part  of  Green- 
field,' started  out  with  his  rifie,  and 
soon  started  up  a  deer.  The  snow 
was  about  a  foot  deep,  and  the 
weather  quite  warm.  He  walked 
steadily  on,  and  soon  found  that  he 
was  following  two  deer;  then  three, 
and  then  four,  with  the  number  con- 
stantly increasing,  as  he  threaded 
back  and  forth  through  the  woods. 
He  naturally  expected  a  fine  day's 
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sport,  and  would  prepare  for  it.  He 
went  home,  got  his  dinner  and  the 
old  mare,  and  started  across  the  West 
Branch  again,  and  soon  found  that  he 
was  riding  in  the  trail  of  a  drove  of 
deer,  numbering,  he  thinks,  about 
forty.  About  three  o'clock  the  deer 
had  become  so  tired  that  they  could 
barely  keep  at  a  safe  distance,  though 
always  in  sight.  It  was  a  maxim 
among  deer  hunters,  that  if  a  man 
could  follow  a  deer  at  the  rate  of 
forty  miles  per  day,  the  deer  would 
tire  out  before  night  and  lay  down. 
But  in  this  case,  the  sol't  deejj  snow 
tired  them  out  much  sooner.  As  the 
drove  were  slowly  passing  through 
a  "chopping,"  the   settler  ran   out 


with  hat  and  coat  off,  whooping  and 
shouting,  running  first  after  one  deer 
and  then  after  another,  apparently 
crazed  at  the  sight  of  so  many  deer, 
almost  within  his  reach,  and*^  disap- 
pointed that  he  could  not  catch  even 
one.  But  as  amusing  as  this  scene 
was  to  the  Elder,  his  turn  for  disap- 
pointment came  next.  The  deer 
were  getting  so  tired  that  he  could 
ride  in  among  them,  and  the  time 
had  come  to  begin  the  work  of 
slaughter  ;  but  to  his  disappointment 
and  ehagrin,  the  old  flint  lock  on  his 
rifle  refused  to  strike  fire,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  finest  drove 
of  deer  he  ever  saw,  and  go  home  for 
repairs. 


MEMOIRS  OF  GREENWICH, 


BY  MARCUS  E.  MEAD. 


This  township  is  known  on  the  sur- 
vey as  No.  1,  Range  21.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  received  its  name 
from  Greenwich,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn., 
where  most  of  the  original  proprie- 
tors of  the  land  resided. 

Its  surface  is  moderately  undula- 
ting, without  marshes  of  any  great 
extent,  and  those  are  easily  drained. 

The  soil  is  mostly  a  clayey  loam, 
mixed  in  some  ])laces  with  gravel 
and  with  sand  along  the  streams. 

Butternut,  blackwainut  and  syca 
more  are  abundant  by  the  streams. 
Blackwainut  is  also  found  on  the  up- 
lands. In  general  the  land  of  the 
township  may  be  considered  of  the 


beech  and  maple  grade — beech  be- 
ing predominant.  White  oaks  are 
more  abundant  in  the  first  and  fourth 
sections  than  elsewhere.  There  has 
probably  been  some  change  in  the 
timber  in  portions  of  the  township. 
The  remains  of  old  trees  indicate 
that  oak  and  other  kinds  of  wood  oc- 
cupied the  ground  now  covered  by 
beech.  In  the  second  and  third  sec- 
tions there  is  a  belt  of  second  growth 
which  has  sin'ung  up  in  the  track  of 
a  tornado  wliicJi  passed  across  in 
nearly  an  east  and  west  line  through 
this  and  adjoining  townships,  and 
was  proba))iy  not  only  severe,  but 
extensive. 
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STREAMS. 

The  streams  are  the  east  and  west 
,  branches  of,  the  Vermillion.  The 
east  branch  enters  near  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  township,  and 
passed  out  on  the  north  line  about 
one  mile  west  of  the  corner.  The 
west  branch  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  smaller  streams  from  other 
townships,  entering  on  the  south  line, 
passing  north-west  into  Ripley  — 
thence  into  this  township,  and  thence 
the  united  streams  How  north-east, 
leaving  the  townshii)  near  the  north 
aud  south  center  road.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  township  is  drained  by 
small  streams  running  into  the  west 
branch. 

INDIANS  AND   WILD   ANIMALS. 

In  its  forests,  in  an  early  day,  were 
found  such  wild  animals  and  game  as 
are  usual  in  all  ne^v  countries.  The 
Indians,  it  is  beheved,  used  this  re- 
gion more  as  a  hunting  ground  than 
a  residence.  The  old  Indian  trail 
leading  from  the  head  waters  of  the 
Sandusky  River  to  the  Cuyahoga, 
passed  through  the  north-west  ijor- 
tion,  and  till  within  a  few  years  could 
be  easily  traced  by  the  depression 
worn  by  their  i^assing  in  single  file. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    TOWNSHIP. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Huron  County,  held 
Aug.  1st,  1815,  Greenwich  (for  civil 
purnoses)  was  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  New  Haven.  Oct.  20th,  1819, 
Greenwich  and  Hartland  were  united 
with  Fitchville,  and  the  hrst  election 
was  held  at  the  house  of  Thomas  B. 
White,  December  24Lh  of  that  vear. 
March  8th,  1820,  Uartland  was  de- 
tached and  united Vvilh  Clarksfieldto 
form  Bethel.  In  the  spring  of  1823, 
the  township  had  a  separate  organi- 
zation, and  the  first  election  was  held 
at  the  house  of  T.  B.  AVhite.    J.  Rus- 

co,  Henr}^  Washburn  and 

were   chosen    Trustees ;   David  W. 


Briggs,  Town  Clerk,  which  office  he 
held  for  ten  years ;  Yarney  Pearce 
was  chosen  Justice,  and  E.  F.  Barker 
Constable.  The  township  oilicers, 
except  Justice,  received  no  pay  for 
several  years  for  their  services. 

THE   FIRST   SETTLER. 

The  first  settler  in  the  township 
was  Henry  Carpenter.  He  came  in 
July,  1817,  and  located  in  the  second 
section  on  or  near  the  north  line, 
east  of  the  i>resent  residence  of  Hen- 
ry Sutton,  on  land  now  owned  by 
Mrs.  S.  AVashburn,  widow  of  the  late 
Henry  "Washburn.  Carpenter  died 
in  October,  1818,  from  the  efl'ect  of 
over-exertion  at  the  raising  of  a  log 
house  in  Fitchville.  Abner  Carpen- 
ter, son  of  Henry  Carpenter,  was  the 
first  child  born  in  the  township.  He 
now  resides,  or  did,  not  long  since,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State.  Car- 
penter's widow  was  married  to 
Abram  Mead,  of  Fitchville.  She  died 
in  the  fall  of  1825.  The  precise  date 
of  her  death  I  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain. 

Yarney  Pearce,  Esbon  Hustedand 
Cyrus  Mead  came  in  in  February, 
1818,  and  commenced  in  the  first 
section  on  lands  now  owned  by 
Aranson  Sutton.  They  kept  bachel- 
cr's  hall  for  a  time,  when  Cyrus 
Mead  sold  out  to  Town  Clark,  who 
was  unable  to  meet  his  engagements, 
and  the  place  came  into  Mead's 
hands  again,  and  continued  in  his 
possession  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  in  the  summer  of  1853.  When 
Cyrus  Mead  came  in  with  Pearce 
and  Husted,  he  engaged  them  to 
work  for  him  a  year,  and  agreed  to 
give'  them  one  hundred  acres  each 
for  their  services.  Pearce  remained 
in  the  township  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1833.  Pie  married  a 
daughter  of  Josiah  Rusco  in  1822. 

E.  F.  Barker's  was  the  second  fam- 
ilv  that  moved  in.  He  came  from 
Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  March,  181S, 
bringing  with  him  a  son  (Daniel  G.) 
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and  a  daughter,  ( now  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Briggs,)  and  located  on  the  north 
line  of  the  township,  on  lands  now 
(1863)  owned  by  W.  B.  Thomas. 
The  place  was  formerly  known  as  the 
R.  Golden  place,  and  afterwards  the 
W.  Sheldon  place.  That  spring  he 
cleared  off  about  three  acres  and 
planted  it.  In  June  he  returned  to 
New  York  State  and  brought  the 
rest  of  his  family.  He  came  back 
the  11th  of  September.  Barker  re- 
mained on  the  place  where  he  com- 
menced lor  several  years ;  afterwards 
removed  to  the  place  now  owned  by 
J.  S.  Berry,  on  the  centre  road  west 
of  Greenwich.  Mr.  Barker  died  in 
Michigan,  April,  18G0.  His  remains 
were  brought  to  Fitchville  and  in- 
terred by  the  side  of  his  three  wives. 
His  first'  wife  died  the  23d  of  May, 
1819.  At  the  time  of  her  death, 
there  were  po  sawmills,  and  for  a 
coiEn  they  used  the  wagon  boards, 
which  were  of  pine,  stained  with  log- 
w^ood,  of  which  Mr.  Barker  had  a 
small  piece,  and  some  awl  handles. 
A  few  years  since  the  remains  of 
Mrs.  Barker  were  taken  up  and  re- 
moved to  the  burying  ground  in 
P'itchville.  When  Henry  Carpenter 
died,  for  a  coffin,  plank  were  split  out 
of  a  blackwalnut  log  and  hewed 
down  to  a  suitable  thickness.  He 
was  buried  near  the  present  resi- 
dence of  Wm.  Sutton. 

The  first  marriage  in  the  township 
was  D.  W.  Briggs  and  Alezina  Bar- 
ker, daughter  of  E.  F.  Barker.  They 
were  married  by  Rundle  Palmer, 
Esq.,  of  Fitchville,  in  August,  1819. 
They  are  now  living  in  this  township, 
near  Greenwich  Station,  i\Irs.  Briggs 
planted  the  first  ai3ple-seeds  in  this 
township.  When  her  father  first 
came  to  town,  they  stopped  awhile 
with  H.  Carpenter,  and  she  planted 
them  in  a  sap-trough.  She  also 
brought  cuttings  of  currants,  which 
were  the  first  planted  out. 

13.  W.  Briggs  was  originally  from 
Massachusetts,  and  came  in  the  fall 


of  1818.  He  first  commenced  on  the 
place  now  occupied  by  the  widow  of 
B.  Rusco.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  the  place  now  owned  by  S.  Havi- 
land.  The  place  where  he  built  was 
in  the  old  orchard,  near  the  present 
residence  of  L.  L.  Mead.  Mr.  Briggs 
was  noted  for  his  success  in  killing 
wild  game,  that  abounded  herein  an 
early  day.  He  probably  has  killed 
more  deer  than  any  olher  person 
who  has  ever  lived  in  the  town.  The 
writer  has  seen  the  frozen  carcasses 
of  ten  or  twelve  deer  around  his 
house  at  one  time — I  think  it  was  in 
the  winter  of  1831-2.  The  skins 
were  used  for  clothing,  and  also  for 
mittens  and  gloves.  The  venison 
was  dried,  and  was  an  article  of  trade. 
The  merchants  toAvards  the  lake 
would  buy  and  send  it  east. 

Upton  and  Town  Clark  came  in 
the  spring  of  1818.  They  bought 
land  of  C.  Mead,  and  remained  till 
about  1823,  when  they  removed  to 
Clarkesfield. 

In  1819,  John  Mead  and  family 
came  in  from  Greenwich,  Conn.  He 
located  in  the  north-east  part  of  the 
first  section,  on  land  now  owned  b}^ 
Smith  Healy.  Some  of  the  family 
are  still  in  the  town. 

Benjamin  Rusco  and  J.  Banks 
came  in  Irom  Caj^uga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
the  sprmg  of  18::0.  Both  were  sin- 
gle men.  They  built  a  cabin  and 
lived  in  it  till  burnt  out.  Banks 
commenced  on  W\(i  place  noAv  owned 
by  Dfftiiel  Smith,  in  the  first  section. 
Banks  married  a  cousin  of  Rusco's, 
and  after  her  death  he  returned  to 
New  York  State. 

B.  Rusco  bought  of  Esbon  Husted 
one  hundred  acres  of  land,  at  three 
dollars  per  acre,  for  Avhich  he  was  to 
clear  off  ten  acres.  Husted  was  un- 
able to  give  Rusco  a  deed,  having 
only  an  article  from  the  original 
owners.  Rusco  went  to  Connecticut 
and  with  his  brother  Jeremiah  Rus- 
co, bought  of  Noah  and  Jonas  Mead 
930  acres  of  land  at  81,25  per  acre ; 
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612  acres  were  located  in  the  third 
section,  and  418  acres  were  in  the 
fourth  section.  A  part  of  the  418 
acres  is  novv  owned  by  James  Bart- 
lette  and  L.  Barret. 

Jeremiah  Rusco  came  in  in  May, 
1821,  and  with  his  brother  cleared 
off  and  planted  five  acres  to  corn,  on 
the  part  of  their  purchase  located  in 
the  third  section,  where  J.  Rusco 
now  lives  (18(34).  The  ground  they 
planted  is  now  occupied  by  the  or- 
chard west  of  J.  Rusco's  liouse.  The 
orchard  was  set  out  some  thirty-eight 
or  forty  years  ago.  The  trees  were 
raised  from  seed  planted  bv  Mordica 
Jenney.  In  the  fall  of  18:^0,  J,  Rus- 
co returned  to  Cayuga  Co.,  and  the 
next  summer  came  back,  and  with 
him  his  fatlier's  family,  which  was 
composed  of  his  father  and  mother 
and  several  sisters.  They  were  all 
married  in  this  town,  and  are  now  all 
dead ;  also  his  brother  Benjamin, 
whose  widow  now  occupies  a  part  of 
the  place  he  commenced  on  some 
forty-four  years  ago.  In  1827,  the 
Ruscos  built  a  sawmill  on  the  west 
branch  of  the  Vermillion,  near  where 
the  Angling  road  crosses  tlie  stream. 
The  mill  changed  hands  several 
times,  and  was  finrJly  burned  down. 
The  remains  of  the  old  dam  are  still 
visible.  It  was  the  second  mill  built 
in  the  township. 

In  1816  or  1817  the  late  Joseph 
Washburn  came  in  and  located  in 
the  north  east  part  of  section  2.  He 
afterwards  returned  east,  and*  again 
visited  the  town  before  he  moved 
in  with  his  family,  which  was  in  1822. 
His  wife  was  sister  of  H.  Carpenter, 
the  first  settler  in  the  township. 
Washburn  brought  in  mill  irons,  and 
during  the  following  winter  and 
spring,  built  a  dam,  and  put  up  a  grist 
and  saw  mill — the  first  built  in  the 
township — and  I  think  the  only  grist 
mill  there  lias  been  in  tlie  township. 

The  site  of  the  mill  was  but  a  few 
rods  from  the  Railroad  bridge,  over 
the  east  branch  of  the  A^ermillion. 


The  mill  stones  were  not  of  the  best 
French  Burr,  but  some  of  the  best 
hard-heads  that  could  be  found,  and 
were  vrorked  out  of  the  rough  stone 
by  many  hard  bloAVS  and  patient  la- 
bor. 

The  house  in  which  Mr.  Wash- 
burn lived  and  died,  was  the  first 
frame  house  built  in  the  town.  It 
was  built  about  1827.  It  was  built  in 
the  style  of  40  years  ago,  and  is  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  present  style. 
Mr.  Washburn  died  some  years  since 
at  an  advanced  age. 

Abel  Eaton  came  in  the  summer 
of  1820.  He  located  near  the  bridge 
on  the  Angling  road  over  the  west 
branch  of  the  Vermillion,  on  land 
now  owned  by  J.  Rusco.  In  1824  or 
'25  his  house  was  burned.  He  soon 
after  sold  out  and  removed  to  Fitch- 
ville,  where  he  now  lives.  His 
mother,  who  died  a  fe^v  years  shice 
in  Fitchville,  between  93  and  100 
years  old,  sowed  seeds  of  various 
medical  herbs,  also  straw  berry 
seeds. 

Solomon  .Doud  came  in  1820,  and 
livedin  the  center  awhile,then  moved 
onto  a  place  in  the  3d  section.  The 
place  is  now  owned  by  Nathan  Carl. 
Mr.  Doud  and  wife  died  some  years 
since. 

In  the  summer  (July)  of  1810, 
Henry  Washburn  came  in.  He  com- 
menced on  the  lands  that  had  been 
located  by  his  father,  (the  late  Jo- 
seph Washburn)  in  the  north  east 
jjart  of  the  2d  section.  The  place 
where  he  built  his  house  is  opposite 
the  present  residence  of  his  son-in- 
law,  AYm.  Sutton.  Mr.  Wash  urn  was 
a  very  energetic  man,  and  accumu- 
lated a  large  property.  He  was,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  (which  was  in 
the  summer  of  1850)  thelargestland- 
holder  in  the  township. 

Mordica  Jenny  came  in  1818  and 
located  iu  the  4th  section,  north  ca^t 
corner.  The  jJace  is  now  owned  l>y 
Rurdy  Haviland.  He  returned  to 
Scipio,  Cayuga  Co.,  New  York,  the 
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next  fall.  The  following  autumn  he 
moved  in  his  family.  He  remained 
on  the  place  he  commenced  on,  for 
two  or  three  years,  then  removed  to 
the  place  he  now  occujHes,  about 
three -fourths  of  a  mile  west  of  the 
center.  In  the 'spring  oflS20,  Mr. 
Jenny  planted  out  a  nursery  of  ap- 
ple trees,  from  which  has  been  furn- 
ished trees  for  several  orchards  in  this 
and  adjoining  towns. 

O.  Jenny  came  in  about  the  same 
time  his  brother  did,  and  remained 
here  but  a  short  time,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Norwalk  where  he  now 
resides. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  this 
town,  in  common  with  other  settle- 
ments, it  was  ver}^  difficult  to  get 
very  many  of  the  necessities,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Mr. 
Jenny,  in  the  fall  of  1S20,  offered  to 
B.  Rusco,  100  pounds  of  fresh  pork 
for  a  bushel  of  salt,  and  could  not  get 
it,  and  15  dollars  a  barrel  was  paid 
for  salt  about  that  time. 

In  June,  1819,  Hiram  Townsend 
came  in.  He  commenced  on  the 
place  on  wdiich  he  now  lives.  He 
came  from  Hew  Haven,  to  which 
place,  he  came  from  Massachusetts, 
in  1816,  with  his  brother,  Hozea 
Townsend,  who  now  resides  in  New 
London. 

They  had  an  ox  team,  vrhich  was 
the  first  in  New  London,  and  were 
some  31  days  on  the  road.  Mr. 
Townsend  married  a  daughter  of  the 
late  T.  S.  Fancher. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1820, 
Tliaddeus  Fancher  and  family  came 
in.  They  were  from  Ulster  County, 
New  York.  He  commenced  on  the 
place  now  owned  by  his  son,  V.  P. 
Fancher.  The  farm  he  owned  is  on 
the  lirst  section,  and  his  family, 
which  was  quite  large,  are  most  of 
them  now  living  in  this  town. 

While  T.  S.  Fancher  was  moving 
into  this  township — when  coming 
through  Cayuga  County,  New  York 
— they  came  to  a  place  where  a  fam- 
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ily  (R  O.  Salisbury)  were  just  ready 
to  start  for  the  v/est.  The  question 
was  asked  where  they  were  going 
to  ?  and  were  told  that  they  were  go- 
ing to  Ohio,  and  on  mutual  inquiry, 
it  was  ascertained  that  they  were 
going  to  the  same  place  that  Fanch- 
er was.  They  came  on  together  till 
the  team  of  one  of  them  gave  out, 
which  w^as  Berlin  or  Florence,  where 
they  stayed  awhile  and  then  come 
on. 

James  Mitchell  came  in  1821.  He 
located  on  the  place  now  owned  by 
L.  Barret.  Mitchell  died  in  1844, 
aged  72.  Llis  wife  died  last  spring, 
(1863)  in  the  81th  year  of  her  age. 
There  are  none  of  Mr.  Mitchel's  fam- 
ily now  living  in  this  town.  One 
son  (Wilham)  lives  in  Greenfield, 
and  another  (Moses)  was  living  in 
Shelby  not  long  since.  -i- 

John  Jenny  moved  in  with  his 
family  in  June  1823,  and  commenced 
on  the  place  now  owned  by  his  son 
Abram,  east  of  the  center,  in  the  1st 
section.  He  was  originally  from 
New  Bedford,  Massacliusetts,  but 
from  Cayuga  County,  New  York, 
here.  He  was  a  ship  carpenter,  and 
worked  at  his  trade  for  some  years 
at  Huron,  and  other  places  on  the 
Lake.  He  died  some  years  since  in 
the  oOth  year  of  his  age. 

Ezra  Smitli  came  in  1823  or  '24, 
and  brought  in  the  first  of  store 
goods.  (See  statement  of  W.  E, 
Smith  on  a  succeeding  page.)  His 
store  was  at  Washburn's.  He  also 
had  an  asheryin  connection  with  the 
store.  He  remained  in  the  town  a 
few  years  and  then  removed  to  Max- 
ville. 

Rufus  Sheldon  came  in  from  Scip- 
io.  New  York,  in  1824,  and  com- 
menced on  the  place  now  owned  by 
his  son.  Rufus,  who,  with  his  sister, 
Mr.  John  Rusco  and  all  of  his  family 
are  now  residing  in  this  Township. 

John  Frost  also  came  in  1S2-1,_  and 
now  lives  near  the  east  line  of  the 
township  in  section  2. 
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Brundage  Knax)p  came  in  1825  or 
'26  and  located  on  the  north  town 
line  in  section  3,  on  the  place  now 
owned  by  AV.  B.  Thomas. 

He  remained  on  the  place  till  1836, 
wlien  he  sold  out  and  removed  to 
Bronson.  He  is  now  living  in  Fair- 
field. 

Joshua  Banks  and  T.  B.  White 
came  in  March,  1820,  from  Cayuga, 
New  York.  Banks  began  on  the 
place  novv^  owned  by  K.  Fullstowe,in 
the  3d  section.  He  sold  out  to  East- 
man and  returned  to  New  York. 
The  Eatsman  family  were  on  the 
place  for  several  years.  There  is 
none  of  the  family  now  living  in  the 
township. 

T.B.  VVhite  now  lives  on  the  place 
he  commenced  upon,  4.4  years  ago. 
His  place  is  on  the. north  line  of  the 
town,  each  side  of  the  center  road. 
He  had  a  large  family,  all  of  whom, 
(except  the  wife  and  children  of  one 
son)  are  now  living  in  this  township. 
His  wife  died  in  1863.  Mr.  White 
was  a  chair  and  spinnig-wheel  maker. 
He  carried  on  the  business  for  many 
years,  and  supplied  the  country  far 
and  near  with  those  very  useful  ar- 
ticles. 

Kobert  0.  Salisbury  came  in  the 
winter  of  1820  and  1821,  from  Cayuga 
County,  New  York.  He  commenced 
on  the  place  now  occupied  by  George 
Briggs,  both  in  the  2d  section.  4ie 
remained  here  till  about  1832  or  '33 
when  he  sold  out  to  Abijah  Griffin. 
Mr.  Salisbury  was  a  cooper  by  trade, 
and  the  first  barrel  made  in  the  town 
was  by  him. 

Benjamin  Kniffin  came  in  1818  and 
made  a  small  beginning  on  the  town 
line,  west  of  where  E.  E.  Barker  com- 
menced, on  land  now  owned  by  U. 
B.  Thomas.  He  soon  after  returned 
to  New  York  State,  and  remained 
there  some  time,  till  about  1820,  if  I 
have  been  informed  rightly,  when 
he  commenced  on  the  place  he  now 
occupies.  He  married  in  Cayuga 
County,  New  York,  and  did  not  bring 


his  wife  here  till  1824.  Daniel  Knif- 
fin, a  brother  of  Benjamin,  was  here 
in  the  early  settlement  of  the  town- 
ship. He  came  a  young  man  and 
married  a  daughter  of  Josiah  Busco. 
She  has  been  dead  some  years.  He 
sold  out  some  years  since  and  re- 
moved to  Iowa,  where  he  now  re- 
sides. 

Alanson  Sutton  and  his  brother 
Aranson,  came  in  1824.  Alanson  af- 
afterwards  located  in  Buggies. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Joseijh 
Wsahburn,  and  soon  after  removed 
to  this  townshii),  onto  the  place 
where  he  now  lives,  which  is  on 
the  east  line  of  the  town,  directly 
east  of  the  center.  Aranson  now 
lives  south  of  the  center,  in  section 
4,  and  I  think  it  is  on  the  place 
where  he  commenced.  He  has  ac- 
cumulated a  large  property,  and  is 
one  of  our  largest  landholders.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  C.  Brady,  who 
was  accidentally  shot,  in  the- fall  of 
1824,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be 
found  in  Mrs.  Osborns'  communica- 
tion. 

There  was  herein  an  early  day  an 
individual  of  whom  I  have  heard  the 
early  settlers  speak.  He  was  known  as 
"Old  Paul."  He  was  a  Hungarian 
by  birth.  When  young,  his  lather 
set  him  to  attending  to  some  of  his 
sheep.  Not  liking  the  business,  he 
run  avray  and  enlisted  into  the  army 
in  France,  and  served  under  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  through  some  of  his 
campaigns.  He  was  finally  taken 
prisoner  by  the  British  and  sent  to 
Canada.  He  ferried  himself  across 
the  Niagara  river  on  a  rail  raft. — 
Came  from  New  York  State  to  this 
County  with  a  Mr.  Gu  hrie,  of  Bron- 
son, and  from  there  here.  He  died 
some  time  previous  to  1830,  and  was 
buried  in  what  was  then  woods,  on 
the  place  now  owned  by  Jesse  Hoag, 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  west  of  the 
center. 

Richard  Marshall  came  in  1827  or 
'28,  from  Westfield,  Medina  County. 
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He  was  originally  from  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  a  brother-in-law  of 
Dr.  E.  Morton,  tlie  first  physician 
that  settled  in  this  township.  Mr. 
Marshall  died  a  few  years  since. 
His  widow  is  now  living  here.  His 
grandfi;Xther  was  John  Morton,  *  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Benjamin  Belding  came  in  1829, 
from  Sawpits,  (now  Port  Chester) 
West  Chester  County,  Njew  York. 
He  located  on  the  center  road  in 
section  2.  He  sold  out  some  years 
since,  and  now  resides  in  New  Lon- 
don. There  were  several  families 
residing  in  the  township  about  the 
year  1S28-9,  and  some  of  them  till 
after  1830,  of  which  I  have  not  any 
information.  There  was  a  family  b}^ 
the  name  of  Maber,  that  owned  the 
place  now  occupied  by  Riley  Sutton. 
One  or  two  l^imilies,  named  Pease, 
were  here.  Where  they  came  from 
or  went  to,  I  am  not  able  to  say. 
In  May,  1 830,  Wm.  Carl  came  in  from 
Greenwich,  Fairheld  County,  Con- 
necticut. He  commenced  on  the 
place  on  which  he  died,  January  3d, 
18G1:.  Mr.  Carl  was  an  energetic,  la- 
borious man  who  came  in,  like  most 
pioneers,  to  make  a  home  for  him- 
self and  children,  and  by  patient  in- 
dustry, and  economy,  was  success- 
ful, lie  was  a  good  citizen,  a  kind 
neighbor  and  one  who  was  esteemed 
by  his  townsmen.  He  had  a  large 
femily  of  children,  and  they  are  all 
now  living  with  him  (except  one 
daughter,  Mrs.  Culver)  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  two  miles  of  the  homestead. 

Luther  Mead  came  in  June,  1830, 
and  commenced  in  the  3d  section,  on 
land  that  his  father  bought  before  his 
recollection.  In  the  summer  of  1815, 
he  was  tliroughthis  i)artoftlie  coun- 
try, intending  to  come  into  the  3d 
section  of  Greenwich,  but  he  now 
thinks  the  guide  did  not  come  into 
this  part  of  the  townshii). 

•  See  Pioneer  Vol.  3d. 


At  that  time  there  were  no  inhab- 
itants in  this,  and  several  adjoining 
townships.  Then  the  Indians  had  the 
occupancy,  and  the  woods  were  burnt 
over  every  year,  keeping  them  clear 
of  underbrush,  which  made  theui  ap- 
pear very  different  than  they  did  a 
few  years  later.  They  camped  one 
night  in  the  woods,  making  a  supj}er 
onturkies'  eggs,  of  which  they  found 
a  nest.  He  and  his  company  went 
south  to  the  settlements,  on  the  Black 
Fork,  and  on  to  Southern  Indiana, 
and  from  thence  to  Connecticut,  a 
horse-back  trip  of  some  sixteen  or 
eighteen  hundred  miles. 

THE    FIRST    PHYSICIAN. 

Dr.  K.  Llorton  was  the  first  physi- 
cian settled  in  the  township.  He  was 
associated  with  the  late  Dr.  Moses 
C.  Sanders,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had 
some  practice  in  the  township  pre- 
vious to  the  settlement  of  Dr.  Mor- 
ton. There  was  also  a  Dr.  George 
W.  Sami)son  in  the  township  about 
the  year  1824  and  lived  with  Ben- 
jamin Washburn.  Where  he  v\^as 
from  or  where  he  went  I  am  unable 
to  tell. 

THE  FIRST    SCHOOL   AND   SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

The  first  school  was  taught  by 
James  Nixon  in  Clark's  house  south 
of  the  center,  in  the  winter  of  ISiO-l. 
The  first  school  house  built  for 
that  purpose,  was  at  the  center  near 
the  present  residence  of  Curtzy  Hav- 
iland.-^ 

*  He  wjis  living  in  Greenwich  in  ]b}9.  Ou 
the  24th  of  July  ot'tluit  yeai'  Amos  Kathbone 
ofKuggles  accidentally  shot  hiniseil'  in  the 
neck,  a  rifle  ball  ])assing  around  and  very 
close  to  tlic  jugular  vein,  lie  walked  about 
a  mile,  to  tlie  liouse  of  his  brotlicr,  Cliarles 
Rathbone.  of  Cireenwicli.  and  .Mrs.  l^ithbone 
poulticed  the  >vouiul.  His  friends  conclu- 
ded the  wound  was  slight,  and  at  lirst  de- 
cided not  to  send  for  a  physician,  but  fearing 
that  the  concussion  migiit  have  effected  his 
head,  tinally  sent  for  Dr.  Sampson  to  bleed 
him.  The  Dr.  removed  the  poultice  and 
brought  the  edges  of  the  wound  together 
with  adhesive  plaster.    Much   pain  ensued, 
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Tlie  following  statements  of  Pio- 
neer Settlers,  written  by  themselves, 
are  valuable  additions  to  the  history 
of  the  townships,  and  are  given  in 
full  least  an  abridgmentmight  impair 
their  interest : 

E.  F.  BARKER. 

"I  was  born  in  Metheun,  Middle- 
sex Co.,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  10th 
of  January,  1T78.  Eemoved  to  Tem- 
ple, Hillsborough  Co.,  New  Hamp- 
shire, at  W\^  age  of  6,  with  my  par- 
ents. I  remained  till  22.  I  returned 
to  my  birth  place,  stayed  two  years, 
married  and  returned  to  Temple, 
stayed  five  years,  then  to  Landgrave, 
Bennington  Co.,  Vermont.  I  soon 
moved  to  the  State  of  New  York,  to 
Washington  Co.,  then  to  Van  Rens- 
slaer  Co.,  then  to  Cayuga  Co.  From 
there  I  removed  to  Greenwich,  Hu- 
ron Co.,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1818, 
where  I  have  been  a  resident  to  this 
day.  I  have  not  been  out  of  the 
township  one  year  at  any  one  time, 
though  I  have  of  late  traveled  some. 
I  came  into  this  place  the  first  of 
March,  1818,  with  my  two  oldest 
children,  Alzinea  and  Daniel.  I  found 
Henry  Carpenter  and  family,  who 
came  in  the  August  before.  He  had 
three  children,  and  one  born  the 
spring  of  1818.  Adney  C,  the  first 
born  in  the  townshii^.  Carpenter 
died  October  1818. 

I  will  now  return  to  my  family. 
I,  with  my  children,  built  a  cabin, 
cleared  some  three  acres,  planted  it. 


and  Dr.  Sanciers  was  called.  A  bread  and 
milk  poultice  was  prescribed  and  the  man 
recovered.  The  nature  of  the  wound  and 
the  merit  of  cure  became  a  subject  of  news- 
paper discussion,  and  many  columns  of  the 
Norwalk  Kepoi'ter  were  occupied  by  the  ar- 
dent disputants  in  the  attempt  to  demolish 
eacli  other.  Dr.  Sanders  claimed  that,  to 
the  "  p,ood  woman  of  the  house,"  who  ap- 
plied tJic  poultice,  bek)nged  the  credit  of 
cure,  and  as  but  little  was  heard  of  Dr. 
8an){:so:i  afterward,  it  is  supposed  the  com- 
munity were  of  the  same  opinion. 

D.  H.  P. 


left  my  children  and  went  after  my 
family,  and  returned  the  11th  of 
September,  1818,  with  my  wife  and 
the  six  remaining  children;  and  on 
the  23d  of  May,  1819,  my  wife  died 
leaving  a  young  daughter  two  hours 
old.  At  that  time  there  were  but 
two  families — Carpenter  and  Clark. 
V.  Pearse  &Husted  ke])t  a  bachelors 
cabin.  They  came  in  January  1818, 
Pearse  stayed,  and  died  1833.  D. 
Briggs,  a  single  man,  came  in  the 
fall  of  1818,  and  is  here  now.  Briggs 
and  my  daughter  Alzinea  were  mar- 
ried August,  1819,  being  the  first 
couple.  I  then  married  a  wife  ;  she 
lived  four  years  and  died,  left  a  child, 
female,  sixteen  hours  old.  Both  the 
orphans  are  living.  I  then  remained 
single  two  years,  went  to  Vermont, 
married  again,  she  lived  twenty 
years  and  died;  left  me  two  sons.  I 
have  remained  single,  and  am  in  vs^j 
80th  year. 

Greenwich,  October  2d,  1857, 

Eph.  F.  barker. 

The  above  was  copied  from  the  or- 
iginal manuscript  now  in  posssession 
of  Mr.  D.  Briggs.        M.  E.  MEAD. 

MRS.  CHARITY   OSBORN. 

Respected  Friend  : 

Marcus  Mead. 

Agreeable  to  thy  request,  I  have^ 
endeavored  to  make  a  little  sketch  of 
what  ]  know  of  the  first  settlement 
of  Greenwich.  It  is  but  imperfect- 
ly done,  and  if  thou  can  obtain  any 
information  from  it,  or  any  part  of  it, 
that  will  be  of  any  service  to  thee, 
use  it,  and  if  not  just  throw  it  aside. 
And  believe  me  thv  sincere  friend. 
CHARITY  OSBORN. 

Alum  Creek,  2d  Marcli,lSGl. 

"My  father,  James  Kiiilhn  was  born 
in  tlie  town  of  Salem,  AVestchester 
Co.,  New  York,  near  Crolon  River, 
on  the  12th  of  3Iarch,  ITiJU,  and  re- 
mained in  that  County  until  the 
year  1811,  when  he  removed  to  the 
town  of  Scipio,  Cayuga  County.  1  was 
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born  October  16th,  1791,  and  was 
married  to  Charles  Brad}^,  of  Salem, 
the  9th  of  November,  1809,  where 
we  resided  several  years,  hi  Use 
year  1823  we  left  the  place  of  our  na- 
tivity for  the  then  distant  wilderness 
of  Ohio,  travelling  by  land  and  slop- 
ing for  some  time  at  mj  father's  who 
had  then  been  living  9  years  in 
western  New  York.  AVe  left  Scipio 
for  Ohio  the  29th  January,  1824,  and 
reached  A.  Carver's,  in  Greenwich, 
(the  place  where  Willis  K.  Smith 
now  lives)  after  a  wagon  iourney  of 
27  days. 

In  the  spring  following  my  father 
moved  liis  family  to  Ohio,  coming  up 
the  lake  in  a  schooner.  He  had 
been  here  several  years  previous, 
and  x)urchased  a  large  tract  of  ibrest 
land  in  Greenwich.  He  built  a  log 
house  at  the  center,  (\i\  north-west 
corner  of  1st  section)  which,  after 
many  years,  was  replaced  by  a  small 
frame  house  (still  standing)  and 
which  he  had  nearly  completed 
when  he  died. 

Soon  after  reaching  Greenwich 
our  family  went  to  live  in  a  cabin  at 
the  center,  where  the  town  now 
is.  And  in  the  following  summer, 
moved  into  our  own  log  house,  built 
by  my  husband  on  the  land  now 
owned  by  me,  which  house  is  still 
standing. 

Thej-e  were  but  few  people  living 
in  Greenwich  at  that  time.  Hiram 
Towns  end,  Ephraim  Barker,  Mordica 
Jenny,  Josiali  Kusco,  Kobert  Salis- 
bury, Yarney  Pearse,  a  family  of 
Douds,  and  '^  David  Briggs,  were 
among  the  number. 

The  neighbors  were  kind  and  gen- 
erous, and  for  many  years  through 
the  diHiculties,  trials,  and  aillictions 
which  I  was  called  to  pass,  were  ev- 
er ready  to  assist  me  and  do  what 
they  could  to  aid  in  sinoothing  the 
rugged  path  of  life  which  it  was  my 
destiny  to  travel ;  for  ^\'hich  kindness 
1  trust,  my  heart  was  then  111  led 
with  gratitude,  and  they  have  ever 
10 


been  held  in  grateful  remembrance 
by  me. 

]\Iany  years  have  rolled  away  and 
many  have  been  the  changes  in  M^d 
I  have  passed  through,  yet  neither 
time  nor  distance  have  erased  from 
my  memory  the  events  of  that  me- 
morable year,  1824. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  ISth 
of  December,  my  husband  took 
what  proved  to  be  his  final  leave  of 
our  earthly  home.  He  took  his  gun 
and  after  loading  it  went  to  the  Cen- 
ter, where,  joined  by  my  brother 
Benjamin  Kniffm,  he  started  with  an 
ox  team  to  take  a  load  of  grain  to 
Washburn's  mill.  The  track  lay 
through  the  woods,  which  then 
reached  the  entire  distance.  When 
they  had  passed  about  one-third  of 
the  distance,  Charles  took  hold  of  his 
gun  which  lay  upon  the  load  and 
pulling  it  towards  him,  it  discharged, 
killing  him  instantly. 

Benjamin  was  obliged  to  leave 
him  alone  in  the  woods  while  he 
v>'ent  back  to  the  Center  for  father. 
He  with  others  went  immediately 
back  to  the  si)ot  and  made  a  rude 
bier  of  i)oles,  bound  together  with 
bark.  They  laid  him  on  and  brought 
him  back  to  the  Center.  A  messen- 
ger came  running  to  bring  me  the 
heart  rending  intelligence.  In  two 
short  hours  what  a  change !  He 
went  out  full  of  life  and  vigor,  and 
now  the  v/ord  came  that  he  was  a 
lifeless  corx)se. 

Overcome  as  I  was,  in  comi^any 
with  a  few  who  came  to  otter  sym- 
jjathy  in  that  trying  hour,  I  went  to 
the  Center.  The  funeral  took  place 
there.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  Elder  Haney,  from  the  text, 
"Prepare  to  meet  thy  God,  0 Israel." 

Thus  was  I  left  with  a  family  of 
small  children,  none  of  them  old 
enough  to  render  me  much  assist- 
ance. Our  house  was  a  mere  shelter 
right  in  tlie  woods,  witliout  door, 
chimney,  hearth,  or  window.  To  get 
lumber  was  almost  out  of  the  ques- 
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tion,  there  being  no  saw  mill  within 
ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  all  travel 
was  through  the  woods  by  marked 
trees  with  some  underbrush  cut  to 
help  us  to  get  along. 

I  think  that  in  the  summer  of  1824 
Friends  held  their  first  meeting  in 
Greenwich,  in  Benjamin  Washburn's 
house.  The  members  composing 
the  meeting  at  that  time  were  Jo- 
seph Washburn  and  his  three  sons, 
Benjamin,  Henry  and  James,  R.  & 
L.  Frost,  R.  Carpenter  and  John  Jen- 
ny, none  of  whom  are  now  (1864) 
living,  but  James  Washburn  and  J. 
Frost.  The  meeting  was  next  held 
at  Henry  Washburn's  and  then  at 
my  lather's  (James  Kniffin,)  for 
about  three  years  when  he  gave  an 
acre  of  ground  for  the  purpose,  and 
a  log  meeting  house  was  erected  on 
the  lot  Avhere  Friends  meeting  house 
nov,^  stands.  A  part  of  the  lot  is 
used  as  a  burying  ground." 

CHARITY  OSBORN. 

WILLIS  R.  SMITH. 

"  On  the  Sth  of  5th  month,  the  wri- 
ter started  from  Scipio,  Cayuga  Co., 
N.  Y.,  having  his  wife  and  iive  small 
small  children,  with  our  furniture  all 
stowed  in  a  Pennsylvania  waggon, 
having  five  horses  hitched  to  it,  we 
reached  Buffalo  in  six  days,  and  em- 
barked in  a  schooner  for  Sandusky. 
There  was  but  one  steamer  on  the 
Lake,  and  the  Captain  would  not 
promise  to  land  my  goods  there,  was 
the  reason  of  our  not  going  on  board 
of  her.  The  third  day  we  landed  at 
Sandusky,  stored  my  goods  in  the 
ware  house,  and  took  my  family  to 
Edward  Coles'  in  Bronson.  After 
hunting  almost  a  day  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, I  procured  one  gallon  of 
soap  and  a  half  bushel  of  small  pota- 
toes. Thenl  started  for  Greenwich 
to  see  James  Knifhn,  who,  with  his 
wife,  daughter-in-law,  and  his  two 
nephews,  Aranson  Sutton  and  Alan- 
son  Sutton,  with  their  sister,  Deabor- 
ah,  now  wife  of  Joseph  C.  Washburn, 


came  to  Sandusky  in  the  schooner, 
with  my  family,  he  (James  Knifhn) 
having  purchased  a  tract  of  land  near 
the  center  of  Greenwich.  Cole  told 
me  it  was  a  plain  road,  and  to  enquire 
if  I  had  any  trouble  to  find  the  road, 
I  soon  found  I  had  to  follow  marked 
trees.  Not  being  used  to  the  woods 
I  soon  lost  the  point  of  compass, 
and  to  inquire  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  I  found  no  person  to  ask  the 
question.  About  10  o'clock  I  came 
to  a  cabin.  I  hired  a  boy  to  guide 
me  to  Fitch ville.  Before  we  got 
there  we  met  a  young  man  who 
said  he  was  looking  a  place  to  setup 
a  dry  good  store;  but  we  concluded 
that  if  he  setup  a  shop  in  this  part 
of  the  country  there  would  be  but 
few  customers  to  buy  them.  He 
said  he  should  look  for  a  better  stand. 
But  he  did  return  the  next  fall  with 
some  goods  and  built  a  cabin  on  Jo- 
seph Wasburn's  land.  He  sold  goods 
for  sixteen  years,  four  in  Greenwich 
and  twelve  at  Macksville,  and  then 
deceased,  leaving  property  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  That  young  man  was  Ezra 
Smith.  After  leaving  him  we  went 
to  Abraham  Mead's.  I  then  under- 
took to  go  on  without  a  pilot.  Went 
about  two  miles.  The  way  became 
more  blind.  I  met  a  young  man  who 
went  with  me  to  Aldridge  Carvers, 
and  in  going  there  we  came  to  about 
one-half  acre  of  clover,  and  it  looked 
like  an  old  friend,  for  I  had  noticed 
no  tame  grass  since  1  had  come  to 
the  State.  I  stayed  the  night  at  A. 
Carver's,  who  was  son-in-law  to^ 
James  Knifhn.  They  had  heard  of 
my  coming  they  said,  and  had  made 
a  "racer"  bedstead  as  they  called  it. 
On  examination  I  found  it  was  made 
from  a  basswood  pole  and  the  bark 
made  the  cord.  The  above  named 
Sutton  boys  lay  with  me  on  the  "ra- 
cer." When  we  got  on  it,  it  made 
some  noise,  but  being  tired  I  soon 
fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  of  marked 
trees  and  marshes,    in  the  night  we 
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were  waked  up,  and  found  that  the 
"racer"  was  under  motion,  the  boys 
attempted  to  jump  off.  I  told  them 
I  thought  it  would  be  safest  to  keep 
on  board  lest  by  jumping  oif  while 
under  motion  they  might  get  hurt — 
for  remember  it  was  a  ''^  racer P  They 
took  my  advice,  and  after  making 
some  noise  it  settled  away  and  came 
to  the  floor — having  such  a  weight  it 
did  not  travel  much — snd  all  being 
quiet,  and  we  over  our  fright,  we 
slept  quiet  till  morning.  Upon  en- 
quiring I  found  there  were  several 
individuals  that  had  commenced  to 
clear  in  this  part  of  the  township. 
Carver  had  just  commenced  making 
a  clearing,  and  who  went  with  me  to 
look  for  a  piece  of  land  to  make  me 
a  home.  Wherever  we  went,  it  was 
almost  one  continued  forest.  There 
was  no  settlement  in  the  west  part 
of  Ruggles  except  Daniel  Beach, 
who  came  in  the  fall  before,  and  kejDt 
his  goods  in  the  waggon  until  he 
built  a  cabin.  I  can  assure  the  reader 
that  the  prospects  looked  dai'k  to 
me,  who  being  here  in  an  uncultva- 
ted  wilderness,  a  wife  and  little  chil- 
dren who  were  dependent  on  me 
for  their  support,  and  but  a  few  dol- 
lars in  money,and  never  had  chopped 
ofl'a  log  eighteen  inches  through. 
At  last  I  concluded  to  buy  100  acres 
of  land,  that  on  which  A.  Carver 
lived.  There  was  a  cabin  put  up, 
and  some  cleared  from  most  of  the 
logs,  so  that  I  might  plant  some- 
thing. Alter  bargaining  for  said 
land  I  hired  a  man  with  wagon  and 
oxen  and  went  back  to  Bronson  for 
niy  family.  When  I  told  my  wife  I 
had  purchased  some  land,  and  had 
come  for  her,  where  were  the  horses 
and  wagon?  I  informed  her  that 
oxen  were  used  ins.ead  of  horses, 
but  she  was  loth  to  ride  after  oxen, 
but  before  we  got  to  Greenwich  she 
said  that  horses  Avould  not  have 
gone  through  the  mud  holes,  that 
vre  had  to  go  through.  AVe  both  of 
lis,  ihat  is,  my  wife  and  self,  after 


setting  our  things  to  rights  went  to 
work  with  a  will,  determined  not  to 
be  homesick,  but  if  the  trees  could 
streak  thc}^  would  reveal  some  sad 
moments  mingled  with  tears.  When 
winter  came  I  had  quite  a  quantity 
of  corn — say  i:0  bushels  of  corn,,  as 
many  of  potatoes,  and  some  beans — 
so  that  we  never  were  in  better  spir- 
its. We  thought  we  could  get 
through  the  winter  finely. 

When  winter  set  in,  a  number  of 
young  men,  or  men  unmarried,  with 
some  that  were  married,  some  of 
them  living  several  miles  off,  came 
to  me  asking  me  to  learn  them  to 
write,  for  some  of  them  had  never 
written ;  saying  they  wanted  to  qual- 
ify themselves  for  doing  public  bu- 
siness, for  they  intended  to  be  great 
and  rich  men  before  they  died.  But 
what  Avas  to  be  done?  I  had  but  one 
room  that  had  a  fireplace  and  that 
occupied  by  the  family  and  used  as 
a  sleeping  room,  for  I  used  to  heap 
on  the  fire  back-logs  before  going  to 
bed  to  help  supply  the  place  of  bed- 
clothes. At  last  we  concluded  to 
get  slabs  that  had  been  brought  from 
Macksville,  (about  13  miles)  nail 
pins  to  the  under  side,  and  let  the 
pegs  or  pins  extend  about  nine  in- 
ches beyond  the  edge  of  the  slabs; 
then  bore  holes  in  the  house  logs 
on  each  side  of  the  house,  slant-wise, 
which  made  the  writing  desks ;  then 
we  put  the  children  to  bed,  made  a 
large  fire  of  beech  logs,  which  kept 
the  room  Avarm  all  tlie  evening. 
Some  ten  or  twelve  men  attended 
our  writing  school.  The  men  found 
their  own  candles,  they  being  so 
crooked  I  asked  one  of  them  how  he 
made  his  candles.  He  said  he  took 
the  teakettle  lid,  turned  it  bottom 
up,  put  some  deer  tallow  in  the  hol- 
low, melted  it,  then  took  some  strips 
of  muslin,  twisted  it  and  poured  the 
hot  tallow  on  with  a  spoon,  although 
rough  and  crooked,  it  gave  light  and 
that  was  what  was  wanted^  The 
boys  made  great  proficiency,  and  by 
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spring  could  write  legibly,  if  not  el- 
egantly. My  wife  noticed  one  of 
them  when  he  began  to  write,  one 
night,  commencing  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  page.  He  complained  he  did 
not  make  out  as  well  as  he  did  the 
night  before.  Wife,  Avithout  speak- 
ing to  him,  placed  his  hand  at  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  page ;  he  done 
better,  but  the  excuse  oifered  was 
that  he  was  married  just  before  he 
started  for  school.  These  same  young 
men  have  become,  without  excep- 
tion, farmers  in  this  township,  each 
one  owning  from  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  acres  of  land  with 
large  stocks  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
some  of  them  have  held  the  chief 
office  in  the  township.  Their  chil- 
dren having  obtained  a  good  com- 
mon school  education,  and  a  part 
have  graduated  with  esteem  in  col- 
leges. T/iis  I  have  written  for  the 
encouragement  of  young  people,  for 
those  that  start  with  a  will — with 
the  blessing  of  Providence — there 
will  be  a  Avay. 

There  was  not  one  mile  of  road 
entirely  cleared  from  trees  in  tlie 
township ;  and  at  this  time  there  are 
between  forty  and  fii'ty  miles  of  good 
roads  in  the  township.  There  were 
but  three  horses  in  the  township 
when  I  came.  The  winter  of  1S24-5, 
there  was  not  snow  enough  to  cover 
the  ground.  But  in  the  first  spring 
month  tliere  was  a  great  snow  storm 
which  lasted  a  few  days.  I  had  two 
yoke  of  oxen,  two  cows,  one  yearl- 
ing, and  two  spring  calves.  To  them 
I  gave  only  a  sheaf  of  stalks  in  the 
morning,  and  one  ear  of  corn  to  each 
one  at  evening.  In  the  spring  they 
Avere  all  fit  for  the  Imtcher.  The 
first  apples  in  the  township  I  believe 
Avere  about  twenty,  Avhicli  grew  in 
the  orchard  of  Yarney  Pearse.  My 
Avife  being  there,  there  Avas  a  consul- 
tation Jiow  it  Avas  ])est  to  dispose  of 
them.  It  Avas  concluded  to  make  a 
pie,  but  it  was  found  there  Avas  no 
plate  to  bake  it  on ;  eventually  the 


women  spread  a  crust  of  jjaste   on 
the   bottom  of  the  bake  kettle,  then 
cutting  up  the  apples  with  the  skins 
on  so  that  none   Avould  be  Avasted, 
poured   on   some   molssses,   on   top 
the  upper  crust.     And   to   this   day 
my  AA'iie  says  it  Avas  the  best  pie  she 
ever  ate.     As   soon   as  I    had   the 
means  I  purchased  some  apple  trees, 
and  after  I  had  set  them  out,  my  lit- 
tle girl  about  three  years  old,  Avent 
among  the  trees  to  see  if  she   could 
find  an    apple,  exclaiming,  "  I  AA^ish 
I  could  find  an  apple !    I  Avish  I  could 
find  an  apple !"    Some   one  i)assing 
by  heard  her,  and  having  one  tossed 
it  so  that  it  fell  near  her  feet.     She 
came  running  in  AAdth     the    apple, 
saying  it  came  from  above,  Avhich 
story  she    frequentl.y    told.      Now 
some  men  in  the  township  sell  from 
100  to  200  barrels  of  apples  a  year. 
The  first  school  house  Avas  built  at 
the  Center.    The  first  religious  meet- 
ing (society)  for  Avorship,  Avas  estab- 
lished b,y  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
1824.    There  Avere  some  10  or  12  in- 
diA^iduals  that  Avere  members.     They 
met  at  first  at  the  house  of  Joseph 
Washburn;    and    eventually  James 
Kniflin  gave  to  the   Sc'ty  of  Friends 
a  piece  of  land,  about  120  rods  east 
of  the  Center,  for  to  build  a  meeting 
house;  on  AA'hich^a  log  house   AA\as 
built,  in  Avhicli  Friends  met  for  wor- 
ship, for  many  years.    Those  that  at- 
tended Avere  Icaa'.     Sometimes  there 
Avas  but  one  person   in  attendance, 
yet  the  AA'riter  believes  that,  He  that 
promised  to  be  AA'ith  the  two  or  three 
thatmeetin  hisname,AA'as  not  absent 
Avhen   but  one  person  came  to  the 
place   appointed  for  Avorsliip  of  that 
being  Avho  is  a   spirit,  and   seeketh 
spiritual  Avorshijjers  to  Avorship  him. 
In  time  a  frame  house  Avas  built  and 
on  the  first  day  of  the   Aveek  many 
of  the   neighbors  met  Avith  Friends  ; 
butfcAv  met  with  them  in  the  middle 
of  the  Aveek.     For  numy  years  there 
Avas  no  approved  ininister  Avho   be- 
longed to   the  meeting;  but  some- 
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times  some  individual  had  something 
to  say  m  exortation,  and  for  forty 
years,  there  was  no  regular  meeting 
day  but  what  one  or  more  attended 
the  place  for  worship. 

Richard  l^forton  was  the  first  phy- 
sician that  settled  in   the   township, 
which  was,  I  believe,  in  1825.    Lora- 
nia  Mitchell  served   as   midwife  for 
some  years,  and  lost  but  one  patient. 
I  have  heard  her  say  that   she   had 
waded    through  the  water  when  it 
came   nearly  uj)  to  her  waist,  and  of- 
ten up  to  her  knees,  and  that  mostly 
in  the  night,  by  the  light  of  a  torch. 
Joseph   Washburn  built  a   saw   and 
grist  mill  in  1821.     The  stones  were 
made  from  the  common  stone  found 
in  the  neigliborhood.    The  bolt  was 
very  coarse  but  it  was  better  than 
none.    In  a  dry  time  the  nearest  mill 
was  at  Cold   Creek  near   Sandusky 
Bay,  about  40  miles  off,  and  it  gen- 
erally  took   eight  days   to   make   a 
trip  with  two  yoke  of  oxen.      Those 
that  went  to  mill  there  took  their  pro- 
visions with  them.    The  price  of  car- 
rying a  bushel  of  wheat  was  50  cents. 
Though   we  had  no  market  for  it  in 
cash,   for  nearly  all  of  our  trade  was 
in  barter,  it  was  very  difficult  to  get 
during  the  year,  money   enough  to 
pay  our  taxes.  I  believe  it  is  with  less 
difficulty  that  we  get  money  to  pay 
our  heavy  taxes  at  this  time,  (ISGl) 
than  it  was   for  the   three  or  four 
years  of  the  first  settlement  of  the 
township.     While  writing  this  I  re- 
member what  was  told  me   by   one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Bronson  town- 
ship.     Though  deceased  now,  but 
left  a  farm  and  other  property  to  the 
amount  of  some  ten  thousand  dollars. 
He  said  his  wife   needed  some   two 
or  three  yards   of  calico,   and   some 
other  dry  goods,  which  amounted  to 
81  .50  or  82  00.     He  and  his  wife  he 
said  had  been  in  much  trouble  how 
they  should  get  something  that  the 
nierchant  would  take  in   exchange 
for  his  goods,  for  money   they   had 
^one,  and  the  calicoes,  &c.,  would  be 


needed  soon.  At  last  he  found  that 
one  of  his  neighbors  wanted  fodder 
for  his  cow.  He  went  to  the  neigh- 
bor and  told  him  if  he  (the  neighs 
bor)  w^ould  let  him  have  some  ashes 
which  he  had,  he  would  let  him 
have  some  corn  stalks,  wdiich  was 
agreed  to.  Then  he  leached  the 
ashes,  boiled  down  the  lye  into  black 
salts,  then  took  the  salts,  which  were 
in  a  *bag,  on  his  back  and  carried 
them  to  Milan,  ten  miles.  When 
there,  he  could  not  exchange  them 
for  dry  goods;  and  in  carrying  the 
salts  they  had  driped  through  the 
bag  and  nearly  spoiled  the  only  coat 
he  had.  To  conclude,  by  the  assist- 
aiice  of  a  friend  he  obtained  the 
goods  he  wanted. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  hard- 
ships that  the  first  settlers  of  this 
country  underwent.  All  of  their  de- 
privations will  never  be  made  pub- 
lic, for  many  of  those  that  suffered 
the  w^ant  of  many  things  are  not 
willing  to  let  them  be  known. 

There  was  no  acknowledged  min- 
ister of  the  gospel  living  in  the  town- 
ship for  a  number  of  years  after  its 
settlement,  but  preachers  of  the  va- 
rious religious  denominations  used 
frequently  to  have  meetings  in  the 
township.  At  funerals  some  one  or 
more  of  tne  congregation  would 
praj'-,  and  sometimes  a  hymn  would 
be  sung,  and  frequently  an  exhorta- 
tion. 

The  first  building  that  was  raised 
without  whisky,  Avas  a  log  barn,  by 
the  writer.  The  neighljors  were 
told  there  would  be  no  whisky,  but 
they  came  out  generally  and  worked 
till  dark  before  it  was  finished,  and  I 
heard  no  complaint.  ^ly  wife  got 
dinner  and  supper  for  them.  One  of 
my  neighbors  said  to  me,  after  the 
raising:  "The  raising  of  your  barn 
will  be  more  than  fifty  dollars  dam- 
age to  the  township."  Why?  I  said. 
"  Your  wife  got  too  costly  meals  lor 
the  help  ;  when,  before  this  we  only 
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got  some  whisky,  which  costs  but 
little." 

Though  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter to  have  informed  the  reader  that 
the  first    season    I    came    into  the 
township  I  put  ten  acres  into  wheat 
and  sowed  it  with  timothy   seed  in 
the  fall,  and  with  clover  seed  in  the 
spring,  which  was  I  think,  the  first 
grass  seed  sown  in  the  town.    Some 
of  the  spears  of  timothy  Avere  over 
five    feet  high.     The    next    spring, 
(1825)   while    planting  my   corn,   I 
was  attacked  with  rheumatism,  and 
for  months  did  not  walk  alone.      My 
little  children   wed  out    the    corn. 
When  my  wheat  was  nearly  fit  to 
harvest,  1  mentioned  to  an  old  man, 
my  neighbor,  that  I  wanted  him  to 
inform   the  neighbors   that  I   could 
not  harvest  my   wheat,  and  wanted 
to  hire  help,  and  would  give  as  much 
wheat   per  day  as  any  one  ;  (for  no 
one  at  that  time,  as  I  know  of,  had 
money  to  pay)  but  I  did  not  feel 
free  to    get  wliisky  for  the  hands. — 
He  said  men  woukl  not  work  in  the 
harvest  field  without  whisky,  and  it 
did  not  cost  but   little,  and 'if  I  did 
not  get  it  the  wheat  would  go  into 
the  ground;  and  it  gave  me   much 
trouble  for  the  wheat  was  good,  and 
it  was  our  principle  dependence  for 
the  support  of  ourselves    and  httle 
ones.     But  I  knew  I   was  conscien- 
tious in  it,  and  if  we  remained  in  our 
convictions  we,  in  \\\q  end,  would  be 
sustained.      After  waiting   in    sus- 
pense several  days,  one  fine  morn- 
ing we  looked  out  and  saw  men  in 
the  wheat  field  harvesting  it.     They 
cut  it  all  and  put  it  up,  and  when  fit, 
they  came  and  put  it  in  a  stack. 

Deer  were  plenty  in  the  woods 
for  some  years  after  I  came  into  this 
place.  ]  have  seen  fifteen  at  a  time 
feeding  on  hay  with  my  cattle  in  the 
winter.  My  dog  caught  two  grown 
deer,  one  that  weighed  122  pounds 
dressed.  With  the  skin,  when 
dressed,  my  wife  mended  my  pants, 
and  I  have  at  this  time  a  pair  of  mit- 


tens made  from  a  part  of  one  of 
their  skins.  Wild  turkies,  were  plen- 
ty in  the  woods.  I  have  counted 
forty  grown  turkies  on  one  oak  tree 
that  was  lying  about  fifty  feet  from 
my  cabin.  Turkies  were  frequently 
caught  in  what  were  called  turkey 
pens,  which  were  made  of  rails  or 
poles  covered  with  the  same.  I 
made  a  pen  of  rails  about  three  feet 
high,  covered  with  rails,  having  a 
trench  under  the  bottom  rail,  that  a 
turkey  might  easily  go  through,  and 
on  the  inside  a  split  plank  that  a  tur- 
key, when  in  might  walk  over  the 
trench. 

I  put  wheat  in  the  trench.  The  tur- 
kies would  follow  the  trench  till  in 
the  pen — being  frightened  would 
look  up,  running  their  heads  between 
the  rails — not  noticing  the  place 
they  came  in  at,  it  being  low,  and 
next  the  ground  so  that  none  got  out 
I  caught  twenty-seven  turkies  in 
that  year,  generally  one  or  two  at  a 
time.  One  time  we  had  friends  that 
came  to  see  us.  My  wife  regretted 
we  had  no  wild  turkies  to  treat  them 
with.  I  looked  out  and  saw  a  flock 
in  the  meadow,  after  grasshoppers. 
a  hundred  rods  from  my  pen.  I 
went  out  and  with  much  care,  with- 
out oftering  to  drive  them,  got  them 
pretty  near  a  trail  of  wheat  which  led 
into  the  pen.  Leaving  them  I  went 
to  the  1  ouse.  Soon  I  lieard  the  tur- 
kies fly.  I  went  to  the  pen  and 
found  two  in  it,  which  pleased  us  as 
well  as  our  friends. 

It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since 
I  came  to  this  township.  When  first 
coming  here  I  found  it  nearly  all  an 
unbroken  wilderness.  Now  it  is  a 
thickly  settled  place.  Then  not  a 
frame  building  of  any  kind,  now  al- 
most all  the  farms  have  frame  build- 
ings. The  log  cabins  have  nearly  all 
gone  to  decay,  and  the  place  where 
they  stood  is  pointed  out  to  our  east- 
ern friends  Avhenthey  visit  us.  It  is 
true  there  are  no  costly  houses,  as  the 
people  ofthe  east  would  say, but  good 
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comfortable  farm  houses  and  gener- 
ally painted  white.  We,  the  first 
settlers,  have  spent  our  lives  mostly 
in  doing  that  which  was  necessary 
to  be  done,  that  we  might  live,  and 
have  a  place  on  wiiich  our  children 
might  live.  It  is  true  we  have  work- 
ed hard  and  sometimes  fared  hard; 
but  having  our  object  in  view,  has 
cheered  and  strengthened  us.  We 
had  our  joys  as  well  as  troubles  and 
privations.  But  I  believe  I  have 
had  more  happy  days  than  days  of 


trouble,  since  coming  to  this  place. 
We  of  this  townshij)  have  been  great- 
ly blessed  in  our  our  basket  and  in 
store.  And  now  my  pra^^er  is  that  we, 
the  pioneers  of  Greenwich,  whose 
sun  is  nearly  set,  may  secure  an  in- 
heritance in  that  better  land,  where 
sorrow  shall  never  come;  where  the 
wicked  shall  cease  to  trouble  and 
the  weary  soul  shall  be  entirely  at 
rest  in  the  arms  of  our  dear  Re- 
deemer." WILLIS  K.  SmTH. 
Greenwich,  Feb.,  1863. 


MEMOIRS  OF  SHERMAN. 


BY  30HN  E.  LaBARRE. 


In  preparing  the  following  sketch 
I  have  aimed  to  gather  correctly  the 
facts  constituting  the  history  of  the 
township  of  Sherman,  but  as  many 
of  the  statements  herein  contained 
are  derived  from  those  who  succeed- 
ed the  earliest  settlers,  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  the  dates  are  incorrect. 
The  fact  that  many  of  the  earlier  re- 
cords pertaining  to  the  civil  histo- 
ry of  this  township  arenotiDreserved 
adds  to  the  difficulty. 

NAME. 

Sherman  is  Township  No.  3,  Eange 
24,  and  was  thus  named  in  honor  of 
Taylor  Sherman,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Fire  Lands  Com- 
pany, and  originally  a  large  landhold- 
er in  that  township.  The  name  was 
given  at  a  meeting  of  the  Direc- 
tors held  at  New  Haven,  Ct.,  Nov. 


9th,  1808.  The  other  townships  of 
the  gi*ant  received  names  at  the  same 
meeting,  and  the  land  at  the  same 
time  was  divided  by  lot  among  those 
holding  suflerer's  claims. 

NATURAL   APPEARANCE,   &C. 

The  township  is  five  miles  square 
and  divided  into  four  equal  sections. 
Each  section  contains  twenty-five 
lots  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
each.  Its  surface  is  generally  level 
and  contains  but  little  waste  land. 
The  eastern  portion  is  well  watered 
by  Slate  Eun  and  smaller  streams. 
The  west  and  northwest  portions 
have  no  living  surface  water,  but  it 
is  easily  obtained  by  digging,  and  is 
generally  of  a  better  quality  than  that 
llowing  on  the  surlace,  and  more  du- 
rable. The  soil  is  very  cluingeable. 
Along  the  borders  of  the  streams,  it 
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is  either  a  marl  or  intermixed  with 
yellow  sand,  and  is  easily  tilled. 
Away  from  the  streams  the  soil  is 
clayey,  harder  to  work,  but  general- 
ly productive,  and  improves  very 
much  with  proper  culture.  The  tim- 
ber is  oak,  maple,  beech,  hickory, 
basswood,  elm,  and  in  some  portions 
a  little  whitewood  and  considerable 
black  walnut.  The  land  is  good  for 
grass,  and  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats  and 
barley  are  the  principal  productions. 

CIVIL    ORGANIZATION. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Huron  County,  held 
August  1st,  1815,  Sherman  was  at- 
tached to  Greenfield,  and  in  Decem- 
cer  of  the  same  year  was  detached, 
and  together  with  the  south  half  of 
Oxford,  was  united  with  Eridgefield. 
About  the  year  1820  it  was  united 
with  ]!sorwich,  but  no  record  shows 
the  precise  date.  March  Gth,  1827, 
Norwich  was  detached,  and  Sherman 
has  since  remained  a  distinct  town- 
ship. The  first  general  election,  while 
united  with  Norwich,  was  held  Oct. 
10th,  1820.  Asa  Gilson,  Russell 
Woodruff,  and  Abraham  Blodget 
were  judges,  and  Nahum  Gilson  and 
Geo.  Woodruff,  clerks.  Eight  votes 
were  cast — all  for  Ethan  Allen  Brown 
for  Governor,  Lyman  Farwell  for 
Representative,  and  Asa  San  ford  for 
Coroner.  Printed  tickets  at  this  time 
were  unknown.  Those  used  at  this 
election  were  all  written,  evidently 
by  one  hand,  and  are  still  on  file  in 
the  oifice  of  the  Clerk  of  Huron 
County.  At  the  State  election  in 
1822,  fifteen  votes  were  cast,  all  for 
W.  W.  Irvin  for  Governor. 

During  the  time  that  Norwich  and 
Sherman  were  together,  there  was  a 
lack  of  harmony  in  local  matters. 
Sherman  complained  that  Norwich 
had  all  tlie  ofiices.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond election  for  Justices  were  de- 
clared illegal.  At  the  third,  Russell 
Woodruff  was  elected. 

The  first  election  on  record  after 


the  separation  from  Norwich,  was 
held  April  6th,  1829,  at  which  time 
fifteen  votes  were  cast.  Reul3eu 
Blooiner,  Andrew  Hunford  and  Jo- 
seph La  Barre  were  chosen  Trustees, 
and  Jonathan  Fitch,  Clerk  and  Treas- 
urer. From  a  statement  made  by 
the  latter,  published  with  this,  there 
must  have  been  an  election  held 
previously,  and  George,  son  of  An- 
drew Hanford,  elected  Justice. 

THE  FIRST  SETTLEMENT. 

Daniel  Sherman^,  (son  of  Taylor 
Sherman,  and  uncle  of  the  Hon.  John 
Sherman)  Burwell  Fitch  and  Samuel 
Sej^mour  were  the  first  white  settlers 
of  the  township,  and  came  in  1812. 
They  were  from  Norwalk,  Ct.,  and 
came  in  on  what  was  called  the  Por- 
tage road,  and  theirs  was  the  first 
team  which  traveled  it.  The  first 
night  after  leaving  Mr.  Newcomb's, 
in  Bronson,  was  spent  in  the  woods. 
They  were  not  accustomed  to  that 
kind  of  life,  and  were  disturbed  by 
wild  animals.  Seymour,  especially, 
was  much  alarmed  by  the  hooting  of 
the  owls,  and  slept  none  during  the 
night.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore they  became  accustomed  to  such 
things.  They  immediately  commenc- 
ed improvements.  The  first  clearing 
was  done  on  Sherman's  land,  and  the 
next  on  that  of  Burwell  Fitch.  A 
small  house  was  erected  on  Fitch's 
lot,  and  was  the  first  in  the  township. 
A  portion  of  it  is  still  standing. 
Sherman  went  to  Lancaster  to  visit 
his  brother,  Charles  R.  Sherman,  in 
the  fall  of  1812.  He  returned  in  De- 
cember, and  the  war  having  broken 
out,  made  his  home  at  the  block 
house  of  Charles  Parker,  west  of  Mi- 
lan. There  he  married  Abby  Gulli- 
rie  in  1813,  and  in  March,  1811,  re- 
turned to  his  farm  in  Sherman.  Sey- 
mour was  killed  by  the  Indians  du- 
ring Sherman's  visit  to  Lancaster. 
(See  Pioneer.  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  D.  Sher- 
man; and  Vol.  2,  No.  5,  page  44.) 
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WILD  ANIMALS. 

At  an  early  day,  wild  animals  were 
very  troublesome  as  well  as  plenty. 
The  woJves  in  particular  were  very 
destructive  to  domestic  animals. 
They  killed  both  cattle  and  sheep. 
The  last  wolf  known  was  driven  out 
of  the  willow  swamp  about  1824. 
Frink  and  Howard,  of  the  early  set- 
tlers, were  the  noted  hunters.  Deer 
were  plentiful.  Wild  hogs  were 
abundant  and  ver3^  troublesome,  and 
more  feared  by  the  settlers  than 
wolves.  No  Bulfalo  were  seen,  but 
bones  of  that  animal  (so  pronounced 
by  Judge  Couch,  of  the  first  Supreme 
Court  heldinthe  county,)  were  found 
near  a  deer-lick  in  Ridgefield.  Bears 
were  common.  A  beaver  was  killed 
in  the  great  marsh  towards  New  Ha- 
ven, by  li  Frenchman  in  1818. 


PROGEESS   OF   SETTLEMENT. 

Most  of  the  early  settlers  located 
in  the  1st,  3d  and  4th  sections — the 
2d  not  being  in  market.  No  particu- 
lar ellbrt  was  made  by  the  original 
owners  to  draw  settlers  that  way,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  by  the  Lockw'oods. 
In  1814  land  vras  held  at  31  50  per 
acre.  A  Mr.  Blanchard  came  in  1814, 
bought  fifty  acres,  and  D.  Sherman 
gave  him  fifty  more  to  induce  him  to 
settle  tncre.  He  commenced  clear- 
ing in  1815.  But  fevv-  others  came 
previous  to  1820.  The  following  were 
living  in  the  township  that  year: — 
Ezra  Abbott,  Burweli  Fitch,  K  S. 
Paine,  Henrj^  M.  Reed,  Daniel  Sher- 
man, some  of  the  heirs  of  Sowers, 
and  perhaps  others. 

EARLY    SETTLERS  AND    THEIR    DESCEND- 
ANTS. 

Daniel  Sherman  resided  here  until 
1824.  Mrs.  Sherman  died  in  1821, 
and  Avas  buried  in  the  township  bu- 
rial ground,  being  the  first  burial  and 
second  death  in  the  township.  Mr. 
Sherman  married  Laura  Hubbell  in 
1824,  and  removed  to  Ridgefield, 
11 


where  he  now  resides.  He  had  two 
sons,  William  S.  and  George  E.  Will- 
iam was  born  in  1817;  removed  to 
Mansfield  in  1832,  where  he  now  re- 
sides. George  died  July  0th,  1831, 
in  Ridgefield.  Taylor  Sherman  visi- 
ted the  township  which  bears  his 
name  one  season,  during  which  he 
was  taken  with  the  "Lake  Fever," 
returned  to  Connecticut,  and  alter 
lingering  some  time,  finally  died  irom 
its  effects. 

Barwell  Fitch  died  in  Sherman. 
He  liad  four  children,  Mary  Ann,  Su- 
san, Betsey  and  Eliza.  Mary  Ann 
married  Buck  Chandler,  of  Bellevue, 
who  died  leaving  her  with  two  child- 
ren. In  a  few  years  she  married 
Ephraim  Felton,  of  Norwich,  who  has 
recently  died.  Susan  married  Alon- 
zo  Husted,  of  Lyme,  where  both  are 
still  living.  Betsey  married  V/illiam 
West,  of  Fairfield;  Eliza  married 
William  Burns  and  moved  to  Iowa, 
where  they  still  reside. 

Mr.  Blanchard  had  no  children, 
but  a  boy  named  Samuel  was  brouglit 
up  by  him.  Mr.  B.  died  in  Sherman. 
Samuel  moved  to  Sandusky,  (living 
for  a  while  in  the  "Gibbs"  House) 
and  from  thence  to  Michigan. 

Rufiis  S.  Faine  moved  in  during 
1816  or  '17,  and  bought  Blanch ard's 
one  hundred  acres  on  which  he  set- 
tled and  lived  until  he  died. 

Andrew  Ilanford  died  in  Sherman. 
His  children  were  George,  Edwin 
and  James. 

Valorous  Richardson  was  a  tran- 
sient person  and  had  no  family. 

H.  Dascomb  had  a  wife,  but  it  is 
thought  no  children.  He  was  a  ba- 
ker by  trade,  moved  to  Sandusky  and 
from  thence  West. 

William  Frink,  the  noted  hunter, 
after  whom  Frink's  Run  was  mimed, 
had  no  family  in  Sherman.  He  died 
many  years  ago  in  Seneca  County, 
with  his  trusty  rifie  by  Jiis  side. 

Captain  Howard  moved  into  tho 
3d  section  on  lots  11  and  16  at  an 
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early  day ;  staid  four  or  five  years  and 
then  went  to  Hartford. 

FIRST    SCHOOL. 

The  first  school  was  taught  in  1824: 
or  '25  by  George  Hanford,  in  a  house 
standing  on  Mr.  Bloomer's  land,  but 
this  was  not  under  any  organization 
of  law.  There  were  eight  or  ten 
scholars.  The  township  was  not  di- 
vided into  districts  until  1827  or  '28, 
when  two  were  made ;  one  the  east 
the  other  the  west  half.  The  first 
school  house  was  built  on  the  farm 
of  Joseph  La  Barre,and  the  first  pub- 
lic school  w^as  taught  b}^  Sarah  Ma- 
son, one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Nor- 
wallv.  (See  "  Alexander  Mason"  Pi- 
oneer, \^ol.  3.)  She  received  the 
first  public  money  which  ever  came 
into  the  township  for  school  purpo- 
ses, and  was  paid  off  in  silver  half 
dollars.  She  had  fourteen  or  fifteen 
scholars,  among  whom  were  the 
daughters  otBurwell  Fitch*  wiio  had 
to  travel  two  and  a  half  miles  through 
an  unbroken  wilderness. 

MEETINGS  AND  CHURCHES. 

Tne  first  religious  meeting  Avas  held 
at  the  house  of  Daniel  Sherman  at 
an  early  day,  probably  b}^  Elder  Coe, 
(Rev.  Alva  Coe)  although  not  cer- 
tainly known.  The  Methodist  min- 
isters came  in  at  quite  an  early  day, 
and  organized  a  church  and  held 
their  meetings  at  private  houses, 
generally  at  Joseph  La  Barre's  or 
William  Williams',  the  latter  being 
an  active  member,  as  was  also  the 
wife  of  the  former.  They  kept  up 
their  meetings  quite  a  number  of 
years,  and  then  the  Free  Will  Bap- 
tists commenced  holding  meetings 
and  were  quite  popular.  At  present 
there  is  no  regularly  organized  church 
except  the  Catholic.  They  are  quite 
numerous,  and  have  a  fine  brick 
church  which  cost  them  about  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

*Now  teaching  in  Norwalk,  May  186i~[D.  H.  P.] 


POST   OFFICES. 

Daniel  Sherman  received  the  first 
commission  as  Post  Master,  but  did 
not  accept.  The  first  Post  Master  in 
the  township  was  Rufus  S.  Paine. 
Soon  after,  however,  a  post-office  was 
established  on  the  Sandusky  and  Co- 
lumbus Turnpike,  and  C.  A.  Bloomer 
was  appointed  Post  Master.  He 
served  quite  a  number  of  years.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  the  people  went  to  Hu- 
ron or  Sandusky  City  for  all  their 
mails. 

INDIANS. 

The  Indians  were  not  very  plenty, 
but  were  often  seen  in  hunting  par- 
ties after  the  war.  At  one  time  thev 
had  a  camp  on  the  farm  of  Joseph 
La  Barre.  Among  their  number  was 
the  noted  chief,  Seneca  John,  who 
frequently  took  tea  with  his  familv. 
An  Indian  trail  ran  N.  W.  and  S.  E. 
through  the  township  and  was  visi- 
ble for  many  years. 

.       PRIVATIONS,    &C. 

Few  of  the  present  inhabitants 
can  appreciate  the  privations  en- 
dured b}^  the  pioneer  settlers.  Their 
milling  was  done  at  Eldridge,  Cold 
Creek,  and  sometimes  Greenfield. 
Wheat  and  corn  were  the  principal 
productions,  but  there  was  no  market. 
At  one  time  thirty -six  bushels  of  corn 
were  paid  for  one  barrel  of  salt.  Cat- 
tle died  badly  with  the  murrian.  Not 
many  of  the  necessaries,  and  fewer 
of  the  luxuries  of  life,  were  enjoyed 
by  them.  Wolf  scalps  and  Owl  Creek 
bills  constituted  a  large  portion  of 
the  currency.  The  toils,  suflerings 
and  hardships  related  by  the  few 
early  settlers  still  with  us,  seem  al- 
most incredible,  when  compared  with 
the  comforts  which  surround  the 
present  inhabitants.  The  personal 
recollections  of  Jonathan  Fitch, 
written  by  himself,  accompany  this 
article,  and  afford  a  good  view  of  pi- 
oneer life. 

The  first  death  in  the   township 
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was  a  child  of  K.  S.  Paine,  which  was 
buried  in  Lyme.  The  first  sheep 
were  brought  in  by  Daniel  Sherman 
in  1819,  a  i^^'  of  which  died  and  the 
rest  were  killed  b^^  wolves.  There 
was  no  physician  in  the  township 
previous  to  1821.  The  first  apple 
trees  were  set  out  in  1817  by  Daniel 
Sherman,  and  w^ere  brouij:ht  I'rom 
Lancaster  by  his  brother  Charles. 

This  township,  although  not  fully 
settled  in  as  early  a  day  as  some  oth- 
ers in  the  county,  yet  lias  rapidly  in- 
creased in  wealth  and  population.  It 
now  numbers  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  voters,  a  large  majority  of  whom 
are  foreigners.  Tliere  are  only  sev- 
en families  living  here  who  v\'ere  re- 
sidents when  the  township  became 
an  independent  organization,  name- 
ly: Jonathan  Fitcli,  Joseph  LaBarre, 
Ransom  Purdy,  Major  Purdy,  Coles 
A.  Bloomer,  Geo.  Bloomer  and  C.  B. 
Bloon^er.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
early 'settlers  are  in  their  graves,  a 
few  only  having  moved  and  settled 
elsewhere.  To  those  who  have  gone 
to  their  haven  of  repose,  we  would 
saj^,  "  rest  in  peace — we  fully  appre- 
ciate the  benefits  of  your  labors'' — 
to  those  that  are  still  living,  but  for 
away,  "we  cherish  a  fond  remem- 
brance for  you" — to  those  still  among 
us,  "may  you  live  a  long  and  happy 
life,  enjoying  the  luxuries  you  have 
so  dearly  earned,  and  that  at  its  pro- 
tracted close  you  may  go  down  to 
your  graves  in  peace,"  is  the  prayer 
of  the  writer. 

Sherman,  0.,  April  28th,  1864. 


REMINlSCi:NCES  AND  INCIDENTS, 

BY 
JONATHAN  FlTCU. 

Abridged  by  the  Editor. 

^On  the  19th  of  May,  1817,1  left 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  for  Ohio,  in  compa- 
ny with  Capt.  Adam  Swan,  his  Irish- 
inan, Kelley  and  John  and  Seth  Keel- 
€!r.  The  Captain  had  one  horse,  the 
Keelers  one,  and  myself  one.    All 


three  were  put  into  one  team,  my 
horse  in  the  lead.  We  went  by  the 
way  of  New  York  city,  which  we 
reached  about  noon  on  the  20th.  Af- 
ter resting  a  few  hours,  we  crossed 
the  river  to  what  is  now  Jersey  City, 
and  reaching  Morristowm,  we  put  up 
for  the  night.  Moving  forward  next 
morning,  we  arrived  at  the  top  of  a 
long  lull  about  mid-day,  when  we 
stopped  by  the  way-side,  fed  our 
horses  and  resorted  to  our  provision 
chest.  While  eating,  we  discovered 
two  men  in  a  one-horse  wagon  as- 
cending the  hill.  As  they  came  near, 
they  raised  the  shout,  "Hurrah  for 
Ohio  !"  They  proved  to  be  strangers 
to  us,  but  we  were  not  long  in  ma- 
king their  acquaintance.  They  were 
Captain  Husted  and  a  Mr.  Wood, 
(given  name  notremernbered.)  They 
hailed  from  Dan  bury.  Conn.,  and 
bound  for  Ohio.  Learning  at  Nor- 
walk of  our  departure,  they  had  has- 
tened on  to  overtake  us.  Our  num- 
ber being  thus  increased  to  seven, 
we  moved  on  over  hills,  valle3^s,  riv- 
ers and  the  mountains  to  Pittsburg, 
which  we  reached  the  8th  of  June. 
Here  we  rested  for  the  Sabbath. 
Monday  we  traveled  on  to  the  west 
side  of  Big  Beaver  Bridge,  where  our 
new  acquaintances  left  us  ;  taking  to 
the  right  hand  road  to  go  to  Clarks- 
field,  Huron  Co.,  wdiilc  we  kei)t  on 
direct  to  Mansfield,  Eichland  Co.  We 
arrived  at  Mr.  Giles  Swan's,  ten  miles 
north  of  Mansfield,  June  17th.  Here 
Capt.  Swan  and  Kelly  stopped,  and 
w^e  remained  till  the  20th  and  start- 
ed for  Norwalk,  Huron  Co.  AtTrux- 
ville  we  stopped  at  Ayres'  tavern, 
and  paid  the  landlord  32  50  for  two 
bushels  of  oats.  We  arrived  at  i^Laj. 
Underhill's  about  12  o'clock  on  the 
21st,  when  Mr.  Keeler  learned  of  the 
death  and  burial,  the  day  before,  of 
his  brother,  Nathan  Keeler.  We 
went  on  to  Abijah  Comstock's,  on 
the  old  State  road.  The  Keelers 
here  ended  their  journey.  I  took 
my  own  horse  and  went  to  David 
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Gibbs'  and  Henry Lockwood's;  a  few 
miles  south  on  tlie  same  road.  I 
spent  the  Sabbath  Avith  Mr,  Lock- 
wood.  Mr.  L.  wishing  to  see  Capt. 
Swan,  proposed  to  take  his  horse 
back  to  him,  and  go  with  me  around 
by  Sherman.  So  1  put  up  what  things 
I  conld  in  a  bag — 2  axes,  2  suits  of 
clotlies,  and  a  bundle  of  good  things 
which  his  mother  had  sent  to  Bur- 
well  Fitch.  We  started  for  Sherman; 
Mr.  L.  riding  his  own  horse  and  lead- 
ing Swan's.  The  "  June  freshet"  was 
on  hand.  Keaching  Maj.  UnderhilFs, 
we  found  the  river  very  high,  and  the 
Major  told  us  we  better  not  attemi)t 
to  cross.  Mr.  Lockwood  thought  we 
would  risk  it.  We  went  into  the  riv- 
er below  where  the  saw-mill  now  is; 
Mr.  L.  going  ahead  on  his  horse  and 
leading  the  other.  The  water  was 
over  our  saddles.  I  put  my  bag 
across  my  neck  to  keep  it  dry.  Mr. 
L.  had  reached  a  point  of  safety,  but 
Maj.  Underbill  spoke  loudly  to  me 
to  keep  up  stream  more  or  I  would 
go  down.  I  thought  for  a  few  mo- 
ments I  should  end  my  journey  at 
the  mouth  of  Huron,  but  my  horse 
stemmed  the  current  and  we  were 
both  on  land  again,  but  wet  enough. 
There  was  no  house  till  we  got  to 
Mr.  John  Sowers',  who  kept  a  tavern 
a  little  south  of  where  Monroeville 
now  is.  I  proposed  to  Lockwood  to 
v:et  the  inside  a  little,  who  readily 
acquiesced,  saying  ''a  spur  in  the 
Jit  ad  was  worth  two  in  the  7^6'c^,"and 
that  we  had  got  to  swim  the  prairies. 
Before  reaching  Sherman  I  conclu- 
ded Lockwood  was  right  in  his  max- 
im. We  came  to  Daniel  Sherman's, 
who  insisted  upon  our  staying  all 
night,  sayinghe  wanted  to  talk  about 
the  people  of  old  Norwalk. 

Tuesday  morning,  June  the  24th, 
we  arrived  at  Biirwell  Fitch's.  Mr. 
Lockwood  went  on  to  Giles  Swan's. 
While  1  was  at  Burwell  Fitche's,  (I 
think  it  v/as  on  the  26th  of  June)  his 
wife  was  taken  sick,  and  he  asked 
roe  to  go  after  his  wife's  mother, Mrs. 


Hawk.  I  told  him  I  would  if  I  could 
find  the  way.  It  was  nine  miles  to 
Vvdiere  they  lived,  on  the  Stull  place, 
near  Strong's  Ridge.  He  provided 
me  a  horse,  and  directed  that  when 
I  got  to  the  i^rairie  to  put  the  horse 
into  the  path,  and  he  would  take  me 
to  the  house.  It  proved  true.  The 
family  were  in  bed.  I  called  and 
made  known  my  errand.  Mrs.  Howk 
said  at  once  she  would  go,  but  she 
had  a  child  to  take  with  her.  I  took 
up  the  mother  behind  me  and  the 
child  before  and  started  on  my  re- 
turn. It  i^roved  to  be  a  full  load  for 
the  horse.  After  traversing  the  prai- 
rie a  while,  (it  was  very  dark)  Mrs. 
Howk  was  fearful  we  had  got  off  the 
path,  and  proposed  to  get  off  and 
find  it  again.  But  telling  her  if  she 
did  she  could  not  get  on  again,  and 
relying  on  what  Burwell  Fitch  had 
told  me  about  the  horse,  I  let  him 
have  the  reins.  We  were  on  the 
prairie  all  night,  reaching  the  tim- 
bered land  about  sun  rising.  We 
arrived  at  Mr.  Fitch's  when  the  sun 
was  one  and  a  half  hours  up. 

When  I  came  into  Sherman  Mr. 
Fitch  had  but  one  child;  I  boarded 
with  him.  There  were  but  four  fam- 
ilies then  in  that  section  of  the  town- 
ship, (Sect.  4.)  ]Mr.  F.  was  on  lot  S, 
Jolm  Ohany  on  No.  9,  and  Nathan 
Ship]:)y  on  No.  3.  I  settled  on  lot 
No.  13. 

On  one  day,  during  the  summer. 
Mr.  Fitch  and  his  wife,  with  the 
child,  went  on  a  visit  to  her  father's, 
and  expected  to  return  at  night  the 
same  day.  I  availed  myself  of  the 
occasion  to  go  to  the  post-office,  whicli 
was  kept  by  Mr.  Cole,  who,  I  think, 
lived  on  the  bank  of  the  river  south- 
east from  Maj.  Underhill's.  It  was 
quite  dark  when  I  got  home,  but 
found  no  one  there  and  concluded  I 
should  have  to  stay  alone  that  niirht. 
I  tool:  my  horse  about  fifty  rods  thro' 
a  thick  woods  to  the  pasture.  The 
house  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  creek, 
and  near  the  house  was  a  swale  run 
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that  emptied  into  the  creek,  near 
the  house.  On  my  return,  having 
crossed  the  swale  run  and  getting 
near  the  house,  the  Avoives  began  to 
howl  on  the  bank,  the  other  side  of 
the  run.  Tliey  made  noise  enough 
lor  fifty  of  them.  I  lost  no  time  in 
getting  into  the  house.  I  placed  a 
large  chest  against  the  door.  There 
was  a  hole  for  a  window  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  house.  I  armed  my- 
self with  the  poker,  and  stood  by  that, 
thinking  I  could  guard  that.  Ilad  I 
been  a  moment  later  in  getting  into 
the  house,  the  ''^ varminis^''  would 
have  had  me  in  a  ring,  but  they  miss- 
ed their  prey  that  time.  There  was 
no  one  on  the  1st  or  2d  section  wlien 
I  came  into  Slierman.  In  the  3d  sec- 
tion there  were,  1  think,  but  seven 
famihes — Daniel  Sherman,  Jas.  Lew- 
is, and  another  of  the  same  name, 
(whose  name  I  forget)  and  Captain 
Howard ;  and  in  tlie  north  x>art  of 
the  section,  Mr.  Blancliard^Ir.  Kice, 
and  ]\Ir.  Frink.  Rufus  S.  Paine  mo- 
ved his  familv  on  to  tlie  section  in 
the  fal]  of  1817. 

Jas.  Smith,  an  old  Norwalk  neigh- 
bor, had  bougiit  a  farm  in  Richland 
county,  and  wanted  me  to  return 
with  him  in  the  fall,  get  me  a  wife 
and  return  with  him  to  Ohio  the 
next  spring.  But  my  friends  in  Sher- 
man advised  me  to  go  and  get  back 
as  soon  as  1  could. 

I  started  for  Connecticut  on  the 
8th  of  November,  ISIT,  about  12  o'- 
clock M.,  the  rain  detaining  me  till 
that  hour.  I  was  to  join  i\Ir.  Smith* 
at  Giles  Swan's,  in  Richland  Co.,  and 
start  with  him  on  the  10th.  I  went 
to  New  Haven,  14  miles,  through 
awful  rocids,  where  I  arrived  at  eve- 
ning, having  been  six  hours  in  a 
heavv  rain.  There  was  no  shelter  to 
be  had.  At  New  Haven  I  paid  81.50 
for  two  new  shoes  put  on  my  horse. 
Next  morning  I  started  in  a  hard 
rain.  On  arriving  at  the  Black  Fork, 
n  miles,  I  found  myself  lost ;  the 
day  was  very  dark.    J  concluded  to 


follow  the  stream  down.  Fortunate- 
ly 1  met  a  man  who  told  me  I  was  1^ 
miles  out  of  my  Avay,  and  would  have 
to  go  back.  I  enquired  if  I  could 
not  go  across  and  find  the  right  track. 
He  thought  not.  I  asked  him  to  give 
me  the  course  to  Giles  Swan's,  and 
I  would  try  it.  He  gave  me  the  di- 
rection. I  took  the  largest  oak  tree 
in  range.  I  took  three  sights  in  that 
way  and  came  out  near  to  Swan's. 

Mr.  Smith  and  myself  started  from 
there  on  the  10th  of  November,  1817. 
We  traveled  through  Mansfield,  Je- 
romeville,  Wooster,  Canton,  New 
Lisbon  and  Beaver  to  Pittsburg.  On 
our  journey  east  ot  Pittsburg,  we  met 
an  ox  team  with  household  goods.  I 
told  Smith  it  must  be  Capt.  Husted, 
but  the  driver  was  a  stranger  to  me. 
We  soon,  hoAvever,  met  three  horse 
teams.  I  r;dsed  a  hurrah  for  Captain 
Husted,  and  in  response  he  dropped 
his  lines  and  waded  through  the  mud 
to  reach  me  upon  my  horse.  He 
said  he  was  overjoyed  to  see  one  he 
knew.  A  Mr.  Star,  I  think,  was  with 
him.  After  a  brief  interview,  we  bid 
each  other  iarewell,  and  went  our 
ways.  We  went  over  the  mountains 
to  Shippensburg,  crossed  the  Sus- 
quehanna at  Harrisburg,  and  made 
our  way  on  to  New  York  city,  wliich 
we  reached  the  16th  day  at  evening. 
Tlie  next  day  we  arrived  at  old  Nor- 
walk,  (45  miles.)  We  were  on  our 
way  seventeen  days. 

On  the  2d  day  of  April,  1818,  I  was 
married  to  Hannah  Raymond,  the 
daughter  of  Capt.  George  Raymond, 
who  resided  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Six  wagons  left  Norwalk  in  company. 
Isaac  Marvin  and  Eli  Wilson,  with 
large  families,  myself  and  wife  and 
young  man,  and  Mrs.  Sillaman  and 
Iwo  sons  from  Fairfield,  Daniel  Han- 
ford,  the  young  man  that  came  with 
me,  drove  my  team.  xVt  New  York, 
all  six  Avagons  drove  on  to  the  boat 
and  crossed  over  to  where  Jersey 
city  now  is.  I  arrived  the  first  night 
at      Elizabethtown.       We     passed 
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through  Harrisburg,  Kedding,  Car- 
lisle, Shippinsburg,  then  to  the 
mountains  to  Strausburg ;  then  over 
the  mountains,  and  when  we 
reached  Laurel  Hill  we  had  ten  tolls 
to  pay  in  going  five  miles,  viz  :  12 1, 
6i,  25,  18,  12  i,  12  i,  6i,  6^,  12i.-- 
They  were  exacted  of  us  by  diiter- 
ent  companies  of  Irish  workmen  on 
the  different  jobs,  then  not  comple- 
ted. There  were  of  us  passing  over 
the  mountains  43,  young  and  old. 
We  passed  through  Pittsburg  and 
.Beaver  to  Mansfield  on  the  old 
route.  Some  of  the  company  went 
with  us  as  far  as  where  Shelby  now 
is.  From  there  to  Sherman  myself 
and  wife  were  alone,  and  encoun- 
tered many  cat  swam]3s,  came  near 
miring  our  horses,  had  to  sleep  in 
our  wagon,  without  food,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  we  never  should  get 
through  the  mud  and  swamps;  but  we 
at  last  reached  our  destination  vv^ith- 
out  serious  harm.  We  remained 
with  Burwell  Fitch  till  I  got  my 
house  up. 

In  1823, 1  think  it  was,  my  wife's 
father,  Xapt.  George  Eaymond, 
WTote  me  that  he  had  shipped  a  lot 
of  goods  to  me,  directed  to  Sandus- 
ky, and  wrote  about  what  time  they 
would  be  there.  In  proper  time,  I 
went  to  Sandusky  for  it,  but  it  was 
not  to  be  found.    I   was  on  horse- 


back ;  I  started  on  my  return  quite 
late.  I  got  to  Daniel  Sherman's  one 
and  a  half  miles  of  home  and  stopped 
to  warm.  It  v.^as  quite  cold  and  1*2 
o'clock  at  night.  Mr.  Sherman  told 
me  to  put  out  mj  horse  and  wait  for 
daylight.  But  I  chose  to  go  home. 
When  I  had  entered  20  or  30  rods  in- 
to the  Avoods,  I  heard  the  dry  leaves 
and  underbrush  rattling,  not  over 
two  rods  from  the  road.  I  had  dis- 
mounted and  was  driving  my  horse 
belbre  me.  I  satisfied  myself  that 
the  noise  was  made  by  something 
more  dangerous  than  hogs.  The 
horse  was  five  or  six  rods  ahead  of 
me.  I  sprung  toward  him  with  all 
speed,  and  reached  him  just  as  he 
was  opposite  the  ends  of  two  logs 
lying  one  upon  the  other.  I  sprung 
upon  them  and  jumped  upon  my 
horse,  and  putti  g  spur  to  his  side, 
he  moved  at  his  highest  speed.  Just 
as  I  raised  my  last  foot  from  the  log, 
the  animal's  paws  occupied  its  place, 
and  he  gave  a  hideous  growl.  His 
head  was  as  high  as  the  horse's  back. 
I  thought  for  the  moment  I  was  a 
"goner,"  but  my  horse  so  violently 
sx)rung  under  the  spur  that  he  jerk- 
ed me  beyond  the  reach  of  the  foe. 
The  jockey  spur  saved  me.  Though 
dark,  I  could  see  his  shape.  I  took 
it  to  be  a  bear. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  MR.  E.  S.  BARNUM. 


BY  THE  REV.  E.  BARBER. 


Another  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
Firelands  has  passed  away  since  our 
last  meeting. 

Eli  S.  Barnum  died  at  East  Cleve- 
land on  the  22d  of  December  last,  in 
the  80th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Bar- 
num was  for  almost  fifty  years  a 
resident  of  Florence,  Erie  Co., 
whence  he  removed  with  his  family 
to  East  Cleveland  a  few  years  since. 
He  was  born  in  Danbur^^  Connecti- 
cut, on  the  8th  of  March,  1783,  where 
he  resided  until  he  was  26  years  of 
age.  In  the  spring  of  1809,  he  star- 
ted for  the  far  West,  accompanied 
by  his  sister  Rachel,  who  subsequent- 
ly married  Mr.  Joseph  Brooks,  and 
resided  in  Florence  until  her  death 
in  1856. 

In  those  days  emigrants  to  the 
West  had  to  depend  on  their  own 
means  of  conveyance,  for  Railroads 
and  steamboats  were  then  unknown, 
and  even  the  stage  coach  had  not 
found  its  way  to  the  western  extrem- 
ity of  NeAv  York  State. 

Mr.  Barnum  arrived  in  the  town- 
ship of  Florence,  then  called  Jessup, 
on  the  16th  of  July,  1809,  and  settled 
on  the  farm  on  which  he  resided  un- 
till  near  the  close  of  his  life.  Only 
one  family  preceded  him  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  township,  JMr.  Ezra 
Sprague,  and  that  only  by  a  few 
montlis.  Mr.  Sprague,  with  his  fam- 
ily, came  in  May,  in  season  to  plant 
^ome  corn  and  potatoes.  Mr.  Bar- 
num was  too  late  in  the  season  to 
I'aise  anything  the  first  year,  and  but 
^or  the  crop  of  his  neighbor  would 
have   been    compelled    to  have  re- 


turned to  some  eastern  settlement 
the  first  winter.  As  it  was  the  tri- 
als of  that  first  winter  of  pioneer  life, 
to  which  these  two  families  were  ex- 
l)0sed,  can  be  but  faintly  conceived 
at  the  present  day.  They  had  ad- 
vanced forty  miles  into  the  wilder- 
ness beyond  Cleveland,  the  nearest 
point  from  which  any  supplies  could 
be  obtained.  JNo  roads!  No  chan- 
nel of  communication  !  For  many 
weeks  grated  corn  formed  their  only 
staple  for  bread.  The  first  winter 
was  unquestionably  the  period  of  the 
greatest  privation  and  trials  to  these 
pioneer  families.  Never  without 
deep>  emotion,  could  either  of  these 
men  narrate  the  scenes  of  their  first 
winter  in  the  wilderness.  Several 
other  families  came  into  the  town- 
ship in  the  course  of  the  year  1810 
and  1811.  Then  followed  the  war 
with  England,  which  put  a  stop  to 
emigration  for  four  or  five  years. — 
The  whole  of  this  period,  from  their 
first  arrival,  to  the  close  of  the  war, 
Avas  one  of  great  perplexity  and  trial 
to  the  settlers.  No  mills,  no  market 
within  forty  miles.  No  reluge  in 
case  of  attack  by  the  Indians,  who 
roamed  through  the  wilderness,  and 
Avho  were  for  the  most  part,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  enemy.  ''  These  were 
times  that  try  men's  souls." 

Mr.  Barnum  v,^as  married  in  1818, 
to  Miss  Mary  Root,  by  whom  he  had 
six  children — two  sons  and  four 
daughters — all  of  whom  are  still  liv- 
ing. 

He  always  occupied  a  prominent 
and  useful  position  in  society,  and 
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most  ac- 
public 


served  his  fellow  citizens 
ceptably  and  in  vario 
offices. 

He  was  the  first  Postmaster  in  the 
township,  and  retained  the  office  for 
almost  thirty  years. 

He  was  for  about  forty  years  the 
principal  agent  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors ot  the  township,  for  the  sale 
of  their  lands,  and  from  this  cause 
was  brought  into  pecuniary  transac- 
tions with  most  of  the  early  settlers 
of  the  township.  In  this  relation  he 
was  thought  to  be  overbearing  in 
exacting  the  full  amount  of  interest 
upon  contracts  for  land,  and  com- 
plaints were  sometimes  made.  But 
in  all  such  cases,  on  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  subject,  the  complaints 
were  found  to  be  groundless.  Mr. 
Barnum  was  possessed  of  a  nice 
sense  of  justice  to  his  employers,  in 
doing  business  for  them.  He  would 
see  that  their  just  dues  were  fully 
met,  and  hence  arose  most  of  the 
complaints  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made.  The  writer  relates  an 
instance  that  occurred  some  years 
since,  illustrative  of  this  point.  A 
person  had  been  settling  up  a  con- 
tract for  land  of  some  twenty  years 
standing,  he  was  surprised  to  find  so 
much  more  due  on  it  than  he  had 
expected.  He  was  confident  that 
some  injustice  had  been  done 
He  had  paid  at  different  times 
ins  these  twenty  years,  some 


him. 
dur- 
hun- 


dreds  of  dollars  more  than  the  orig- 
inal contract  called  for;  and  yet  he 
was  informed  that  several  hundred 
dollars  were  still  due.  He  could  not 
compute  interest  himself  on  such  a 
contract,  and  hence  was  surprised  to 
learn  its  amount. 


He  was  advised  to  submit  his  con- 
tract to  some  competent  person,  in 
whom  he  had  confidence,  that  a  cor- 
rect computation  of  the  interest 
might  be  made.  He  did  so,  and  was 
surprised  that  Mr.  Barnum  had  done 
him  no  injustice — had  demanded  on- 
ly what  was  legally  due  the  proprie- 
tors. Well  would  it  be  for  our 
country,  if  all  in  public  and  respon- 
sible stations,  were  possessed  of  as 
nice  a  sense  of  truth  and  justice  in 
all  their  acts. 

Mr.  Barnum  was  a  regular  attend- 
ant upon  pul)lic  worship,  though  not 
a  member  of  the  church.  He  was  a 
constant  and  liberal  supporter  of  re- 
ligious institutions,  and  ever  ready  to 
bear  his  full  share  in  any  eilbrt  for 
the  public  good.  When  in  the 
spring  of  1841,  an  efi"ort  to  build  a 
house  of  worship  for  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Florence  was  com- 
menced, he  said  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Society :  I  will  pay  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  cost  of  the  building,  be 
it  more  or  less,  and  the  better  build- 
ing you  can  secure,  the  better  shall 
I  be  pleased.  This  pledge  was  fully 
redeemed  in  the  final  settlement  of 
the  cost  of  the  house. 

In  the  spring  otlS5T  Mr.  Barnum 
sold  his  farm  in  Florence  and  re- 
moved to  East  Cleveland.  For  the 
last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life,  his 
mental  faculties  gradually  failed,  but 
the  assiduous  attention  of  his  wife 
and  two  daughters,  anticipated  ev- 
ery want  and  he  sank  quietly  to  rest 
in  a  good  old  age,  like  a  shock  of  corn 
fullv  ripe  in  its  season. 

Florence,  March  9th,  1863. 
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On  the  the  Fire  Lands  so  Galled^  hciiig  a  j^cirt  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
sometimes  called  New  Conn ectieiU. 


BY  EKIE  MESNARD. 


Perhaps  all  the  inhabitants  who 
now  reside  on  the  Fire  Lands  are  not 
fully  acquainted  with  tlie  manner  in 
which  said  Fire  Lands  were  origin- 
ally surveyed  and  laid  out,  and  tliere 
may  be  some  who  are  not  fully  in- 
formed witli  regard  to  the  extent  aiid 
quality  of  these  lands. 

Before  entering  upon  a  description 
of  these  lands,  it  may  be  admissible 
to  state,  tliere  were  formerly  several 
large  portions  or  tracts  of  land  loca- 
ted and  laid  out  in  the  State  of  Ohio; 
sucl)  as  Congress  lands,  United  States 
military  laiids,  the  Virginia  miUtary 
tract,  Western  Reserve, incmdingtlie 
Fire  Lands,  with  several  otJier  tracts, 
which  we  need  not  now  mention. 

The  first  seven  Ranges  of  town- 
shii)s,  so  called,  are  a  xjortion  of  the 
Congress  lands,  being  the  lirst  ever 
surveyed  by  the  Genei'al  Govern- 
ment west  of  the  Ohio  River;  and  are 
bounded  on  the  north  by  aline  drawn 
due  westfrom  the  Pennsylvania  State 
line,  w  ere  that  line  crosses  the  Ohio 
river,  and  extends  thence  west  forty- 
two  miles  to  the  United  States  mili- 
tary lands,  thence  south  to  the  Ohio 
river  at  the  southeast  corner  of  ^lar- 
rietta  township,  thence  ui)  that  river 
to  the  x)hice  of  begining. 

The  Connecticut  Western  Reserve, 

sometimes  called  jXow  Connecticut, 

is   situated  in  the  northeast  part  of 

the  state,  and  extends  from  the  Penn- 

12 


sylvania  State  line  west  120  miles  to 
the  southeast  corner  of  what  is  now 
Huron  county;  and  is  on  an  average 
about  50  miles  in  width  from  north  to 
south,  although  on  the  I'ennsylvama 
line  it  is  aboui  GS  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  on  the  west  it  is  a  little 
more  than  30  miles  north  and  south, 
containing  an  area  of  about  tJtree 
millions  an  d  eight  hundred  thousand, 
acres',  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Lake  Erie,  on  the  east  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania line,  on  the  south  by  the  41st 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  on  the 
west  by  Sandusky  and  Seneca  coun- 
ties. 

This  body  of  land  is  surveyed  and 
laid  out  in{o  townships,  each  town- 
ship being  about  live  miles  square. 

The  Fire  Lands  is  a  tract  of  coun- 
try, or  a  portion  of  land  containing 
about  half  a  million  of  acres,  situaled 
in  the  west  part  of  jN^ew  Connecticut, 
or  AVestern  Reserve,  and  includes  the 
five  westernmost  ranges  of  the  Wes- 
tern Reserve  townships;  being  a  tract 
of  land  about  30  miles  north  nnd 
south  and  about  20  miles  from  east  to 
west. 

We  might  here  remark  that  the 
name,  Fire  Lands,  originated  from 
the  fact  that  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut granted  these  lands  in  the  year 
1703,  as  a  donntion  to  certain  suifer- 
ers  by  tire,  occasioned  b}'  the  Eng- 
lish, during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
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particularly  at  Danbnry,  New  Lon- 
don, Fairfield,  and  Norwalk,  in  Con- 
necticut. It  is  surveyed  and  laid  out 
into  townships;  each  township  being 
about  five  miles  square,  and  each 
containing  about  16,000  acres. 

These  townships  are  again  divided 
into  four  i)arts  or  quarters,  called 
sections,  each  section  containing 
about  4000  acres,  and  these  sections 
are  numbered  thus,  tlie  southeast 
quarter  is  known  and  distinguished 
as  Section  No  1.  the  northeast  quar- 
ter, as  section  No  2.  the  northwest 
quarter,  as  No.  3  and  the  southwest 
quarter  as  section  No.  4,  and  tliese 
sections  are  surveyed  and  divided  in- 
to lots  and  tracts  to  suit  the  owners 
and  imrchasers. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to 
state  that  a  range  on  the  Western 
Reserve,  is  a  i)ortion  or  i)arcels  of 
land,  five  miles  wide  from  east  to 
west,  and  extends  from  the  south  line 
of  the  Keserve,  north  to  Lake  Erie; 
(a  range  in  tlie  United  States  surveys, 
however  is  six  miles  wide)  these  ran- 
ges are  numbered  from  the  east  to- 
wards the  west,  commencing  on  the 
Pennsylvania  line. 

The  first  or  eastermnost  Range  of 
the  Fire  Lands  is  known  and  distin- 
guished as  Range  No.  20;  the  second 
Range  as  No.  21;  the  third, as  No.  22; 
the  fourth  as  No.  2o;  tlie  iifth  or  wes- 
tern most  Range  as  No.  24; 

The  townships  are  numbered  from 
the  south  line  of  the  Reserve  towards 
the  north.  The  first  tier  of  townships 
lies  along  the  south  line  of  the  Fire 
Lands  and  extends  the  entire  length 
of  said  lands  i'rom  east  to  west,  and  is 
known  as  townsidp  No.  1;  the  next 
tier  is  designated  as  township  No.  2, 
%S:c. 

From  the  Records  of  the  Fire  Land 
Company  it  appears  tiiat  this  com- 
pany, througli  their  agents  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut  entered  into  a 
contractt  with  Almon  Ruggh:^s  Ks(|, 
commonly  known  as  Judg'e  Ruggles, 
in  which  said  Ruggles  agreed  to  sur- 


vey, divide,  and  lay  out  said  Firo 
Lands  into  townships  as  near  five 
miles  square  as  may  be,  and  also  to 
divide  said  townships  into  four  quar- 
ters or  sections  as  above  stated. 

And  in  compliance  with  such  con- 
tract, it  appears  from  Mr.  Ruggle's 
Field  Notes,  that  on  Wednesday 
June,  Sth.  ISOS,  he  commenced  run- 
ning the  line  between  the  Connecti- 
cut Land  Company  and  the  Firo 
Lands.  Beginning  on  the  south  line 
of  the  Reserve,  at  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  the  Fire  Lands,  and  nortli  on 
a  line  parallel  with  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  line  or  nearly  so,  twenty 
nine  miles  73  chains  and  50  links  to 
the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  this  line  is  the 
eastern  boundryof  the  entire  length 
of  their  line. 

From  the  Field  Book  of  ]\Iaxfield 
Ludlovv'  Esq,  who  was  employed  by 
the  General  Government  to  survey 
and  establish  the  line  and  boandries 
of  the  Western  Reserve,  ^\'e  copy 
the  following  survey  of  the  west  line 
of  the  Reserve,  which  is  also  the  west 
line  of  the  Fire  Lands.  He  says  that 
on  Tuesday  morning,  ITtli  day  of  May, 
180S,  commenced  at  the  120  mile 
post,  being  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  Reserve,  and  ran  north  one  mile 
and  found  the  variation  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  atthatpoint  to  be  3  deg. 
and  57min.  east,  (  that  is  the  magnet- 
ic needle  at  that  time  pointed  3  deg. 
and  57  min.  east  of  the  north  pole,  ) 
and  to  this  variation  he  says  he  a»i- 
ded  1  deg.  30  min.  making  tlie  mag- 
netic course  on  which  he  ran  this  line, 
N.  5  deg.  27  min.  W.  Mr.  Ludlow 
continued  the  survey  of  this  line  set- 
ting and  mimbering  a  post  at  every 
mile,  giving  a  descri])tion  of  the  land 
and  timber  along  each  mile  and  I'ound 
the  whole  length  of  this  line,  from 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  Reserve 
to  Sandusky  Bay,  to  be  30  miles  77 
chains  and  34  links. 

He  says  we  Ibund  the  Bay  verv 
rough,  ini]>ossible  to  cross,  travell'*! 
east  10  miles  where  I  found  an  In- 
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(lian  Yillage  and  a  cliicf  byllic  name 
of  Ogontz,  and  here  encamped. — 
Next  mornin^9;  Sunday,  Mr.  Stow  one 
of  my  halids  was  taken  sick,  and  I 
employed  an  Indian  to  take  him 
to  Huron  River;  tliis  evening  cross- 
ed the  Bay,  and  on  IMonday  the 
2'3d  of  May,  started  up  tlie  Bay  to 
my  hne,  and  began  the  survey  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Bay  and  ran  and  set 
mile  posts  on  the  line  finding,  the 
distance  from  the  north  side  of  the 
Bay  across  the  Island,  to  the  shore 
of  Lake  Erie,  to  be  four  miles  and  one 
chain.  The  south  line  of  the  Fire 
Land  is  25  miles  55  chains  and  36  Iks. 
Thus  we  have  the  survey  of  tlie  out 
bounds  of  the  Fire  Lands,  except 
along  the  shore  of  the  Lake. 

In  the  survey  of  the  south  line  of 
the  Reserve,  Mr.  Ludlow  in  giving  a 
description  of  the  timber  cfec,  along 
each  mile,  also  of  the  swamps  marsh- 
es and  prairies  along  this  line,  records 
in  liis  P'ield  Book  some  incidents 
which  may  serve  to  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  some  por- 
tions of  our  country  in  that  day,  and 
how  the  surveyors  viewed  it  while 
engaged  in  surveying  it. 

He  says  he  commenced  the  116th 
mile  (now  the  south  line  of  Richmond 
township  in  Huron  county)  in  a  wet 
I'rarie  and  ran  a  mile  west  and  set  a 
Miile  post  in  a  willow  swamp;  (now 
called  the  pigeon  roost,)  commenced 
the  llTth  mile,  crossed  said  swamp 
''tnd  set  a  mile  post  in  a  very  wet 
I'l'airic;  we  are  in  danger  of  our  lives, 
^'oinmenced  the  llStli  mile,  and  ran 
'^'ne  mile  west  and  set  a  mile  post  in 
^icll,  (  pardon  the  expression. )  He 
^'^vs  1  have  been  in  the  woods  seven 
years  and  never  before  saw  so  hid- 
<''oiis  a  place  as  this. 

Here  we  close   copying  frojn  i\rr. 


Ludl 


ow's  notes.   The  writer  of  this 


'*!"ticle  would  here  remark,  that  in 
|,^o5  he  ran  and  surveyed  this  same 
^^i"»e,  and  found  that  the  travelling 
^>ver  some  parts  of  this  wet  prairie, 
^^ong  this  line  was  still  attended  with 


some  danger;  for  in  passing  along 
over  this  wet  prairie  with  his  com- 
pass and  trix:)od  in  his  hand,  the  turf 
of  the  prairie  gave  way  and  he  sank 
nearly  to  his  arms  and  found  it  some- 
what difficult  to  get  out  again  with- 
out some  assistance;  but  more  recent- 
ly this  prairie  has  been  ditched  and 
drained,  which  has  added  very  much 
to  the  value  and  ax^i^earance  of  these 
lands. 

In  order  that  the  Fire  Lands  might 
be  more  equitably  divided  among 
the  sufferers  according  to  quality  and 
value,  it  was  found  necessary  that 
the  surveyor  should  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  land,  timljer,  soil,  water 
and  swamps  along  the  lines  by  him 
surveyed,  together  with  such  other 
particulars  as  he  might  deem  expedi- 
ent. 

And  in  order  that  it  may  be  read- 
ily understood  how  this  description 
was  given,  we  may  use  the  words 
and  figures  found  in  his  Field  Notes, 
thus  Range  20,  township  No.  1;  (now  . 
Ruggles  township,)  commenced  the 
1st  mile  at  the  southeast  corner  and 
ran  N.  4  degs.  45  inin.  W.  7  chains 
came  to  a  swamp,  5  chains  and  50 
links  across  it,  then  dry  land;  at  75 
chains  entered  a  swamp,  2  chains  50 
links  across  it;  at  80  chains  set  the 
1st  mile  stake,  good  land  along  this 
mile  except  the  swamps,  timber 
beech,  maple  and  hickory.  Com- 
menced the  2d  mile,  and  ran  19  chains 
and  50  links,  came  to  a  water  course 
runs  northwest,  at  66  chains  and  50 
links  came  to  a  stream  50  links  wide, 
running  west;  at  80  chains  set  the  2(1 
mile  post,  land  some  places  uneven, 
soil  good,  timber  Ijeech,  maple,  oak 
and  linn,  (this  is  BassAvood,)  in  run- 
ning the  ISth  mile,  found  a  red  ash 
swamp,  low  wet  land;  next  came  to  a  , 
very  bad  willow  swamp,  ( the  v\-ord3 
in  the  Field  Notes  are,  a  g — d  d — m 
bad  swamp,  at  80  chains  set  the  ISth 
mile  post.  While  running  the  22d 
mile  on  this  line  on  Saturday  the 
11th,  the  pack  horse   man  lost  the 
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Bell;  we  then  camped  for  the  night. 
And  on  Sunday  the  12lh,  Gapt  Dow- 
ning and  S.  Hoyt  went?  back  to  find 
the  Bell. 

In  running  the  25th  mile  came  to 
Yermillion  river,  to  a  poiiit  of  rocks, 
bank  very  high  and  iiearly  perpen- 
dicular; river  runs  east,  water  about 
Z\  feet  deep,  \AW\  slate  bottom.  In 
the  29t]i  mile  came  to  the  Yermillion 
river  again;  water  4- feet  deep,  waded 
to  measure  across  it,  and  then  carried 
Capt.  Downing  the  pack  horse  man, 
accross  on  my  back. 

Mr.  Kuggles  says  in  his  Field  Notes, 
that  on  Tuesday  morning  June  14th 
1808,  he  began  to  run  the  north  line 
of  the  square  townsiiips;  commen- 
cing at  the  25th  mile  ])ost,  which  is 
the  northwest  corner  of  Florence 
township,  and  ran  west  25  miles  01 
chains  and  50  links  to  the  west  lijie 
of  the  Fire  Land,  as  ran  by  Mr.  Lud- 
low, he  then  proceeded  from  day  to 
day  to  run  the  north  &  south  lines 
^id  also  the  east  &  west  lines  of  the 
several  townships,  setting  mile  posts 
along  the  lines  and  at  the  corners  of 
all  the  townshix)s,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions. It  appears  from  the  Records 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Fire 
Land  company,  that  Mr.  Isaac  Mills, 
generally  known  as  Judge  Mills,  took 
an  active  i)art  in  all  the  proceedings 
of  this  company,  being  present  at  all 
their  meetings  or  nearly  all,  and  acted 
as  clerk  in  their  meetings,  and  took 
a  very  active  and  im])ortant  i)art  in 
getting  the  fire  lands  definitely  loca- 
ted and  carefully  surveyed,  also  it  a])- 
pears  from  said  Records,  that  he  was 
in  March  1805,  duly  appointed  as 
agent  to  procure  a  treaty  with  sev- 
eral nations  of  Indians,  in  order  to 
extinguish  the  Indian  title  or  claim 
to  the  Fire  Lands,  and  June  1805  lie 
through  his  own  exertions  and  on 
his  own  responsibility,  procured  the 
sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  in  specie, 
to  be  paid  to  the  Indi;uis,  that  their 
claims  to  said  Fire  Lands  might  bo 
extinguished;  this  sum  of  money  was 


we  believe,  subequently  refunded  by 
said  company  to  said  Mills.  We  also 
find  from  said  Records  that  Mr.  Tay- 
lor kSherman  was  duly  appointed 
agent  for  said  company,  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  survey  of  the 
Fire  Lands,  and  that  he  took  an  ac- 
tive and  conspicuous  x>^i't  in  order 
that  such  survey  might  be  accom- 
plished, and  that  Mr.  Sherman,  with 
Judge  Mills,  were  a  committee  fre- 
quently to  attend  to  the  business 
transactions  of  the  Fire  Land  com- 
pany. We  think  it  must  be  obvious 
to  the  reilecting  mind  that  the  sur- 
veyor who  goes  into  a  new  and  un- 
cleared country,  perhaps  flu-  beyond 
the  marks  of  civilization,  must  neces- 
sarily undergo  many  hardshii)s  and 
frequently  endure  much  llitigue  and 
suflering. 

From  the  remarks  we  find  in  Mr. 
Ruggle's  Field  Notes,  we  conclude 
that:  he  and  his  men  were  not  stran- 
gers to  these  things. 

In  order  that  the  situation  of  \X\q 
different  townshix^s  on  the  Fire  Lands 
may  be  readily  understood,  we  pro- 
pose to  annex  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
drawn,  a  diagram  or  plat  of  said 
Lands. 

Johnson's  island. 

Although  it  may  be  considered  as 
a  digression  in  some  respects  from 
the  subject  of  making  surveys,  yet 
the  writer  of  this  article  has  thought 
it  might  be  admissible  to  give  a  con- 
cise description  of  Johnsons  Island, 
as  it  is  now  called. 

We  do  not  recollect  of  having  seen 
any  account  given  of  this  Island,  in 
either  History,  Geography  or  Gaz- 
etteer; nor  do  Ave  remember  to  have 
seen  it  laid  down  on  any  map,  unless 
it  be  in  a  small  way,  accompanying 
Howe's  historyof  Ohio,  and  there  we 
think  it  is  not  named. 

This  Island  was  formerly  called 
Bulls  Island,  having  belonged  to  a 
man  by  that  name;  but  at  present  it 
is  owned  b}^  Mr.  Johnson,  hence  as 
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we  suppose  it  is  called  Jolmsons 
Island. 

About  two  or  three  years  ago  tliis 
Island  was  the  voluntary,  rural  and 
aquatic  home  of  farmer  Johnson; 
but  within  that  time  it  has  become  a 
place  of  considerable  notoriety  and 
a  somewhat  consx>icuous  situation  by 
being  converted  into  a  Iiome  for 
some  of  our  misguided  Southern 
neighbors,  called  7\'hel  prisoners. 

We  have  no  i)articular  survey  of 
this  Island,  hence  we  cannot  very 
well  give  an  accurate  descrii)tion  of 
it.  The  Island  in  located  in  Sandus- 
ky Bay,  and  we  believe  about  four 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  directly 
off  Sandusky  CKy.  It  is  three  miles 
north  of  the  City  between  that  and 
the  peninsula,  which  forms  the  Bay, 
and  about  one  mile  from  the  penin- 
sula. 

As  near  as  we  can  ascertain,  the 
Island  contains  about  three  hundred 
acres,  and  more  than  one  half  otitis 
covered  with  beautiful  forest,  it  rises 
gently  from  tlie  water  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  taken  altogether  it  is  we 
think,  an  attractive  place,  and  in  sa- 
lubrity of  climate  and  healthful  bree- 
zes e^ijecially  in  the  summer  season, 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  locality  in 
the  Western  States.  Of  the  three 
hundred  acres,  the  Government  has 
leased  one  hundred   and  fifty  acres, 


taking  the  east  half  for  the  puri')ose 
of  making  a  camp  for  such  rebel 
prisojiers  as  it  may  be  deemed  ex])e- 
dient  to  send  to  this  Island.  The 
camp  occupies  the  south  side  of  the 
Island,  looking  towards  Sandusky 
City.  From  tlie  landing  to  the  camp 
there  is  a  gradual  ascent  sutricient 
for  drainage.  From  a  description  giv- 
en of  this  camp  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extract. 

In  the  center  of  the  camp,  there  is 
a  handsome  parade  ground  forming  a 
square,  containing  live  or  six  acres; 
on  the  west  side  of  this  square,  are 
the  Olhcers  quarters,  Offices,  Chapel, 
Hospital  &c.  On  the  east  side  are  the 
barracks  for  the  prisoners,  and  on  the 
north  side  and  on  the  south  are  bar- 
racks for  the  guard. 

The  barracks  for  the  prisoners  are 
made  in  separate  buildings,  two  sto- 
ries high,  with  various  outhouses. — 
Around  the  barracks,  and  enclosing 
a  space  of  about  iifteen  acres,  is  a 
strong  built  fence  about  tv/elve  feet 
high,  around  this  fence  and  within 
three  feet  of  the  top,  is  a  walk  three 
feet  wide,  for  the  sentinels,  which 
they  constantly  traverse.  The  bar- 
racks and  out  houses  cover  perhaps 
one  third  of  the  fifteen  acres;  the  re- 
mainder is  a  pleasant  open  grass  plat, 
and  in  many  respects  presents  a  most 
cleanly  and  beautiful  appearance. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  THE  SETTLE- 
MENT OF  WEST  VERMILLION. 

BY  AVILLIAM  J5ENSClI00TErt. 


In  1810,  my  father  come  to  Ohio 
Vv^ith  his  family,  landing  firstly  at 
Rocky  River,  where  lie  bought  a  farm 
built  a  house  and  raised  a  summer 
crop,  corn  etc. 

The  next  spring  he  reinoved  Vv'ith 
his  family  to  what  was  then  Vermill- 


ion township,  and  there  bought  the 
fai*m  on  Avhich  my  brother  CUirtis 
still  resides.  Here  we  built  a  block 
house  during  the  same  year,  in  anti- 
cij)ation  of  the  war  which  opened  in 
1812.  All  the  families  near  us,  num- 
bering seven,  were  admitted  to  this 
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place  of  defense;  the  State  furnislied 
our  arms  and  aniniiinition. 

The  lake  shore  was  known  as  the 
frontier,  and  it  was  underslood  to  be 
tlie  purijose  of  the  Britisli  to  clear  ns 
out,  or  procure  our  scalps.  The  Brit- 
ish offered  lor  scalps,  first  §5,  then 
§>10,  finally  $18;  during  the  war,  the 
neighboring  Indians  made  great  ef- 
forts to  capture  our  whole  company, 
they  tried  to  fire  the  bloclc-house  in 
the  night,  in  this  they  failed,  the  logs 
being  green  and  large  did  not  readi- 
ly take  fire;  we  had  in  all  23  mus];ets 
and  men  to  use  them,  }■  et  it  was 
hard  for  us  to  hold  our  own;  some- 
times 16  or  20  would  go  out  together. 
One  day  fourteen  of  us  started  out;  I 
was  but  a  small  boy,  but  carried  a 
musket;  near  the  block-house  was  a 
cat  swamp,  on  reaching  the  swami:) 
our  dog  told  us  that  tliere  were  either 
Indians  or  wolves  in  it.  We  knew 
there  was  a  dry  spot  in  the  swamp 
about  8  by  11  feet,  audits  i)recise  lo- 
cality was  known  by  a  small  black 
ash  tree  that  stood  in  its  corner. — 
Our  captain  gave  orders  to  get  a  po- 
sition and  fire  into  this  spot,  we 
obeyed  the  order,  fired  together  and 
then  retreated  to  the  block-house, 
it  was  calculated  that  during  the 
night  the  wolves  would  make  re])ort 
ifwe  had  done  \.m\  thing  eiFective; 
we  were  not  disappointed;  the  wolves 
were  in  the  swamp  during  the  night 


and  made  no  little  noise;  on  going  in- 
to the  swamp  in  the  morning,  it  was 
discovered  that  three  of  them  had 
been  killed,  and  had  been  eaten  up 
by  the  Avolves. 

I  will  now  give  some  account  of 
our  scali)ing  parties.  Such  parties 
would  generally  go  together,  one 
traveling  behind  the  other,  when  they 
sat  down  npon  a  log  one  would  face 
one  way  and  the  other  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  to  discover  any  ap- 
proaching too  near  them.  At  niglit  af- 
ter all  requisite  x>reparations,  they 
would  sit  down  back  to  back  and  lie 
down  heads  and  points,  with  their 
guns  \\\  their  arms,  ready  for  any 
sudden  einergency.  1  have  concealed 
myself  in  the  brush  and  seen  them 
manauver  when  I  was  hunting  cat- 
tle or  sheep. 

At  Hull's  surrender,  we  all  left  for 
Columbus  and  such  a  time  water  high 
and  half  of  us  sick,  but  go  we  must; 
my  older  brother  and  myself  were  to 
get  the  ox  team  in  readiness;  having 
found  the  oxen  and  having  to  go 
through  a  stream  of  water  the  oxen 
swam  the  stream,  each  of  us  holding 
onto  the  tail  of  the  animals  was  drawn 
through  the  stream;  the  sick  were 
placed  in  the  wagon  and  we  com- 
menced our  journey,  but  the  next 
morning  we  turned  about  and  re- 
traced our  steps. 


REMINISCENCES— BY  DANIEL  SHERMAN. 


Reminisences  of  the  early  settle- 
ment oi  the  Fire  Lands,  related  by 
Daniel  Sherman  of  liidgefield,  one  of 
the  orginal  settlers  of  Sherman  tov/n- 
ship. 

Mr.  Sherman  in  com])any  with 
Samuel  Seymour  andBurwall  Fitch, 


settled  in  Sherman  in  the  fall  of  1812 
and  removed  to  Kidgehcldin  1824. — 
The  circumstances  here  related  came 
under  his  personal  knoAvledge,  and 
are  recorded  as  valuable  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  early  times.—- 
I  give  them  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
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his  own  langiiae;e,  as  given  to  me  at 
his  residence  Nov.  23cl,  1863. 

JOHNNY  APPLE3EED. 

I  saw  this  Jioled  cliaracter  at  Par- 
ker's Block-House  in  1813.  lie  was 
poorly  dressed  and  barefoot,  as  he 
went  with  naked  feet  in  the  winter 
and  summer,  they  became  very 
tough.  There  were  a  good  many  sto- 
ries told  about  the  snakes  biting  him, 
but  Charles  Tarker  used  to  say  one 
attempt  to  bite  through  such  a  hide 
as  his  w^ould  kill  a  rattlesnake. 

He  was  accustomed  to  travel  a- 
round  with  an  old  dilapidated  horse 
and  wagon,  X-^®<l<^^^^i^g  cranberries 
which  he  picked  in  the  Great  ■^tarsh. 
His  rehgious  sentiments  were  Swe- 
denborgian,  but  lie  rarly  referred  to 
them.  He  was  much  given  to  distri- 
buting books  and  tracts,  when  he  liad 
not  enough  to  go  around.  I  have  koAvn 
him  to  tear  a  tract  in  two  so  that  all 
might  have  a  share.  He  was  a  cjuiet 
peaceable  man,  and  it  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  harm  a  single  living  thing. 
I  saw  him  last  at  Caleb  Palmers  in 
Greenfield;  after  staying  around  tliree 
or  four  years  he  disappeared  and  I 
do  not  know  wliat  became  of  him. 

INDIANS. 

The  excitement  about  the  hilHng 
of  Buel  and  Gi})bs  drove  the  Iiulians 
from  tliis  neigh borliood  and  tliey  did 
not  appear  again  until  attei*  the  war: 
tliey  camped  in  Sherman  for  five  or 
six  winters,  and  generally  conducted 
themselves  well  With  Seneca  John  I 
became  well  acquainted.  Both  h.e  and 
his  wife  werehonest,  industrious  and 
of  more  than  ordinary  iutelligence. — 
One  winter  while  camped  at  Slate 
Run  one  of  their  children  died.  The 
corpse  was  taken  to  Seneca  county 
for  burial,!  saw  them  Avlien  on  the 
way.  He  was  on  loot  drawing  the 
body  on  a  sled  ajid  his  wife  foHowed 
horseback.  In  this  way  they  travel- 
led some  40  miles  to  the  burial  place. 


The  Indians  were  often  abused  and 
cheated  by  some  of  the  whites,  Sen- 
eca Jolni  once  bought  a  horse  of  ^fr. 
Bianchard  of  Sherman  and  took  it 
home  to  Seneca.  A  lew  days  after- 
wards Bianchard  stole  the  liorse  and 
sold  it  at  Huron,  when  John  came  to 
Sherman  in  pursuit  Bianchard  stout- 
ly denied  any  knowledge  of  the  mat- 
ter. I  knew  he  was  guilty  and  told 
John  so;  I  gave  him  a  written  line  to 
that  ehect  which  he  took  to  the  Gov- 
erment  Agent  of  his  tribe  and  aline 
from  hin.i  made  Bianchard  glad  to  re- 
store the  horse.  This  act  of  I'riend- 
ship  John  always  remembered  and 
afterwards  took  particular  i^ains  to 
oblige  me. 

The  particulars  of  his  death  I  lear- 
ned from  one  of  his  neighbors.  It  Avas 
stated  that  John  and  another  mem- 
ber of  the  tribe  were  candidates  for 
chief;  a  few  days  before  the  decision 
was  to  be  made  his  competitor  was 
taken  sick  and  died.  Some  of  the 
friends  of  the  latter,  jealous  of  the  in- 
fluence of  John  and  his  wife  who  was 
a  christian,  accused  him  of  causing 
the  death  by  witchcraft  and  at  the 
instigation  his  wife;  she  was  shot 
while  on  horseback  attempting  to  es- 
cape. He  was  tried  by  a  council  of 
which  his  brother  Avas  one  and  con- 
demed  to  death.  He  refused  to  abide 
their  decision  until  his  brother  con- 
sented to  be  the  executioner,  then 
calmly  walked  to  the  front  of  the 
liouse  kneeled  down  and  received 
the  fatal  blow. 

THE  SPY. 

During  the  year  1813, 1  spent  most 
of  my  time  at  the  Block-House  of 
Charles  Parker,  about  one  mile  and  a 
lialf  west  of  ]\rilan  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  and  on  the  road  now  run- 
ning irom  JMilan  to  ^lonroevillc,  the 
settlers  had  gathered  there  for  pro- 
tection and  especially  after  HulTs 
surrender,  were  under  great  ai)pre- 
h(Misions  of  an  attack  by  the  Indians. 
One  Sabbath  a  man   about  35  vears 
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old  came  along  and  asked  for  a  meal. 
He  was  quite  white,  but  Avore  moc- 
casins and  had  the  walk  and  motions 
of  an  Indian,  he  ate  Jieartily  and 
while  at  dinner  the  men  present  some 
13  or  14  in  number,  becaine  suspi- 
cious that  he  was  a  spy,  and  began  to 
question  him.  He  refused  to  give 
them  any  satisfaction,  but  finally 
agreed  to  answer  all  questions  pri- 
vately that  any  one  of  the  company 
might  ask.  Abijali  Comstock  took  him 
one  side  near  the  fence,  when  Avith 
one  bound  he  leaped  the  bars  and 
fled.  He  was  i^ursued  and  captured 
in  a  svv^amp  near  by,  the  suspicions 
of  the  comi)any  were  confirmed  and 


he  was  i)ut  in  close  confinement.  He 
often  attempted  to  escape.  At  one 
lime  v.dien  I  was  feeding  him  he  es- 
caped and  ran  like  a  deer;  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  put  the  dogs  on  his  track  to 
catcli  him. 

After  keeping  him  about  six  weeks 
we  concluded  to  put  him  in  cliarge 
of  the  i\Iilitary,  and  he  Avas  sent  to  a 
Kentucky  company  at  the  mouth  oi" 
the  Huron.  They  nearly  drowned 
him  several  times  but  could  extort 
nothing  from  him  as  to  his  name  or 
business.  He  Avas  finally  believed  to 
be  insane  and  being  discharged,  left 
the  countrv. 

D.  H.  Tease. 


THE  PAGE  FAMILY— BY  AMOS  FELT. 


Having  been  requested  to  furnish 
a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Page,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Pidge- 
field,  and  of  his  family,  the  folloAving 
account  is  furnished  the  Fire  Lands 
Historical  Society.  I  have  been  ma- 
terially aided  in  its  preparation 
by  the  presence  of  three  of  his  daugh- 
ters and  b3^}iaAdng  access  to  the  fam- 
ily record. 

Daniel  Page  Avas  born  in  the  toAvn 
of  New  Fairfield  Ct.,  8ei^tlL>th,  17G9, 
and  his  wife  Pebecca  Moore,  in  the 
town  of  I'ownall  Vt.  March,  31st. 
1770.  Thev  Avere  married  in  tlie  lat- 
ter place  March  19tli,  1795.  Mr.  Page 
studied  medicine  in  his  early  life  in- 
tending to  practice  it,  but  finally  con- 
cluded to  folio  av  sur\  eying.  AVithin 
about  a  year  after  marriage  lie  moved 
to  GazenoAda  N.  Y.  where  he  laid  out 
the  present  village  of  DePuyter,  and 
Avas  one  of  the  I'ropiie tor's  of  the 
town  plat.  He  kept  a  tavei'u  for  sev- 
eral years  and  made  some  property, 
but  unfortunately  lost  much  of  it  In- 
loaning  the  use  of  his  name  to  a  friend. 


and  Avas  obliged  to  sell  out  and  try  a 
noAV  country  again. 

In  1811,  he  moved  his  family  to 
Dover,  Cuyahoga  Co.  Ohio,  and  there 
kept  a  kind  of  country  tavern.  A  ]\Ir. 
Butler  from  tlie  head  of  Cold  Creek, 
often  put  up  with  him  Avhile  travel- 
ing to  and  from  Cleveland  on  busi- 
ness. Happening  there  about  the  1st 
of  May,  1813,  he  beset  Mr.  and  ^Irs. 
Page  to  let  one  of  their  girls  go  home 
Avith  him  and  lielp  his  Avife  about  ta- 
king care  of  the  children.  They  de- 
chned  at  first  but  on  his  assuring  them 
tliat  there  Avas  no  danger  as  long  as 
Harrison's  Army  re^nained  at  Fort 
Meiggs,  and  that  he  Avould  send  her 
home  if  there  should  be  any,  they 
concluded  to  spare  their  third  daugh- 
ter Hannah  D.  then  10  years  an(l  9 
months  old,  accordiiig  to  the  family 
record  now  before  me. 

About  the  first  of  June  Mrs.  Puller 
told  her  husband  and  the  men  living 
Avitli  them,  tluit  she  Avas  cofidentshe 
had  seen  Indians  lurking  about  thf 
Avoods  near  by,  and  had  lieard  them 
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whoop,  and  answer  each  other  at  a 
distance.  The  men  laughed  at  her 
and  ascribed  her  becoming  alarmed 
to  her  fears;  they  x>aid  Jio  more  at- 
tention to  the  matter  and  kept  about 
their  work  as  usual. 

On  the  third  of  June  Mrs.  Butler 
took  Hannah  and  the  children  in  the 
afternoon,  and  went  to  Mr.  Snow's 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  web  of 
yarn  into  the  loom  preparatory  to 
weaving.  The  loom  stood  in  a  small 
building  near  the  house;  about  3  or  4 
o'clock,  they  heard  a  noise  in  Mr. 
Snow's  house  and  Mrs.  B.  told  Han- 
nah to  go  to  the  door  and  see  what 
was  the  matter,  as  she  stepped  to  the 
door  several  Indians  rushed  in.  One 
clenched  her  by  the  hair  of  her  hedd, 
jerking  her  out  of  doors,  leaving  her 
comb  out  of  her  hair;  another  seized 
Mrs.  B.  in  the  same  way  and  drew 
her  out,  they  also  drew  Mrs.  Snow 
out  of  bed,  plundering  the  house  of 
such  things  as  they  wished  to  carry 
awa}^  and  started  for  their  canoes  at 
the  mouth  of  Pickerel  Creek.  One 
of  Mrs.  Butler's  children  was  killed  in 
the  door-yard;  Hannah  being  very 
large  and  stout  of  her  age,  took  Julia 
Butler  about  4  years  old,  on  her  back 
and  carried  her  in  that  manner  some 
ways,  she  thought  about  two  miles 
but  probably  not  half  that  distance. 
As  she  began  to  lag  behind  the  other 
prisoners  the  Indians  ordered  her  to 
put  Julia  down  and  go  along  and  not 
look  behind  her,  slie  had  not  made 
more  than  one  or  two  steps  before 
they  sunk  a  tomahawk  into  Julia's 
head. 

They  afterwards  killed  Mrs.  Snow, 
and  some  distance  further  on  their 
route  another.  They  were  about  kill- 
ing still  another  of  their  captives 
when  their  chief  interfered  and  told 
them  if  they  killed  any  more,  the 
Great  Spirit  would  be  angry  with 
them,  and  would  cause  the  komoco 
(whites  or  Americans)  to  come  and 
aestroy  their  tribe.  Tiiey  readied 
their  canoes  about  dark,  and  embark- 
13 


ed.  They  were  out  on  the  Bay  in  a 
hard  thunder  storm  and  landed  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Portage  River. — 
From  here  their  canoes  were  carried 
across  to  Lake  Erie;  they  were  two 
or  three  days  in  getting  to  Maiden, 
during  wdiich  the  i3risoner3  sulfered 
much  for  want  of  food. 

Not  liking  the  Indian  mode  of  liv- 
ing she  was  given  to  Col  Elliot,  after 
having  been  with  them  17  days. — 
From  him  she  went  to  live  with  Dr. 
Harvey  of  Detroit.  The  Dr.  and  his 
wiie  were  bothvery  kind  andas  tliey 
had  no  children  wished  to  take  her 
to  England  with  them,  whither  they 
intended  soon  to  return.  Perry's  vic- 
tory on  Lake  Erie  hapx^ened  soon  af- 
ter, and  when  Gen.  Harrison  had 
driven  the  Indians  out  of  Detroit, 
she  had  a  chance  to  return  to  her 
parents,  she  was  taken  down  the  Lake 
in  an  open  boat  and  landed  near  her 
fathers  in  the  night,  a  sailor  carrying 
her  on  shore  in  his  arms.  Parents 
can  better  judge  the  feelings  of  the 
family  in  meeting  their  captive 
daughter  than  I  can  describe. 

In  1S15,  Mr.  Page  bought  out  the 
farm  of  Reubin  Pixley  in  the  second 
section  of  Ridgefield  and  moved  Jiis 
family  there  sometime  in  October  of 
the  same  3'ear.  The  lloor  of  the  house 
into  which  he  moved  was  covered 
with  chips  and  shavings  where  some 
one  *  had  split  out,  hewn  and  made 
three  black-walnut  coilins  for  Air. 
Sweatland,  wife  and  eldest  daughter, 
all  of  whom  had  recently  died. 

Mr.  Page  lived  on  this  form  until 
his  death,  Julv  18:20.  His  widow  died 
July  18th,  1831.  Both  were  buried 
on  their  farm,  in  a  spot  which  he  had 
selected  for  a  family  burying  ground. 
The  place  of  burial  is  still  marked  by 
a  fence;  which  can  be  seen  in  pass- 
ing on  the  road,  by  the  house  of  V. 
Beverstock. 

There    were   two   sons   and  four 


*It  isbelipvpdthat  Mr.  D.uiiil  Shorraan  a?sistpd  in  ma- 
kin;:;  thoso  Collins.  JlecRu  jrivo  many  interestiiip  details 
of  tiie  Kettlcnicnt  around  Purker's  Hiock  llouso  Doar 
which  this  house  was  located. 
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daughters  in  the  family,  who  lived 
to  mature  age.  Amanda  married 
Henry  Dillingham  of  Perkins.  Lexey 
married,  Jabez  F.  Ivory,  who  set- 
tled near  her  fathers.  After  living 
with  her  until  the  sixth  child  was 
born;  he  left  for  parts  unknown.  It 
is  supposed  he  died  in  Mobile,  Ala. — 
She  afterwards  married  Charles 
Sweate  of  Norwalk.  In  a  few  years 
he  became  infatuated  with  Miller- 
ism,  and  when  last  heard  from,  was 
living  with  the  Shakers  near  Cleve- 
land. Slie  is  now  living  with  her 
second  Son  in  Norwalk,  Erastus 
Ivory. 

Hannah  D.  married  Ezra  Ilerrick, 
of  Bronson.  From  there  they  moved 
to  Ashtabula,  thence  to  Ridgefleld, 
and  thence  to  Oakland  Co,  Mich; 
where  she  died,  in  Jan.  1841 .  She 
left  7  children,  two  or  three  of  whom 
are  alive. 

Sophia  married  Caiman  Mason,  of 
Florence.  He  died  Oct.  2Sth,  1834, 
leaving  five  children.     She  married 


the  Avriter  of  these  pages,  with  whom 
she  is  now  living  in  the  south  pan  of 
Norwalk. 

Daniel  married  Louisa  Smith,  of 
Oxford.  He  lived  on  a  part  of  the 
farm  formerly  owned  by  his  fa:her; 
but  in  a  few  years  sold  out  to  Thoni- 
as  Hathaway,  and  died  in  the  north 
part  of  Illinois,  in  1S4I  or  5,  leading 
five  children. 

William  married  Mary  Prindle,  of 
Oxford,  and  moved  to  balhoun  Co. 
Mich,  where  he  now  resides.  His 
first  wife  died  in  1845,  leaving  one 
child.  He  afterwards  married,  Ame- 
lia Dean,  by  whom  he  has  had  sev- 
eral children. 

Heiiry  Dillingham  moved  with  bis 
family  in  1837,  to  Porter  Co.  liid. 
where  he  died  in  Jan.  1850.  His  wid- 
ow still  resides  on  their  home-read. 
TJiey  had  six  children,  one  of  whom 
was  buried  on  the  farm  sold  to  David 
Ruggles.  The  others  settled  iu  va- 
rious par(s  of  the  west. 


THE  HESTER  FAMILY— BY  MARTIN  ]\I.  HESTER. 


My  father  Martin  Hester,  came 
into  Ohio,  with  his  parents  and  set- 
tied  in  Columbiana  Co.  in  1807.  My 
mother,  Mary  M.  Stough,  with  her 
parents  having  settled  there  the  pre- 
vious year.  They  were  married  Nov. 
30th  1809,  and  settled  in  the  woods  in 
that  county. 

About  tiie  close  of  the  war  of  1812, 
my  father  and  family  with  several 
others,  moved  to  Orange  township, 
in  Richland,  (now  Ashland)  Co.  He 
entered  a  quarter  section  of  Govern- 
ment land  on  the  extreme  iVontier, 
and  letting  up  a  rough  settlers  'cab- 
in, moved  in.  A  short  lime  after- 
wards it  became   necessary   for  him 


to  return  to  Columbiana  Co.  for  some 
cattle.  During  the  trips,  Avhich  las- 
ted 10  or  12  days,  my  mother  with  3 
small  children,  the  youngest  but  a 
few^  months  old,  were  left  alone.  The 
nearest  neighbors  were  on  the  east 
and  south,  one  and  a  half  and  two 
miles  distant.  On  the  north  and  west, 
was  a  trackless  wilderness  for  more 
than  20  miles,infested  by  wildbeasis 
and  Indians.  The  day  after  he  lotr, 
upwards  of  40  Indians  of  both  sexes, 
came  along  on  horseback,  took  a  de- 
liberate survey  of  the  premises  and 
encaniped  about  half  a  mile  beyond. 
Every  d:iy  the  squaws  would  conie 
with  baskets  to  my  mother,  to  ex- 
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change  for  meal.  She  shared  with 
them  what  she  could  spare,  which 
was  but  little.  Just  about  dusk  ev- 
ery day,  6  or  8  of  tiie  Indian  men, 
would  come  to  the  house  from  hunt- 
ing and  setting  their  rilies  down  out- 
side, would  go  in  and  stand  around 
the  fire,  dressed  in  full  costume,  with 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  in  their 
belts.  My  mother  would  getasmany 
turnips  as  there  were  Indians  and 
give  them.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  little  children  clung  to  their 
mother  from  fear,  as  the  tall  red  sav- 
ages with  their  scalping  knives, x)ared 
the  turnii)s  and  eat  them.  After  get- 
ting warm  they  would  go  on  to  tlieir 
camp.  After  staying  thus  6  or  8  days, 
they  went  away  in  the  same  manner 
they  came;  having  committed  no 
depredations. 

Our  family  continued  to  reside 
there,  enduring  the  privations  of  pi- 
oneer life,  until  1827,  when  they 
moved  to  JBronson,  Huron  Co.  Here 
for  the  third  time  they  cleared  away 
the  native  forest,  to  erect  the  new 
settler's  first  dwelling,  and  here  fath- 


er and  mother  still  reside,*  having 
lived  together  as  husband  and  wife, 
more  than  53  years,  and  witnessed 
their  children  all  married  and  settled 
around  them. 

They  have  5  children;  John  S,,  Sam- 
uel, Eliza  W.,  Mathias  and  Martin  H. 

John  and  Samuel  reside  in  Nor- 
vvich.  Eliza  married  E.  Savage,  and 
is  now^  living  at  Berea,  Cuyahoga  Co. 
Mathias  resides  south  of  Bronson 
center;  and  Martin  with  his  family 
lives  on  the  old  homestead,  with  his 
parents. 

The  parents,  all  the  children  and 
children  in  law,  and  some  of  the 
grandchildren  are,  and  for  years  have 
been  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 
In  reviewing  the  past,  and  contem- 
plating the  present;  both  parents  and 
children,  would  in  the  language  of  the 
Psalmist  sa}^  "Surely  goodness  and 
mercy  have  followed  us  all  the  days 
of  our  lives." 

Bronson  March,  11th  1863. 


♦Mrs.  Hester  has  since  died. 


TIIE  PIONEER  MISSIONARY. 


The  following  extracts  are  from 
the  journal  of  the  Rev.  John  Sew- 
ard, of  Tallmadge,  furnished  at  the 
request  of  the  Society,  and  are  given 
as  a  specimen  of  ministerial  labor  in 
early  days : 

"  July^Sth,  1817.  Left  my  home  in 
Aurora  and  rode  to  Cleveland,  where 
I  met  the  Rev.  Joseph  Treat,  of 
Windham,  Ct.,  and  the  next  day,  in 
company  with  him,  rode  to  Dover, 
(fourteen  miles,)  where  I  heard  him 
preach,  and  took  part  in  the  services. 

July  10,  we  rode  to  a  settlement 
on  Black  River,  about  five  miles  from 


its  mouth,  and  I  preached  at  the 
house  of  Capt.  Burrell.  The  place 
has  since  been  known  by  the  name 
of  Shefiield.  Brother  Treat  Avas  af- 
terwards married  to  a  daughter  of 
Capt.  Burrell;  with  whom  he  lived 
pleasantly  till  his  death.  She  is  now^ 
living  with  her  second  husband,  the 
Rev.' Luther  Humphrey,  on  the  same 
spot  where  she  so  long  dwelt  with 
Mr.  Treat. 

July  11th,  we  rode  five  miles  to  the 
moutli  of  Black  River — a  place  now 
called  Charleston,  and  becoming  fa- 
mous as  being  the  birth-place  of  Q. 
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A.  Gilmore,  the  hero  of  Fort  Pulaski, 
and  now  battering  away  at  the  moth- 
er of  the  rebellion.  The  same  day 
we  rode  to  Vermillion,  ten  miles,  and 
thence  five  miles  to  Judge  Ruggles', 
where  we  lodged. 

.  Saturday,  the  12th,  rode  to  Flor- 
ence and  attended  a  lecture  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Treat,  and  had  a  consult- 
ation on  the  subject  of  organizing  a 
church  in  that  place.  It  was  conclu- 
ded that  things  were  not  ripe  for 
snch  a  movement,  and  the  matter 
was  postponed. 

Sabbath,  the  13th,  I'ode  to  Vermil- 
lion, near  tlie  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
delivered  tvv^o  sermons — Mr.  'J.Veat 
preaching  in  some  neigiiboring  set- 
tlement, as  we  desired  to  extend  our 
labors  on  the  Sabbath  as  practicable, 
for  the  iDeople  were  anxious  to  see 
and  hear  a  minister.  In  the  evening, 
I  rode  to  the  house  of  Esquire  Pren- 
tiss, where  I  was  kindly  entertained. 

Monday,  14th,  rode  to  the  mouth 
of  Huron  River,  rather  dismal  in  ap- 
pearance ;  thence  about  five  miles 
up  the  river  to  the  county  seat,  then 
called  Avery,  and  delivered  a  dis- 
course. 

Tuesday,  15th,  rode  to  Strong's  set- 
tlement, on  the  prairies,  and  attend- 
ed a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Treat ; 
also  a  meeting  to  examine  x)ersons 
to  be  organized  into  a  churcli.  This 
place  was  known  as  Strong's  Settle- 
ment or  AVheatsborough.*  If  I  do 
not  misremember,  several  families 
by  the  name  of  Strong  were  the  first 
and  principal  settlers. 

Wednesday,  the  16th,  rode  to  Pipe 
Creek  ;  spent  part  of  the  day  in  pre- 
paring a  Confession  of  Faith  and  a 
Covenant  for  the  church  we  were  ex- 
pecting to  organize.  In  the  after- 
noon I  preached.  Wlien  sleeping 
time  came,  tlie  kind  friend  with 
whom  I  stopped  threvv^  a  large  bear 


*But  a  vory  Bmall  pnrt  of  Stronpc's  rvido;?,  or  Settle- 
ment, is  within  the  township,  once  called  Wheatsborou^h, 
now  Grotor..  Most  of  the  Kidge  is  within  the  township 
of  Lyme;  never  known  by  any  other  name. — Editor. 


sldn  down  in  the  corner  of  his  cabin 
and  pointing  to  it,  without  excuse  or 
.apology,  says:  'You  may  lie  down 
tiiere.'  The  weather  was  warm,  and 
I  slept  well,  much  gratified  with  the 
honest  bluntness  of  my  hospitable 
friend. 

Thursday,  the  17th,  returned  to 
Wheatsborough,  and  assisted  in  ex- 
amining persons  for  admission  to  the 
church.  After  preaching,  I  fonned 
the  church,  consisting  of  ten  persons, 
and  then  rode  to  Ridgefield  and 
stopped  for  the  night  with  Mr.  Page. 

Friday,  IStli,  rode  to  Yredenberg* 
and  preached,  and  thence  to  Green- 
field, and  stopped  with  my  youthful 
associate,  Alvin  Coe.  We  were  na- 
tives of  the  same  parish ;  were  hope- 
fully converted  in  the  same  revival, 
and  stood  up  together  at  the  same 
time  when  we  i)ublicly  united  with 
the  church  in  Granville,  Mass. 

Saturday,  19th,  rode  to  New  Haven 
and  after  hearing  a  sermon  by  Mr. 
Treat,  I  returned  to  Mr.  Coe's,  in 
Greenfield,  where  I  spent  the  Sab- 
bath and  preached. 

Monday,  21st,  visited  a  sick  man  in 
the  morning.  In  the  afternoon,  in 
company  with  Brother  Treat,  who 
delivered  a  sermon  on  the  occasion, 
we  had  a  consultation  concerning 
the  organization  of  a  church.  It  was 
decided  not  to  form  it  then. 

Tuesday,  22d,  rode  through  Yreden- 
berg,  Norwalk,  Townsend  and  El- 
dridge  to  Florence,  and  next  day  to 
Black  River  Township,  and  preached 
and  visited  my  cousin,  Ebenezer 
Whiton,  who'  had  recently  settled 
there  in  the  thick  woods. 

Thursday,  24th,  passed  through  the 
woods  where  Elyria  now  stands,  and 
stopped  for  the  night,  and  x^reached 
in  Ridgeville. 

Friday,  25th.  Going  south  from 
the  ridge  road,  I  passed  through  Co- 
lumbia to  Strongsville  and  preached 
in  the  evening.     After  spending  the 

*Now  Peru. 
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Sabbath  and  preaching  in  Brecks- 
ville,  I  reached  home  on  Monday, 
having  been  absent  twenty- one  days 
and  traveled  iav^o  Imndi-ed  and  hfly 
miles.  JOHN  SEWAED." 

We  are  ha^Dpy  to  say  that  Mr.  Sew- 
ard has  promised  to  furnish  the  So- 
ciety with  an  account  of  the  mission- 
ary excursion  made  by  Mr,  Treat  and 
himself  in  the  summer  of  1819,  when 
they  organized  several  churches  on 
the  Fire  Lands,  visited  Lower  San- 
dusky and  spent  a  Sabbath  among 
the  Wyandot  Indians  at  Upper  San- 
dusky. 

The  following  note  from  Mr.  S.  is 
cheerfully  inserted: 

"In  looking  over  the  Pioneer  iov 
September,  1860,  on  page  21,  I  find 
the  following  sentence  in  the  history 
of  Margaretta :  '  In  January,  1819,  a 
Presbyterian  church  was  organized, 
in  Margaretta  and  Groton,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Seward.  He  had  no  sta- 
ted ministry.'  As  this  sentence  re- 
fers to  me  by  name,  and  as  it  con- 


tains one  or  two  errors,  I  deem  it 
proper  that  I  should  make  a  correc- 
tion. I  organized  that  church — jiot 
in  January,  as  stated,  but,  I  think, in 
the  latter  part  of  June,  1819,  during 
the  missionary  tour  of  Brother  Treat 
and  myself,  before  referred  to.*  Tlie 
sentence  says :  '  He  had  no  stated 
ministry.'  On  that  point  I  would  say 
that,  for  about  eight  j^ears,  I  liad  la- 
bored part  of  the  time  as  a  mission- 
ary, under  appointment  of  tlie  mis- 
sionary Society  of  Connecticut.  On 
the  5th  of  August,  1812,  I  was  in- 
stalled by  an  ecclesiastical  council  as 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Portage  Co., 
and  remained  there  in  that  capacity 
for  upvv^ards  of  thirty  years.  In  the 
early  part  of  my  ministry,  I  spent 
but  half  of  the  lime  there  and  the 
balance  as  a  missionar}^,  or  in  sup- 
plying vacant  congregations  in  the 
vicinitv." 


*M!iy  2Sth,  1819,  the  Congrcgatioual  Church  at  San- 
dusky -was  organized  by  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Treat. 
About  the  same  time,  doubtless,  they  organized  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Margaretta. — Editor. 


INTERESTING  POLITITCAL  STATISTICS. 

VOTES  FOR  GOVERNOR. 


1803— Edward  Tiflhi 4,.564 

1806— Edward  TitUii 4,785 

1808 — Samuel  Huutiugtoii 7,293 

Thomas  AVorthington 5,601 

Thomas  Kirker 3,397 

Total 16,291 

1810— Return  J.  Meigs 9,924 

Thomas  Worthington 7,731 

Total 1 7,655 

1812— Return  J.  :Meigs 11.359 

Thomas  Scott 7,903 

Total 19,262 

1814— Thomas  Worthington l.'),879 

Otimiel  Looker 6,171 

Total 22,050 


1816— Thomas  Worthington 22,931 

James  Dunlap 6,295 

Ethan  Allen  Brow)i , 1,607 

Total ^.< 30,833 

1818— Ethan  Allen  Brown 30J9-I 

James  Dunlap 8,075 

Total 38,269 

1820— Ethan  Allen  Brown 34,836 

Jeremiah  ^Morrow 9,426 

William  11.  Harrison 4,348 

Scattering 241 

Total 48,851 

1822 — Jeremiah  Moriow. 26,or)0 

Allen  Trimble 22.8!»!) 

William  W.  Irwin 11,050 

Total 59,999 
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1824~Jeremiali  Morrow 39,526 

Allen  Trimble 37,108 

Total 76,(;34 

1826— Allen  Trimble 71,475 

John  Bigger • 4,114 

Alexander  Campbell 4,765 

Benjamin  Tappan 4,192 

Scattering •    137 

Total 84,683 

1828— Allen  Trimble 53,970 

John  W.  Campbell 51,951 

Scattering 112 

Total 106,033 

1830— Duncan  McAuthur 49,668 

Robert  Lucas 49,186 

Scattering 32 

Total •....  99,080 

1832— Robert  Lucas 71,251 

Darius  Lyman 63,185 

Scattering 33 

Total 134,469 

1834~Robert  Lucas 70,73 

James  Eindlay 67,41 

Scattering 3 

Total 138,17 

I83G— Joseph  Vance 93,204 

E.  Baldwin 86,418 

Scattering 200 

.   Total 179,822 

1838— Wilson  Shannon 107,888 

Joseph  Vance 102,149 

Scattering 

Total 210,037 

1840— Thomas  Corwin 145,442 

Wilson  Shannon 129,971 

Scattering 8 

Total 275,421 

1842— Wilson  Shannon 127,971 

Thomas  Corwin 124,851 

Leicester  King 5,305 

Total 257,227 

1844 — Mordecai  Bartley 14(;,333 

David  Todd 245,952 

Leicester  King 8,893 

Scattering 11 

Total .301,194 


1846— William  Bebb 118.85*^ 

David  Tod 11 6,4vi 

Samuel  Lewis 10,79'J 

Scattering 4S 

Total 246,187 

1848 — Seabury  Ford 148,7.")6 

John  B.  Weller 148,445 

Scattering 742 

Total 297,943 

1850— Reuben  Wood 133,093 

William  Joln^son 121,105 

Edward  Smith 13,747 

Total 267,915 

1851— Reuben  Wood 145,604 

Samuel  E.  Vinton 119,596 

Samuel  Lewis 16,914 

Total 282,114 

1853— William  Medill 147,663 

N.  Barrere 85,820 

Samuel  Lewis .50,340 

Total 283,823 

1855— Salmon  P.  Chase 146,770 

William  iMedill 131,019 

Trimble 24,276 

Total 302'065 

1857— Salmon  P.  Chase 160,568 

Henry  B.  Payne 159,065 

Philadelphus  Van  Trump ....     9,263 

Peter  Van  Trump 823 

S.  B.  McCormick 181 

Philadelphus 142 

Scattering 109 

Total 330,155 

1859— William  Denison,  Jr lS4,5r»2 

Rufus  P.  Ranney 171,256 

Total .355,758 

1861— David  Tod 206,997 

H.  J.  Jewett 151,791 

Total 358,791 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  majority  of 
five  of  them  v/as  greater  than  the 
number  of  the  votes  their  opponent- 
received.  Two  it  was  halt  as  much, 
and  on  two  it  was  more  than  one- 
third.    Nine  were  in  the  minority. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 


THE  FIRST   VESSEL   TO  VISIT 
THE  PORT  OF  CHICAGO. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  tlie  Chica- 
go Historical  Society,  the  Secretary 
made  a  verbal  report  of  an  interview 
with  Col.  James  S.  Swearingen,  of 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  which  developed 
the  fact  respecting  the  first  vessel 
which  ever  entered  Chicago-  The 
Secretary  says: 

Col.  Swearingen  was  born  in  Jef- 
ferson Co.,  V'a..  Feb.  4, 1782,  and  is 
consequentl}^  seventy-nine  years  old 
at  this  time.  The  schooner  Tracy,  of 
of  abont  90  or  100  tons  burthen,  left 
Detroit  in  1803,  bound  for  Chicago, 
with  a  comi)any  of  soldiers,  under  the 
command  of  Col.  S.,  to  erect  a  fort 
(Dearborn).  On  the  route  they  stop- 
ped at  St.  Joseph,  where  there  was  a 
small  Indian  trader, — probably  Kin- 
zie  or  May — who  had  a  small  cabin 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  After  re- 
maining at  St.  Joseph  for  two  days 
they  crossed  to  Chicago,  where  there 
was  but  one  wliite  man's  dwelling, 
that  of  an  Indian  trader.  Col.  S. 
thinks  some  2,000  Indians — chielly 
Pottawatomies —  visited  the  post 
while  he  was  there.  The  Tracy  an- 
chored near  a  half  mile  from  shore, 
and  sent  her  cargo  ashore  in  boats. 
A  "sand  bank"  shnt  up  the  mouth  of 
the  river;  but  Col.  S.  has  no  recollec- 
tion of  a  sandy  island  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  sometimes  spoken  of  in 
our  traditions.  The  Tracy  remained 
here  four  or  five  days.  Tlie  stores 
she  brought(sufiicientto  last  the  gar- 
rison atwelve  month)  being  placed  in 
tents.  The  soldiers  soon  made  a  stock- 
ade to  protect  the  stores  from  the 
Indians. 

The  Tracy  was  owned  by  tlie  Gov- 


ernment, which  then  had  only  a  brig- 
and this  schooner  on  the  Lakes.  The 
brig,  loaded  with  peltry,  was  captur- 
ed by  the  British.  She  was  retaken 
by  Elliot,  in  the  night,  but  was  fired 
by  hot  shot  from  the  British. 

On  the  return  voyage  to  Detroit, 
theTrac}^  stopped  at  Mackinac,  where 
was  a  fort  and  a  company  of  soldiers 
under  Capt.  Lockwood.  A  boistrous 
northwest  storm  came  near  destroy- 
ing their  little  craft,  but  they  finally 
reached  Detroit  in  safety.  They  saw  no 
other  vessel,  and  there  was  no  other 
on  the  Lake.  The  British  may  have 
had  one  at  Maiden,  but  Col.  S.  has 
no  recollection  of  it. 

Detroit,  in  1803,  was  only  a  small 
village — having  "  a  very  few  hun- 
dred inhabitants  " — the  buildings, 
with  one  exception,  being  one  story 
high,  and  the  streets  like  small  alleys. 
It  was  visited  by  but  few  Indians  for 
trade  and  supplies.  The  people  there, 
except  the  Americans,  dressed  like 
Indians,  and  behaved  more  like  them 
than  civilized  people.  The  Govern- 
ment had  there  a  store  for  supph^ing 
the  Indians  with  blankets,  etc.  The 
whole  town  was  stockaded,  and  the 
post  was  commanded  by  Col.  Bur- 
beck,  an  old  bachelor.  Col.  S.  thinks 
there  was  no  school  at  Detroit  at  that 
time,  but  there  was  a  Catholic  church 
(the  edifice  built  of  wood  )  and  a 
^x'lQ^i  — 'Toledo  Blade,  Sej^t,  l^th, 
18G3. 


ANOTHER  PIONEER  GONE. 

Eds.  Herald: — Mr  Samuel  ]\lcll- 
rath,  whose  death  you  noticed  yes- 
terday, Avas  the  third  son  of  Thomas 
Mcllrath,  who  emigrated  from  Now 
Jersey  to  Washington  county,  Penn- 
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sylvanicij  and  from  there  to  Enelidin 
1.803,  with  a  large  family, '  which 
proved  quite  an  acquisition  to  the 
few  families  there,  in  what  might  be 
well  termed  a  wilderness. 

The  family  were  filmed  for  their 
kindness  to  the  passing  traveler,  as 
well  as  to  their  scattered  neighbors 
embraced  in  a  large  circle  of  territo- 
ry; and,  like  all  border  men,  the  sons 
were  trained  to  the  use  of  the  rifle, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  game,  but 
also  to  protect  themselves  against 
denizens  of  the  forest — both  man  and 
beast.  The  country  at  that  time  was 
thickly  inhabited  by  wolves,  bears 
and  panthers,  which  were  very  troub- 
lesome to  the  early  settler  by  their 
depredations  on  the  pig  X3ens,  sheep 
folds,  and  other  domestic  animals, 
and  did  not  always  escape  from  their 
ravages. 

Amidst  such  scenes,  the  deceased 
was  reared.  These  became  so  famil- 
iar to  him,  as  almost  to  be  a  pastime 
to  engage  in  the  chase,  especially,  if 
there  had  been  any  depredation  com- 
mitted by  any  other  foes  to  the  fence 
of  a  farm  or  Stockyard. 

On  one  occasion,  he  with  his  broth- 
er, in  the  night  time,  chased  and  kept 
at  bay  during  the  night  a  large  and 
savage  animal,  which  they  could  not 
clearly  distinguish,  \\\  tlie  woods 
about  eighty  rods  South  East  of  what 
used  to  be  llollister's  Farm. 

During  the  night,  they  severely 
wounded  the  animal,  but  at  day  break 
discovered  tliat  their  foe  was  still 
formidable,  ready  for  battle,  and  only 
more  savage  from  his  wound!  Tlie 
only  gun  had  becme  useless;  and 
thepart.y,  among  whom  was  the  de- 
ceased, his  Father  two  brothers  and 
some  of  the  neighbors,  with  no  other 
weupons  than  clubs,  axes,  and  dogs, 
made  a  charge  upon  tlie  savage  foe, 
chased  him  from  tree  to  covert,  from 
covert  to  tree  again,  till  the}^  suc- 
ceeded in  despo,tching  him  with  an 
ax.  It  proved  to  be  a  panther  of  large 
size,  measuring  over  seven   feet  in 


length  from  the   tip  of  the  nose  to 
the  end  of  the  tail. 

The  deceased  was  remarkable  for 
a  cheerful,  qiiet  disposition,  always 
encouraging  the  desponding,  assist- 
ing the  needy  in  difficulty,  attending 
upon  the  sick,  and  embracing  ev- 
ery opportunity  that  came  in  his 
way  of  lightening  the  burdens  or 
cares  of  others.  In  early  life  he  uni- 
ted wdth  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Euclid,  and  during  his  whole  life  sus- 
tained a  consistent  Christian  charac- 
ter. He  leaves  a  family  and  large 
circle  of  friends  to  mourn  his  loss, 
which  is  a  gain,  for  he  felt  it  w^ould 
be  better  for  him  to  depart  and  be 
with  Christ  his  Savior  than  to  remain 
in  this  world  of  sorrow  and  care.  His 
Christian  life,  exemplified  by  a  long 
consistent  course  of  practice  of  what 
he  professed,  proves  once  again  "  that 
the  memory  of  the  just  shall  be 
blessed." — Cleve,  Her  aid  Jan.  \%t. 
1864.     

AN  INTERESTING  LETTER. 

The  following  letter  from  the  first 
white  i)erson  born  in  Ohio,  has  been 
received  by  the  managers  of  the 
Great  Wester;  >  Sanitarv  Fair: 

Betuleiiem  Pa.,  Dec.  12, 1863. 

Dear  Friend: — At  your  request  I 
forward  you  my  photograph.  I  was 
born  on  the  16th  day  of  April  1781,  in 
Salem,  one  of  the  Moravian  Mission 
stations,  in  the  present  county  of 
Tuscaroras,  State  of  Ohio.  When  be- 
tween four  and  five  months  old,  I  was 
captured,  together  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  Missionaries,  by  the  wild  In- 
dians, and  taken  to  Upper  Sandusky, 
then  a  wilderness.  I  was  carried  all 
the  way,  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket,  on 
the  back  of  one  of  the  Christian  In- 
dian women.  I  am  called  the  first 
white  person  born  in  your  now  great 
State,  and  although  nearly  eighty- 
three  years  old,  am  still  able  to  greet 
my  Avestern  sisters,  and  wish  them 
success  in  their  laudable  enterprise. 

JOHANNAll  Maria  IlECIIAWKLDtU. 
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LAKE   COMMERCE   ONE   HUN- 
DRED YEARS  AGO. 

L.K.  Haddock,  of  Builalo,  famishes 
the  Exjpress  with  the  folio  wing  inter- 
esting facts  in  regard  to  the  early 
trade  of  TVestern  Lakes : 

There  were  during  tlie  season  of 
1766  four  vessels  upon  Lake  Erie,  viz: 
The  Gladwin,  Lady  Charlotte,  Victor, 
and  Boston.  The  two  latter  laid  up 
in  the  fall  near  Navy  Island,  and  one 
of  them  was  burnt  accidentally  No- 
vember 30th. 

During  the  year  1707,  the  Bruns- 
wick, Capt.  Alexander  Grant,  made 
her  ai)pearance  on  the  lakes.  John 
Brown,  Captain  of  the  2d  Battalion 
of  Royal  Americans,  was  in  com- 
mand at  Niagara  ;  Capt.  Soyer,  Engi- 
neer ;  Neil  McLean,  Commissary  "of 
Stores  and  Provisions,  and  Edward 
Follard,  Sutler. 

1768 — The  Hudson  River  opened 
March  7th.  ^  April  25th,  Sir  William 
Johnson  visits  New^  England  for  his 
health.  In  June,  Major  Rogers,  be- 
coming embarrassed  financially,  en- 
deavored to  settle  his  accounts  by 
cutting  ofFthe  garrison  at  Mackinack, 
and  carry  the  guns  of  that  ibrt  against 
Detroit,  and  then  join  Hopkins  in 
the  Mississippi,  but  was  arrested  and 
sent  in  irons  to  be  tried  at  Ontario. 

In  October,  Mr.  Ellice  returned 
from  Detroit  to  Schenectady  with 
150  packs  of  furs.  December  5th, 
the  harbors  on  Lake  Ontario  were 
closed  by  ice,  and  the  stores  destined 
for  Fort  Niagara  were  detained  at 
Ontario. 

1769— Henry  White,  of  New  York, 
who  had  the  control  of  the  King's 
vessels  on  Lake  Erie,  writes  to  Capt. 
Grant,  who  was  then  the  Commodore 
on  the  lake,  i-ecjuesting  hi]n  to  give 
Mr.  CampbelFs  freight  tiie  prefer- 
ence. Thereupon  Pliyn  &  Ellice,  of 
Schenectady,  and  Sterling  t\:Borteus, 
of  Detroit,  commenced"  building  a 
vessel  at  Detj'oit.  This  vessel  was 
built  by  contract  Avith  lAIr.  IVms,  of 
14 


New  York.  Richard  Cornwall,  of 
New  York,  was  the  carpenter.  Gregg, 
Cunningham  &  Co.  furnished  tlie  rig- 
ging^. Col.  Stevenson,  in  command 
at  Niagara,  helps  forward  the  stores 
of  this  new  vessel,  which  was  named 
the  Enterprise. 

The  boatmen  that  went  with  the 
rigging  and  stores  from  Schenectady 
to  Detroit  were  to  have  each  £20 
and  ten  gallons  of  rum.  They  were 
seventy  days  on  Lake  Erie,  and  two 
of  the  number  perished  from  hunger, 
and  their  bodies  kept  for  days  ex- 
posed to  decoy  eagles  and  ravens. 
They  returned  to  New  York  Februa- 
ry 12th,  1770,  by  the  way  of  Fort  Pitt, 
now^  Pittsburg. 

In  May,  1770,  the  Charity  was 
launched  at  Niagara.  Upon  Lake 
Erie  were  the  Gladwin,  Lady  Char- 
lotte, Brunswick  and  Muskanungee. 

This  year  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
Secretary  Townsend,  Samuel  Tutch- 

et,  Henry  Baxter, Cruickshank, 

Sir  William  Johnson, Bostwick, 

and  Alexander  Henry,  formed  a 
Company  for  mining  copper  ore  on 
Lake  Superior.  In  December  they 
built,  near  Sault  de  Sainte  Marie,  a 
barge,  and  laid  tlie  keel  of  a  sloop  of 
forty  tons.  The  sliip-yard  was  at 
Point  aux  Pins,  three  leagues  from 
the  ^2.x\\i,— Toledo  Blade,  Dec  'dOth, 
1863. 


DEATH  OF  A  RESERVE  ANTI- 
QUARIAN. 

Mr.  Joel  Blakeslee,  of  Colebrook, 
Ashtabula  county;  the  venerable  an- 
tiquarian and  respected  citizen,  died 
Nov.  27th,  aged  76  years.  Mr.  Blakes- 
lee emigrated  from  Avon,  N.  Y.,  to 
Ohio  in  1810,  and  was  the  lirst  settler 
of  Colebrook,  his  family  occupying 
a  house  which  consisted  of  four  wide 
boards  for  a  floor,  and  five  for  a  shel- 
ter from  the  weather.  The  nearest 
settlement  was  three  miles,  to  which 
they  went  by  marked  trees.  Hard- 
ships and  privations  were  the  lot  of 
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the  Blakeslee  pioneers,  many  of 
them  unusually  severe.  Mr.  B.,  in 
due  time,  became  locally  famous  as 
an  Antiquarian,  and  gathered  up  the 
relics  of  the  past  and  the  incidents 
connected  with  the  early  history  of 
every  township  in  Ashtabula  county. 
All  the  Indian  curiosities  and  history 
of  his  section  of  the  Lake  region 
were  carefully  collected  and  pre- 
served, and  his  contributions  to  the 
press  and  the  Historical  Societ.y  at 
Jefferson  were  valuable  and  interest- 
ing. They  will  be  more  and  more 
prized  as  generation  succeeds  gener- 
ation.— Clevdand  Jlevald^  Dec,  2^tJi^ 
1863. 


THE  GIBBS  FAMILY. 

Jonas,  Michael  and  Luther  Gibbs, 
were  born  in  the  town  of  Garey 
Mass,  moved  from  there  to  Yermont 
and  from  thence  to  Elizabethtown, 
Essex  Co.  N.  Y.  where  some  of  i\iQ 
family  name  still  reside. 

Luther  was  killed  in  Cleveland,  by 
the  fall  ol  a  block  from  the  mast- 
head, when  building  one  of  the  first 
vessels  built  upon  the  Lake. 

Michael  was  killed  with  Buel,  on 
Pipe  Creek  Prairie,  (see  Pioneer  vol, 
1.  No.  3;  page  2L 

Jonas  died  about  1841,  in  Green 
Township,  Sandusky  Co.,  O. 

Mrs.  Violate  Hickley,  sister  of  the 
above  named,  and  mother  of  Jonas 
Hinckley  of  Norwalk,  (from  whom 
this  memorandum  is  obtained,)  died 
in  Milan  Erie  Co.,  in  1861. 


FIFTY  YEAKS  AGO. 

Friend  after  friend  departf; 
Who  has  rot  lost  a  friend  ? 

Last  Monday  I  saw  a  notice  in  the 
Cleveland  J)aUy  Herald^  of  tlie 
death  of  William  E.  Henry,  aged  02; 
and  on  Wednesday  following  a  notice 
of  the  death  of  his  brother  Keuben  I. 
Henry,  of  Bainbridge,  agedG-). 

When  I  went  to  Aurora  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1811,  these  two  men    were 


boys  from  10  to  12  years  of  age,  soIi^ 
of  James  and  Sally  Henry,  X)ioiUM  r 
settlers  of  that  jjlace.  Reuben  lia< 
been  a  respectable  farmer,  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  and  his  broth- 
er William  became  a  merchant,  aji'l 
obtained  considerable  wealth.  Loth 
of  them  were  men  of  indnstry,  pro- 
bity and  substantial  worth,  as^ieigh- 
bors,  friends,  and  citizens. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  I  have  rt'- 
garded  tliem  as  among  my  cordial 
friends,  and  regret  thatl"^shall  ser 
them  no  more.  I  supjjose  that  a  vol- 
ume might  be  written  in  giving  a 
description  of  my  intercourse  wiih 
them,  tlieir  parents,  brothers,  sisters. 
uncles,  aunts,  nephews,  nieces,  cou-^- 
ins,  and  other  relatives,  during  tin* 
half  century  of  my  accpiaintance  wiUi 
this  numerous  circle  of  relatives. 

The  death  of  these  two  brothers,  -<; 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  is  one  of  ik' 
remarkable  events  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence which  strikes  the  mind  v.ith 
wonder  and  surprise. 

J  OHX  SEWARD. 
Tallmadge,  August  16, 1863. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  OF  Rir- 
LEY  TOWNSHIP. 

Ripley  was  named  after  the  lU'v. 
Hezekiah  Ripley,  minister,  of  Fair- 
Held,  Ct.  He  drew  about  one-fouri!; 
of  the  township,  his  right  being  '>'"" 
L.,  19  S.,  2  D.  The  following  genea- 
logical sketch  of  his  family  is  fur- 
nished by  Thomas  D.  Webb,  Esq..  ol 
Warren,  0.,  to  Avhom  we  are  indel-i- 
ed  for  the  above  information  : 

"Hezekiah  Ripley,  born  at  Win-l- 
ham,  Ct.,  son  of  David  Ripley,  wh" 
was  the  son  of  Joshua,  who  was  bom 
at  Hingham,  Mass.,  who  was  the  sf.n 
of  John,  who  was  tb.e  son  of  Wil b ;*''•' 
who  came  from  Hingham,  in  Li!~- 
land,  in  1638,  on  board  the  ship  i'-' 
ligent,  John  Martin,  JMaster,  and  ><•' 
tledatHbigham,  Muss.  At  the  s;!H.' 
tiine  there  were  133  passengers."^ 

F]-om  the  New  England  Geneah.'.-' 
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ical  and  Historical  Register  it  is  as- 
certained that  William  became  a  free- 
man of  Massachusetts  Colony  May 
18, 1612,  and  his  son  John,  May  14, 
1656. 

Joshua,  the  third  in  the  above 
sketch,  married  Hannah  Bradford,  in 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  Nov.  28, 1682.  Han- 
nah was  the  grandydaughter  of  Gov. 
Bradlbrd,  of  Mayllower  celebrity,  and 
the  name  of  Ripley  is  thus  directly 
connected  with  the  associations 
whi-cli  cluster  around  Plymouth  Rock. 


DEATH  OF  ANOTHER  PIONEER. 

Westville,  0.,  Dec.  28, 1863. 
Robert  McFarland,  an  old  and 
highly  respected  citizen  of  Cham- 
paign county,  died  at  liis  residence 
near  Urbana,  on  Monday,  the  28th 
inst.  He  was  born  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Natural  Bridge,  Rock- 
bridge county,  Ya.,  in  tlie  year  1783. 
He  emigrated  with  his  father  to  Ken- 
tucky in  1707,  and  settled  on  Indian 
Creek,  near  Cynthiana.  He  came  to 
Cliampaign  county,  0.,in  1807,  where 
he  permanentlv  settled.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  M.  E.  Church  fifty- 
eight  years,  and  an  exhorter  in  the 
same  church  forty-eight  years.  He 
never  gave  a  note,  nor  paid  interest; 
never  sued  any  person  nor  was  sued ; 
never  chewed  tobacco  nor  smoked  a 
cigar ;  never  drank  a  dram  of  whis- 
ky. He  was  the  first  class-leader  in 
the  M.  E.  Church  in  Urbana.  He 
lived  hfty-one  years  in  the  same  yard. 
His  mind  retained  its  full  vigor  until 
his  death. 

^  R.  W.  iMcFarland,  the  present  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  ]\Iiami  Um- 
versity,  is  Ins  son. —  Corvcspondenoe 
of  the  Cincinnati  Ga'^ette. 


CROPS  OF  OLDEN  TDIES. 

There  was  raised  in  the  garden  of 
I'latt  Benedict,  Esq.,  of  this  village, 
this  season,  a  parsnep,  which  meas- 


ured -five  feet  and  three  inches  in 
length.  There  was  x>art  of  it  which 
they  did  not  get  out  of  the  ground. 
It  was  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
circumference  at  the  top.  It  was 
entirely  straight  and  without  a  prong. 

We  liave  in  this  office  a  stalk  of 
corn,  Avhich  measures  in  height  four- 
teen feet  nine  inches  to  the  top.  It 
has  four  ears  ;  to  the  top  of  the  high- 
est ear  it  is  nine  feet  and  four  inches. 
One  of  the  four  ears  is  ten  inches 
long  and  eight  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence and  has  sixteen  roAVS  of  kernels. 
This  stalk  grew  on  the  land  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Henry,  on  upland,  and  w^as 
hoed  but  once.  If  our  upland  will 
produce  such  corn,  what  will  our  bot- 
tom land  produce  ? 

We  have  also  in  this  office  a  bean 
pod,  which  measures  twenty-eight 
inches  in  length.  It  grew  in  the  gar- 
den of  H.  Buckingham,  in  this  vil- 
lage. The  parsnep  and  bean  pod 
grew  on  this  sandy  soil. — Norwalh 
(  0,)  Reporter,  Sept.  22cZ,  1827. 

]\lAMM0Tir  Beet. — A  beet  weighing 
fourteen  pounds,  twenty-one  inches 
in  length  and  twenty-two  and  three- 
fourths  inches  in  circumference,  is  to 
be  seen  at  Mr.  M.  Calleway's  Hotel. 
—^^''orwalk  Eeporter,  Feh.  mh,  1830. 

JMammoth  Potatoe. — There  is  a  po- 
tatoe  to  be  seen  in  our  office,  raised 
by  Capt.  Samuel  Husted,  of  Clarks- 
field,  in  this  county,  the  present  sea- 
son, which  weighs  four  pouxds  xVnd 
OXE-QUARTER I — ReTforter,  Oct.  24z;A, 
1820. 


ADDITIONS   TO  HISTORY    OF 
NEW  LONDON  IN  YOL.  4. 

i\[r.  Joseph  Seymour  i\rerrifield  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Leicester,  coun- 
ty of  Addison,  State  of  Vermont,  on 
the  13th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1802. 
He  came  to  New  London  with  his  fa- 
ther's family,  (Joseph  jMerrifield)  the 
20th  of  December,  1817,  where  he 
continued  to  reside  until  his  death, 
Oct.  23d,  1861.    He  was  married  to 
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Miss  Huldah  Bates,  March  28th,  1822. 
They  raised  a  family  of  seven  chil- 
dren, only  tliree  of  wlioin  are  now 
living,  viz :  Mrs.  Coleman,-Mrs.  Chap- 
man and  0.  S.  Llerrifield. 

Mrs.  Eunice  Hendryx,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Day,  (the  first  physician 
in  the  township,)  Avas  born  in  the 
town  of  Jericho,  Chidon  Co.,  Vt.,  in 
1800  ;  emigrated  to  Ohio  ^vith  her  l^i- 
ther's  family,  and  located  in  New 
London,  in  1818,  where  slie  continued 
to  reside  till  her  death,  Sept.  1st,  1863. 

A.  D,  SKELLENGER. 


INDIAN  EEIMINISCENCES. 

BY  C.  F.  LEWIS. 

The  following  method,  by  wJiich 
the  Indian  formed  his  canoe,  may 
not  be  uninteresting,  though  not  oc- 
curring on  the  Fire  Lands.  It  is  giv- 
en by  M.  Hyde,  Esq.,  a  resident  pio- 
neer of  AV^akeman,  who,  forty  years 
ago,  saw  many  such  constructed 
among  the  Ojibwas  at  La  Point,  on 
Madeline  Island,  Lake  Superior : 

A  hole  is  first  dug  in  the  ground 
to  the  exact  shape  of  the  canoe  to 
be  constructed.  Strips  of  the  wood 
of  black  ash,  such  as  are  riven  for 
hoops,  are  then  laid  crosswise  of  the 
excavation.  These  strips  are  three 
inches  in  width.  The  same  sort  of 
timber  is  tlien  laid  lengthwise  and 
tacked  with  nails.  The  embryo  ca- 
noe is  now  taken  from  its  imbedment, 
inverted  and  covered  with  white 
birch  bark,  being  tied  in  the  middle 
and  at  the  ends  with  the  bark  of  bass- 
wood,  /riie  caulking  process  then 
commences;  it  is  this:  A  squaw 
makes  her  mouth  the  kettle  and  her 
warm  breath  the  fire  wherewith  she 
prepares  to  pitch,  if  not  within,  at 
least  without.  A.  X)iecc  of  spruce  or 
hemlock  gum  is  thrust  into  her 
mouth,  and  as  need  requires,  is  drawn 
from  thence  and  applied  to  the  seams 
and  fissures.  A  very  pioneer-like 
soldering  iron,  in  the  shape  of  a  fire- 


brand, melts  and  smooths  down  the 
old  squaw's  pewter  with  as  much  fa- 
cility as  if  handled  by  tlie  most  ex- 
pert modern  tinman.  Thus  con- 
structed, the  new  specimen  of  Indi- 
an ship-building  is  launched,  by  being 
picked  up  and  Hung  into  the  waters. 

The  Ojibwas  had  a  process  of  man- 
ufacturing twine  from  basswood  bark 
in  the  ibllowing  manner:  The  bark 
was  alternately  soaked  in  water  and 
dried  in  the  sun  until  nothing  was 
left  but  the  llaxy  fibre  of  the  wood. 
This  was  twisted  into  cord  about  the 
size  of  the  common  clock  cord,  of  a 
light  brown  color.  This  cord  was 
used  for  various  pur])Oses — among 
others,  for  weaving  or  tying  together 
rush  mattrasses,  which  were  used  as 
blankets  for  lying  ui)on  in  encamp- 
ments. The  process  of  making  these 
rush  mattrasses  was  as  follows:  A 
stick  or  pole  Avas  hung  up  horizon- 
tally against  a  wall,  the  twine  tied 
thereto  hanging  perpendicularly  at 
distances  of  two  or  three  inches  apart. 
The  rushes  were  then  laid  horizon-' 
tally  along,  and  the  twine  woven  in 
among  them — no  shuttle  but  the  fin- 
ger, and  no  beater  but  the  hand. 

U-a-h-v-n-k^  among  the  Ojibwas, 
^vs'^as  pronounced  Wabunk,  and  signi- 
fied to-moTro\i\  If  one  desired  to 
obtain  credit,  e  would  approach  hib 
creditor  and  cry  out  "AVabunk,"  at 
the  same  time  lifting  as  many  fingers 
as  days  he  wished  to  be  trusted.  If, 
for  instance,  it  was  twenty  days,  both 
hands  would  be  thrown  up,  showing 
the  ten  fingei's,  thus  marking  half  of 
the  time,  then  shut  and  opened  again, 
thus  designating  the  twenty  to-mor- 
roius,  or,  as  we  would  say,  days  for 
which  tlie  lavor  was  solicited. 

Something  similar  prevailed  forty 
years  ago  on  our  own  Fire  Lands, 
among  the  Senecas  in  Wakeman, 
and,  of  course,  at  other  points  also. 
When  questioned  as  to  the  ])rice  of 
a  saddle  of  venison,  the  Indian  would 
vociferously  call  out  ,<?/r{///;?//,y,  lifting 
up  as  many  fingers  as  shillings  de- 
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manded.  Two  fingers  was  tlie  usual 
number  tlirown  aloft  in  Vlxq  air. 

The  mode  of  constructioTi  of  sap 
and  store  tronglis  for  sugar-making, 
as  practiced  by  Jim  Ogoiitz  and  the 
Seiiecas  forty  years  ago  in  Wakeman 
township,  will  close  our  brief  notices 
at  this  time.  The  i)rocess  was  so 
simple  as  almost  to  render  disap- 
pointment to  an  excited  imagination 
anticipating  something  curious.  The 
white  settler  cleft  a  log  in  two,  cut 
and  chipped  out  its  solid  contents 
with  treble  the  labor  of  the  Indian, 
who  peeled  bark  from  the  elm^ 
scraped  off  the  ross,  then  gathered 
and  tied  together  the  ends  with  bass- 
wood  bark.  Such  was  the  simple 
construction  of  sap  and  store  troughs 
— the  latter  being  peeled  from  larger 
logs  and  of  suilicient  size  to  hold 
from  two  to  three  barrels. 

Thus  we  see  the  Indian,  in  all  these 
instances,  exactly  adapting  himself 
to  what  nature  had  furnished  him. 
He  was,  in  this  respect,  a  model  for 
imitation,  and  the  lesson  thus  taught, 
if  heeded,  would  lay  up  many  a  chest 
of  gold. 


EAKLY  SEITLERS  IN  BRONSON. 

BY  MARTIX  KELLOGG. 

The  following  gives  the  time  of 
death  and  age  of  some  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Bronson  Township  : 

Stewart  Southgate,  died  Sept.  29th, 
1820,  aged  72  years;  liobert  Scott 
Southgate,  died  May  9th,  1S3S,  aged 
64  years,  3  months,  8  days ;  Anna  C. 
Southgate,  died  May  2d,  1846,  aged 
66  years,  7  mo.  26  days;  Rebecca 
Doming,  died  March  Tth,  1860,  aged 
59  years,  11  months  ;  Loretta  Sutlif, 
died  May  25th,  1859,  aged  66  years, 
1  mos.  5  days  ;  Abigail  Leonard,  died 
March  12,  1837,  aged  29  years,  6  mos. 
9  (lays;  Henry  Terry,  Oct  2d,  1843, 
aged  47  years,  8  mo.  20  days ;  Simon 
Ammerman,  died  March  11th,  1860, 

aged ;  Anna  Ammerman,  died 

Feb.  7th,  1851,  aged  74  years,  10  mo. 


20  days ;  Thomas  Hagaman,  died 
August  5th,  1851,  79  years,  4  months, 
20  (lays;  Wm.  W.  Beckwith,  die(i 
August  5th,  1861,  aged  (iS  years; 
Apollos  Fay,  died  March  21st,  1861, 
aged  62  years,  11  mos.  23  days ;  Nellie 
Hagaman,  died  Dec.  15th,  iS62,  aged 
28  years,  2  mos. ;  Abba  Guthrie,  died 
Aug.  20th.  1826;  aged  56  years,  10  mo. 
5days;Eoen  Guthrie,  died  Oct.  20, 
1855,  aged  85  years  6  mo.  11  days ; 
Ezra  Herrick,  died  Dec.  24th,  1853, 
aged  84  years;  Catharine  Herrick, 
died  July  12th  1842,  aged  80  years; 
Lemon  Cole,  died  March  4th,"'  1862, 
aged  69  years,  6  mo.  2  days ;  Edward 
L.  Cole,  died  June  15th,  1859,  aged  60 
years,  4  mo.  24  days ;  Daniel  Bright- 
man,  died  Aug.  27, 1851,  aged  74  yrs. 
10  mo.  11  days ;  Elizabetii  Brightman, 
died  Sept.  29,  1831,  aged  50  years,  10 
mo.  18  days ;  John  D.  Hoskins,  died 
June  26, 1831,  aged  39  years;  Betsey 
Hoskins,  died  June  1,  1858,  aged  59 
years,  1  mo.  17  days ;  Prince  Haskell, 
Junior,  died  Jan.  16th,  1849,  aged  60 
years, 8  mo.  13  days;  Harriet  Haskell, 
died  July  23,  1854,  aged  68  years. 

To  the  aboye  I  will  add  the  follow- 
ing :  Prince  Haskell,  Sen.,  was  born 
in  Rochester,  Mass.,  April  26,  1758; 
died  in  Peru,  March  23, 184L  aged  82 
years.  10  months,  27  days.  His  wife, 
Leah  Wilder,  was  born  in  Hingham, 
Mass.,  June  13th,  1762,  died  in  Peru, 
May  3, 1848,  aged  85  years,  10  mo. 
20  days.  Prince  Haskell,  Sen.,  was 
in  the  United  States'  seryice  during 
a  part  of  the  time  of  the  Reyolution- 
ary  War.  Before  the  close  of  the 
Avar,  commenced  a  settlementin  Bar- 
nard, Windsor  Co.,  Vermont.  While 
at  work  on  his  place,  on  the  9th  of 
August,  1780,  was  taken  a  prisoner 
by  the  Indians,  was  taken  to  Canada, 
and  giyen  up  to  the  British  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war.  Soon  after  reaching 
Canada,  was  put  in  prison  and  con- 
fined there  till  July  of  the  follo^^^ng 
year.  After  sufiering  many  indigni- 
ties and  priyations,  in  Sep!,  1781,  he 
w^as  exchanged  and  returned  home. 
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Prince  Haskell,  Jr.,  was  bom  in 
Barnard,  Windsor  Co.,  .Vermont,  May 
2d,  1788.  JNIarried  to  Susan  Richeson, 
March  20,  1S18 ;  came  into  Bronson 
in  the  Fall  of  1817 ;  moved  in  his 
family  in  1819,  lived  in  New  Haven 
two  or  three  years ;  after  that  lived 
in  Bronson  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
on  January  16th,  1819.  Died  aged 
60  years,  8  months  and  12  days. 

M.  KELLOGG. 


OLD    ESQUIRE   CASE,  J.  P.,  32 
YEARS  IN  SUCCESSION. 

My  father,  Isaac  P.  Case,  was  born 
March  17th,  1772,  in  Simsbury,  Ct. 
At  the  age  of  17,  he  emigrated  to 
Cooper's  Town,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y., 
where  he  married  Miss  Eunice  Tracy. 
Shortly  after  which,  he  removed  to 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  resided 
several  years.  In  1808,  he,  with  his 
family,  went  to  Olean  Point,  where, 
in  company  with  his  brother-in  law. 
Burgess  Squire,  he  constructed  a  raft 
of  six  dry  pine  logs,  with  a  fire-place 
in  the  centre,  and  shipped  their  goods 
and  families  on  board.  My  father's 
family  consisted  of  his  wife,  three 
daughters,  one  son  and  his  widowed 
mother.  His  father  died  early  of 
wolmds  received  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war. 

They  floated  down  the  Allegheny 
and  Ohio  rivers  as  far  as  Marietta, 
where  they  sold  their  raft  and  took  a 
flat-bottomed  Orleans  boat  to  Colum- 
bia, six  miles  above  Cincinnati,  where 
they  spent  the  winter.  That  winter 
there  was  a  great  flood  on  the  Ohio. 
Our  house  was  surrounded  l)y  the 
fast  increasing  waters.  We  stepped 
from  the  door  into  a  small  boat  and 
rowed  to  higher  land.  The  water 
was  about  a  foot  deep  in  our  house. 
It  was  a  serious  time.  Early  in  the 
spring  we  left  for  Springfield,  Cham- 
paign Co.,  0. 

In  1811,  my  father,  in  company 
with  one  lamily  and  two  young  men 
— Scribner  anclLeeper — started  with 


his  family  for  the  Maumee.  They 
stopped  at  Wapakonetta,  an  Indian 
village  at  the  head  w^aters  of  the 
Auglaise  River.  There  they  made 
two  flat-bottomed  boats  by  halving 
two  basswood  logs,  dug  out  and  se- 
curely put  together  in  the  middle  in 
a  manner  that  they  would  not  leak. 
He  was  a  natural  mechanic,  and  could 
turn  his  hand  to  almost  any  kind  of 
business. 

There  was  one  white  man  living 
with  the  Indians  there.  We  left  in 
our  boats,  gliding  down  the  Maumee 
by  day,  and  nights  fastened  our  boats 
to  the  shore  by  a  tree  and  pitched 
our  tents  to  sleep  under  and  cook  our 
victuals,  for  which  we  had  good  ap- 
petites. Wild  onions  were  plenty, 
and  were  deemed  quite  a  luxury  by 
us  pioneers. 

The  country  was  an  unbroken  wil- 
derjiess,  excepting  now  and  then  an 
Indian  village ;  but  the  journey  was 
not  devoid  of  interest  and  x)leiisure 
to  a  lover  of  nature.  Child  as  I  was, 
the  wilder  the  scenery  tlie  more  at- 
tractive to  me.  We  stopped  at  Port 
Defiance  and  took  in  my  uncle 
Squire,  father's  mother,  and  another 
family;  they  had  spent  the  winter 
there.  There  vv'as  a  Frenchman  liv- 
ing there  with  a  squaw ;  he  was  an 
Indian  trader,  and  the  only  white  man 
living  there. 

W^hen  we  got  down  to  Woif  Rap- 
ids, our  men,  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  river,  took  the  wrong  side 
where  the  water  was  not  deep  enough 
to  carry  our  boats  over,  and  they 
stuck  about  midship.  Tlie  men 
dashed  into  the  water  up  to  their 
armpits  and  carried  Tie  children  to 
the  shore.  Two  men  would  take  one 
woman  (of  which  there  were  six) 
between  them  and  wade  them  sigh- 
ing to  the  bank.  Not  one  of  them 
thought  it  was  fun.  In  a  short  tune 
the  Indians  came  flocking  over  in  ca- 
noes from  the  small  town  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river.  Quite  a 
scene  ensued ;  the  Indians,  four  in 
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number,  agreed  to  take  our  boats 
over  and  land  them  for  a  quart  of 
whisky,  but  on  no  other  terms.  Fa- 
ther did  not  hke  to  let  them  have 
any;  we  had  but  a  small  quantity. 
Not  being  able  to  make  the  Indians 
do  it  any  other  way,  they  finally 
agreed  to  let  them  have  it.  They 
soon  landed  the  boats  and  took  their 
whisky;  but,  true  to  their  custom, 
they  insisted  upon  having  more. 
Quite  a  number  of  Indians  and  squaws 
collected  and  did  not  leave  the 
ground  that  night.  They  cried  and 
sang,  smoked  and  told  stories,  alter- 
natel}^,  till  morning.  In  a  love  scene 
whicli  they  enacted  that  niglit,  one 
truant  squaw  got  her  nose  bit  off  by 
her  indignant  spouse. 

We  reached  the  ]\Iaumee  settle- 
ment the  1st  of  May ;  raised  some 
crops  that  season.  The  new  comers 
suflered  dreadfully  from  malignant 
fevers  that  season.  Several  heads  of 
families  died.  My  fatlier's  only  sister 
died  the  10th  and  his  mother  the  12th 
of  August.  There  were  no  boards 
to  be  had,  so  he  took  his  broad-axe, 
and,  with  two  other  men,  went  into 
the  woods  and  felled  a  basswood  tree, 
split  out  i^uncheons,  hewed  and 
planed  them,  and  with  his  own  hands 
made  their  coffins  and  helped  to  bury 
them,  where  Fort  Meigs  was  after- 
wards built.  Think  not,  dear  reader, 
that  he  was  an  unfeeling  man,  tJiat 
he  could  perform  so  melancholy  a 
task.  It  was  stern  necessity.  lie 
was  ever  in  sympathy  with  suifering 
humanity;  his  hand  and  heart  were 
ever  open  to  the  wants  of  his  fellow 
man.  Ilis  own  family  suifered  very 
much — many  days  not  one  of  them 
being  able  to  help  themselves  for 
several  hours  at  a  time.  He  was  sick 
with  ngue  and  fever.  All  the  water 
that  we  could  have  for  twenty-four 
hours  was  two  pails  of  river  Avater 
brought  in  every  morning  by  a  kind 
neighbor.  Mis  youngest  child  died, 
aged  two  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1812  he  planted 


potatoes  and  corn  on  the  island  in 
the  river.  The  army  made  use  of  it, 
and  he  got  his  pay  from  the  Govern- 
ment. There  was  a  company  of  sol- 
diers stationed  near  us,  but  they  left 
immediately  after  we  heard  of  Hull's 
surrender.  A  British  officer,  with  a 
few  soldiers  and  a  band  of  warriors, 
came  to  take  possession  of  what  pub- 
lic stores  there  were  at  that  place. 
The  Indians  plundered  a  few  houses, 
took  all  the  horses  and  mules  they 
could  fuid,  and  left.  The  inhabitants 
had  to  leave,  some  of  them  in  open 
boats.  Father,  in  company  with 
twelve  other  families,  left  by  land. 
They  took  the  road  cut  through  by 
Gen.  Hull's  army  to  Urbana.  After 
a  toilsome  journey  of  two  weeks 
through  the  mud  of  tlie  Black  Swamp, 
nearly  devoured  b}^  mosquitoes — 
sometimes  no  water,  only  what  stood 
in  the  ruts  and  cattle  tracks — we  ar- 
rived safely  at  Urbana.  AYe  drew 
Government  rations  till  we  separated 
for  our  several  destinations.  In  the 
winter  he  returned  to  Maumee  and 
enlisted  himself  and  team  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  for  three  months. 
After  that  he  was  appointed  Fife  ]\Ia- 
jor;  attended  officer  muster,  foi* 
which  he  drew  pay.  After  his  death 
my  mother  got  a  land  warrant  ibr  his 
services. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1815,  he 
again  set  out  on  another  inoneering 
expedition  to  the  Fire  Lands.  He 
stopped  at  Huron  and  laid  in  a  stock 
of  provisions,  and  in  the  fall  went 
into  New  London.  He  took  an  arti- 
cle for  a  lot  of  land,  Avhich  he  subse- 
quently paid  for ;  sent  for  his  iamily ; 
met  tliom  on  their  way  with  three 
other  families — also  Shei-man  and 
Major  Smith,  both  now  residents  of 
Clarksheld — the  others  all  gone. 

Father  was  the  second  man  who 
settled  in  New  London.  He  pos- 
sessed one  treasure  that  no  other 
man  did  in  New  London.  It  was  a 
horse,  known  to  all  by  the  cognomen 
of  "Old  Jack,"  and  he  was  truly  a 
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treasure  to  New  Londoners.  Father 
was  not  the  man  to  refuse  his  neigh- 
bors, so  all  had  him  to  pack  their  corn 
home  on.  It  w^as  said  he  had  got  so 
used  to  it  that  he  could  not  be  driven 
between  two  trees  that  were  not  far 
enough  apart  to  clear  the  bags. 

In  1819,  he  was  elected  Justice  of 
the  Peace  mthout  one  opposing  vote. 
He  served  thirty-two  years,  resigned 
the  third  year  of  his  eleventh  com- 
mission, but  took  transcripts.  One 
of  the  Governors  said  no  man  in  the 
State  had  ever  had  so  many  commis- 
sions, and  there  never  would  be  an- 
other. While  he  held  this  office  he 
married  all  of  his  children  but  one, 
and  one  of  his  grand-children.  The 
first  marriage  ceremony  ever  per- 
formed in  New  London  he  performed. 
He  also  had  the  hearing  of  the  first 
lawsuit  that  was  ever  had  in  the  town. 
It  was  ever  his  practice  to  get  men 
to  settle  if  possible. 

He  was  an  excellent  nurse,  with 
quite  a  knovvdedge  of  the  healing  art; 
was  a  good  violinist  and  truly  a  sweet 
singer.  He  lived  with  the  wife  of  his 
early  manhood  fifty-six  years.  He 
lived  to  see  his  children  and  chil- 
dren's children  rise  up  and  call  him 
blessed;  to  see  the  lands  he  had 
cleared  become  fruitful  fields;  the 
roads  he  had  cutout  become  traveled 
thoroughfares,  and,  indeed,  to  realize 
what  so  few  of  us  ever  do — the  ful- 
fillment of  his  youthful  exx)ectations. 

He  died  April  27th,  1851,  aged  79 
years  and  ten  days.  His  wife  died 
four  years  after,  in  her  eightieth  year. 
One  daughter  died  in  Illinois;  two 
live  in  New  London.  His  son,  Dr. 
Tracy  Case,  lives  in  Micliigan.  The 
writer  oi'  this,  Pliilothe  Case  Clark, 
relict  of  Town  Clark,  resides  also  in 
Michigan. 

New  London,  April  30th,  1  SOL 
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CINCINNATI  PIONEER  ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

It  is  Y/ith  pleasure  we  give  space 
to  such  proceedings  of  this  live  As- 
sociation, during  the  current  year,  as 
have  reached  us.  Why  cannot  the 
Pioneers  of  the  rich  valleys  of  the 
Maumee,  Scioto  and  Muskingum,  of 
the  whole  '^Beserve,^^  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  maintain  similar  organizations? 
The  success  of  the  Cincinnati  and 
Fire  Lands  Societies  in  their  respect- 
ive localities,  indicates  what  migJd 
be  done  in  other  sections,  Slioll  it 
not  he  f 

"  Meeting  of  the  Pioneer  Associa- 
tion.— This  body  held  a  regular  meet- 
ing on  Saturday  evening  last,  at  their 
room  in  the  City  Building.  Tlie  min- 
utes of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  approved,  the  Secretary 
presented  various  old  documents; 
also  a  card  of  invitation  to  an  '  Inde- 
pendence Ball,'  dated  July  -I,  1S12, 
which  was  signed  by  Francis  Carr, 
P.  A.  Sprigman,  N.  Longworth,  John 
C.  Shut,  Thomas  C.  Barker,  and  AYm. 
Irwin,  jr. 

"A  testimonial,  in  the  form  of  a  se- 
ries of  resolutions,  was  ordered  to  be 
presented  to  S.  S.  L'llommedieu, 
President  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamil- 
ton and  Dayton  Eailroad,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  kindness  in  furnish- 
ing to  the  Association  a  train  of  cars 
on  a  trip  to  Dayton,  on  the  7th  of 
April  last,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  the  members  to  that  place. 

"  Mr.  Thomas  II.  Yeatman  replied 
to  the  presentation  on  behall  of  Mr. 
S.  S.  L'llommedieu,  the  latter  being 
unavoidably  absent. 

"Thanks  were  also  returned  to  Mr. 
McLaren,  Superintendent  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  and  Dayton  Rail- 
road, for  his  attention  to  them  upon 
the  occasion. 

"  Mr.  Reeder  moved  that  the  As- 
sociation adjourn  to  meet  on  the  4th 
of  July,  at  the  Council  Chamber  at 
3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of 
15 


having  simply  a  social  conversation 
on  that  day — a  kind  of  experience 
meeting — at  win'ch  tlieir  families  will 
assemble.    Carried. 

"Adjourned."— (7/ /^  Ga2..June  30, 
18G2. 


"  Cincinnati  Pioneer  Association. 
— The  Fourth  of  July. — A  large  con- 
course of  pioneers — men  and  women 
— and  their  fiimilies  spent  an  agreea- 
ble afternoon,  from  3  to  G  o'clock,  on 
the  4th,  at  the  City  Council  Cham- 
bers. Several  names  were  added  to 
the  Register,  of  those  who  came  to 
this  city  and  State  previous  to  tiie  4th 
of  July,  1812.  AYm.  B.  Dodson,  who 
came  to  tliis  city  in  1798,  President 
of  the  xVssociation,  presided,  aided  by 
Eden  B.  Reader,  Vice-President. 

"Rev.  Samtfei  J.  Browne,  Chaplain, 
who  came  to  Cincinnati  in  1798,  of- 
fered a  prayer.  He  read  an  interest- 
ing narrative  of  circumstances,  and 
allusions  to  leading  men  of  Territo- 
rial and  Fort  Washington  times. 

"Mrs.  Tiley  (mother  of  Andrew  J. 
Burt,  and  daughter  of  General  John 
Stiles  Gano — one  of  the  founders  of 
Columbia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Miami  River — a  few  months  before 
the  arrival  of  settlers  of  the  site  of 
the  present  Queen  City),  submitted 
manuscript,  being  extracts  from  rem- 
iniscences i^laced  on  record  by  Mrs. 
General  Gano,  a  short  time  before 
her  decease. 

"  Mr.  John  D.  Caldwell,  Secretary 
of  the  Association,  submitted  a  num- 
ber of  original  documents  of  early 
date  and  of  historic  Western  interest. 

"From  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Adams,  of  tliis 
city,  numerous  letters,  c^^c,  of  his  fa- 
the]-,  Seth  Adams,  once  a  merchant 
of  Boston,  but  wlio  engaged  witii  ]Mr. 
D.  Humphrey,  U.  S.  Minister  in  Spain, 
in  introducing  improved  Spanisli 
breeds  of  sheep  into  the  United  States 
and  the  Western  country.  Several 
of  these  were  correspondence  with 
French  business  houses  in  France. 
One  was  from  Gov.  Lewis  Cass,  iu 
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1812.  A  reply  from  Gen.  Lafayette, 
'  On  board  the  Herald,'  on  leaving" 
Cincinnati  in  1825,  apologizing  for 
not  visiting  Zanesville — l^iv.  Adams 
was  Mayor  of  that  city.  Also  a  let- 
ter, dated  ISIG,  from  DeWitt  Clinton, 
on  the  part  of  the  I^ew  York  Canal 
Commissioners,  appointing  Mr.  Ad- 
ams agent  for  Ohio  to  receive  dona- 
tions and  contributions  of  farmers 
and  others,  toward  the  construction 
of  the  New  York  Canal  from  Hudson 
River  to  Buffalo,  on  Lake  Erie. 

"  From  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Browne,  cor- 
respondence of  Gov.  Tilfm,  of  Ohio, 
instructing  Judge  Nimmo,  of  Cincin- 
nati, to  arrange,  through  Gen.  Gano 
and  Gen.  Findlay,  to  arrest  Burr's 
boats,  c%c.,  in  180(3. 

"A  copy  of  the  first  Cincinnati  Al- 
manac— calculations  by  Yv^illiam  Mc- 
Farland— for  ISOG. 

"The  Secretary  submitted  a  flag 
prepared  by  Miss  Perry  and  Miss 
Wallace,  in  1811,  for  Dr.  David  C. 
Wallace,  commanding  a  forty-oar 
barge,  the  Nautilus,  of  Cincinnati, 
which  vessel,  arriving  at  New  Orleans, 
December,  1813,  was  used  by  General 
Jackson  in  transportation  of  troops. 
Captain  Wallace  gathered  together 
the  upper  country  bargemen,  and 
was  assigned 


a  post,  which  was 


re- 
tained until  the  victory  of  8th  of 
Jamiary,  1814.  The  flag  was  willed 
by  Dr.  Wallace  to  his  nephew,  Chas. 
G.  Wallace,  of  Covington,  Ivy. 

"Old  letters  were  i)laced  on  file, 
being  early  mementos  of  Major  D. 
Zeigler,  Colonel  xVrmstrong  of  Co- 
lumbia, AYilliam  McMillan  of  this 
city,  then  (in  1800)  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Northwest  Territory — of 
Israel  Ludlow,  one  of  the  original 
settlers  and  surveyor  of  the  town 
site  of  Cincinnati — of  Nathaniel  Mas- 
sie,  who  was  founder  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Manchester,  in  the  Virginia 
Military  District,  (fee,  ojc. 


"Rev.  Adam  Poe,  (grandson  oi 
Adam  Poe,  who  had  the  successful 
contest  in  1782,  above  Yellow  Orcok\ 
on  the  Ohio  river,  with  "Big  Fool" 
and  another  Indian,  as  related  Iv 
Doddridge  in  liis  "Notes,")  relatoil 
this  thrilling  incident,  and  exhihit('<l 
the  remnants  of  a  gun  stock,  alled^^c-ti 
to  have  been  used  in  the  encounlor. 

"Short  addresses  were  made  l)y 
Moses  Brooks,  and  Mr.  David  Fisher, 
referring  to  pioneer  times,  and  to  th** 
"Day  we  Celebrate." 

"An  intermission  of  half  an  hour 
was  devoted  to  a  social  re-union.  Tlu- 
renewal  of  old  acquaintances,  the 
congratulation  of  the  aged  with  tl.f* 
young,  of  Pioneer  with  Pioneer,wei(' 
marked  features  of  this  pleasant  in 
terview. 

"  A  few  stanzas  of  Joel  BarlowV 
poem  of  the  "  Hasty  Pudding,"  were 
read. 

"  A  further  charm  was  given  to  the 
singing  of  the  Pioneer  Song  of  "  Jum 
Fifty  Years  Ago;"  tlie  Star  Spangled 
Banner;  The  Red,  White  and  Blue: 
E  Pluribus  Unum,  and  The  Goou 
Time  Coming,  which  w^as  conducted 
by  Mr.  C.  Warwood,  who  alway> 
kindly  serves  the  Association,  by  the 
volunteer  aid  in  the  singing,  by  that 
cultured  vocalist.  Miss  Lizzie  Hughe- 
daughter  of  one  of  our  old  citizen ^. 
Wm.  P.  Hughes. 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Spen-t'. 
it  was  agreed  that  all  those  present, 
who  may  be  living  next  Fourtli  u\ 
July,  will  again  meet  to  enjoy  another 
festival. 

"The  Peunion,  which  gave  geneni' 
satisfaction;  was  closed  by  givin-: 
three  cheers  for  the  brave  sokin'i"^ 
fighting  to  nuuntain  the  U.  S.  tiov- 
ernment,  for  the  success  of  Generic 
.McClellan  and  his  forces  beiort- 
Richmond,  and  for  the  restorati'^Ji 
and  perpetuity  of  the  Union." 

(Jindnnatl  Uaz.  July  jdi-  l^'*'- 
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THE  YANKEES  ON  THE  FffiE 
LANDS. 

We  have  had  repeated  occasion  lo 
call  attention  to  tlie  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  doings  of  the  Fire 
Lands  Historical  Society.  It  is  a  no- 
ble and  most  praiseworthy  feeling 
which  prompts  a  people  to"^  be  alive 
to  the  imi)ortance  of  snatching  from 
the  ravages  of  Time  the  tattered  frag- 
ments of  their  early  history. 

The  younger  dwellers  upon  the 
Fire  Lands,  those  who  are  now  reap- 
ing the  golden  harvests  of  happiness, 
contentment  and  worldly  gain  from 
fields  subdued  and  sown  by  these 
veteran  pioneers,  are  placed  under  a 
double  debt  of  gratitude.  We  are 
indebted  to  them  both  for  the  history 
which  they  so  adventurously  made 
and  for  their  zeal  in  saving  il  up  tor 
us  and  ours.  In  this  connection  we 
have  a  suggestion  to  make.  AVould 
it  not  be  well  for  us,  boys  of  the  Fire 
Lands,  to  offer  to  the  Pioneers  some 
testimonial  of  our  esteem  and  our 
appreciation  of  their  labors  '^  How 
be  it,  if  we  arrange  for  and  invite 
them  to  participate  in  an  excursion 
to  Put-in-Bay  some  time  during  the 
coming  summer — i)aying  whatever 
there  may  be  "  over  "  into  the  treas- 
my  of  the  Societv.  What  sav  vou, 
boys,  shall  we  give  the  "  Old  Folks  " 
a  ride  ? 

But  this  was  all  unintended.  We 
set  out  to  conmiend  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers  the  follov/ing  compli- 
mentary paragraph  from  the  Cincin- 
nati Gazette: 

"The  Yankees  of  the  Fire  Lands, 
embracing  the  counties  of  Erie  and 
Huron,  are  a  live  people.  They  Jiave 
for  some  fifteen  years  continued  an 
Historical  Society,  and  every  year 
has  been  attended  Avith  a  great  in- 
crease of  interest  and  p)roIit.  The 
Society  has  a  library  and  one  of  the 
niost  curious  cabinets  of  the  country, 
made  up  chielly  of  relics  of  that  re- 
gion. 


"They  xmblish  a  quarterly  journal, 
made  up  of  incidents  in  the  settle- 
ment and  progress  of  the  countr}', 
and  of  sketches  of  the  early  settlers 
and  their  families.  They  meet  quar- 
terly and  annually.  Their  meetings 
are  grand,  social,  moral  and  intellec- 
tual reunions.  Its  President  is  an  ac- 
tive old  settler  of  89  years  of  age, 
Piatt  Benedict.  Its  last  meeting  was 
held  in  Castalia,  Erie  county,  cele- 
brated for  its  cold  mineral  springs. 
Twenty-six  new  members  were  ad- 
ded to*^  the  Society.  We  make  this 
notice  because  it  is  due  to  the  spirit 
of  that  people,  and  as  a  reminder  to 
other  sections  of  the  State,  and  the 
AYest,  to  do  likewise. — San.  Register, 


A  RELIC  OF  THE  OLDEN  TBIE. 

Mr.  Lyman,  of  the  Seveii  Mile 
House,  left  Avitli  us  yesterday  a  relic 
of  the  early  days  of  Bloomingville. 
It  looks  lemptingl}^  like  money,  and 
is  nothing  less  than  what  purports  to 
beaSlObill  on  the  "Bank  of  San- 
dusky Bay."  Some  of  our  readers, 
we  presume,  have  not  forgotten  the 
institution.  A  gentleman  of  this  city 
— who,  in  early  times,  was  a  denizen 
of  the  then  hopeful  little  town  of 
Bloomingville,  has  kindly  furnished 
us  with  what  we  know  of  the  "  Bank 
oi'  Sandusky  Bay,"  and  we  must  say 
that  the  bill  looks  less  like  money 
than  it  did. 

In  the  olden  time,  speaking  of 
times  hereabouts,  Bloomingville  was 
a  flourishing  town  on  the  princiijally 
traveled  road  from  Cleveland  to  the 
"far  West" — say  to  Lower  Sandusky 
and  beyon.d — aiid  eight  miles  from 
the  city  of  A^enice,  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  Cold  Creek,  and  eight 
miles  from  Ogontz  Place.  Like  many 
ilourishing  towns  in  Ohio  about  this 
time,  they  v/ere  in  a  way  to  do  a 
thriving  business  if  they  could  only 
get  a  little  money.  Banks  were 
known  in  those  days  as  money  ma- 
king institutions,  and  several  of  these 
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struggling  towns  bethought  them- 
selves of  this  expedient  and  sought 
to  relieve  their  pent  up  greatness  by 
organizing  banks.  Souie  well-mean- 
ing men,  among  whom  was  eludge 
Wright,  in  good  faitli  sought  to  do 
something  in  this  way  for  the  goodly 
town  of  Eloomingville,  and  in  1817 
petitioned  the  Legislature  for  a  char- 
ter. So  confident  were  they  of  suc- 
cess that  they  eifected  some  kind  of 
an  arrangement  and  procured  plates 
and  struck  off  a  lot  of  bills.  Mean- 
time the  Legislature,  growing  chary 
of  institutions  which  made  money- 
making  so  easy,  refused  a  charter; 
whereupon  those  interested  sold  their 
plates  and  bills  atauction,  some  time 
in  the  year  1818.  These  fell  into  the 
hands  of  men,  some  of  whom  proba- 
bly had  more  enterprise  than  hon- 
esty, and  they  signed  off  the  }3ills  and 


started  a  very  independent  bank  on 
a  most  alarmingl}"  small  specie  basis 
some  $30  or  $10.  The  business  men 
of  Bloomingville  took  measures  to 
inform  the  public  of  the  rottenness 
of  the  institution,  and  it  soon  closed 
business.  Some  investigation  was 
had,  and  our  informant  was  threat- 
ened by  the  President  for  recom- 
mending that  the  deposits  of  the 
bank  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  officer — the  only  valuable  thing 
found  being  a  rawhide. 

A  building  was  erected,  which  yet 
stands,  and  is  known  as  the  "  Bank 
Building,"  and  is  now  used  as  a  dwel- 
ling. The  bill  before  us  seems  to 
have  been  one  that  they  had  over 
and  either  did  not  need  or  had  not 
time  to  fill  out,  as  it  is  not  signed. 
iSandusky  liegister,  July  10, 1 862. 


FIOISTEEPIS    a-OlNTE. 


FRANCIS  HOWE. 

DiiJD — In  Camden,  Lorain  Co.,  O., 
on  the  11th  inst.,  Francis  Howe,  in 
the  S7th  year  of  liis  age. 

He  Avas  born  in  ]\larlborough,  Es- 
sex Co.,  Mass.,  January  7th,  177(>,  six 
months  previous  to  the  declaration 
of  American  Independence.  His  an- 
cestors were  among  the  colony  that 
landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  in  IGl^O. 
He  settled  in  Kennington,  Addison 
Co.,  Yt.,  and  after  the  close  of  the 
last  war  with  England,  leaving  his 
adopted  State,  he  arrived,  after  a  long 
and  tedious  journey  of  forty-seven 
days,  twelve  miles  south  of  Cleve- 
land, Avhere  he  found  five  families,  on 
the  1st  day  of  December,  J81G. 
There  in  the  wilderness,  surrounded 
by  wild  beasts  and  the  red  men  of 


the  forest,  he  commenced  his  new 
and  arduous  labors.  Before  him  the 
forest  gave  way,  and  by  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  the  wilderness  became  a 
fruitful  field.  He  was  one  of  iive  in 
convention  that  gave  the  name  of 
Royal  ton  to  that  township.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  laying  out  most  of 
tjie  roads  and  organizing  the  town- 
ship ;  also  in  laying  out  roads  from 
Medina  to  Clevelanel,  where,  in  1S1<), 
he  found  one  store,  one  inn,  and  a 
few  cabins,  containing  a  dozen  fami- 
lies. On  the  blue  waters  of  Lake 
Erie  then  tloatedonly  five  sails — now 
over  six  iiundred.  Such  are  some  ol 
the  changes  and  revolutions  in  tlio 
lifetime  of  this  aged  and  venerable 
pioneer. 

Cleveland  Herald,  June^Ut,  ISO'^. 
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HENRY  TAYLOR. 

Another  Old  Pioneer  Gone. — Died 
in  Dover,  July  3d,  Henry  Taylor, 
aged  83  years. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  born  in  Berkshire 
county,  Mass.,  September  30th,  1779, 
where  he  resided  until  1815,  when, 
with  his  family,  he  emigrated  to  Do- 
ver and  settled  on  the  farm  w^here 
he  resided  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 
He  made  the  trip  from  Lenox,  Mass., 
to  Dover,  Ohio,  with  an  ox  team,  in 
forty  days,  making,  as  he  thought, 
very  good  time.  Mr.  Taylor  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  whose 
business  it  was  to  survey  and  estab- 
lish the  State  road  running  from 
Cleveland  to  Huron,  and  tlie  writer 
has  often  heard  him  say  that  the  time 
has  been  when  he  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  every  person  in  Cleveland, 
and  between  that  place  and  Huron. 
He  has  lived  to  see  the  village  of 
Cleveland — "six  miles  from  Noav- 
burgh  " — grow  to  be  a  populous  city. 
He  voted  for  Thomas  Jefferson  for 
President  in  1800,  and  voted  at  every 
Presidential  election  since.  He  Avas 
an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Union  and 
the  present  Administration.  Would 
to  God  he  might  have  lived  to  have 
seen  the  present  rebellion  put  down, 
and  the  Government  again  restored 
to  its  former  state  of  peace  and  qui- 
etude. "  But  the  old  must  die,  and 
the  young  njay  die."  He  lived  re- 
spected and  died  regretted,  and  has 
gone  to  reap  the  reward  of  a  well- 
spent  life.  M. 

Cleveland  Herald,  July  %tlu  18G2. 


VESPASIAN  STEARNS. 

Died — In  Olmsted,  Friday  evening, 
Sept.  26th,  of  typhoid  fever,  Vespa- 
sian Stearns,  Esq.,  aged  04  years. 

He  leaves  a  wife  and  nine  children 
to  mourn  his  loss.  Mr.  Stearns  was 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Olm- 
sted township,  having  emigrated  from 
Dover,  Windham  Co.  Vt,  in  the  fall 


of  1820,  and  settled  upon  the  farm 
on  which  he  died.  He  was  a  man  of 
intelligence,  energy  and  sterling  in- 
tegrity. He  held  the  office  of  Jus- 
tice oi'  the  Peace  for  three  consecu- 
tive terms,  and  then  declined  anoth- 
er election  ;  also  for  one  term  that  of 
Commissioner  of  the  county,  the  du- 
ties of  which  he  discharged  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  constituents.  He 
lived  to  see  his  children  all  attain 
their  majority,  and  all,  except  two, 
married  and  settled  in  life.  In  the 
various  relations  of  husband,  father, 
brother,  neighbor  and  friend,  few 
men  discharged  its  duties  better,  or 
were  more  universally  respected;  and 
long  will  he  be  remembered  by  his 
friends  and  neighbors,  both  old  and 
young,  for  his  kindness,  benevolence, 
charity,  gentlemanly  and  christian 
deportment  to  all,  and  for  his  strict 
adherence  to  the  injunction  of  Christ 
— ''  All  things  Avhatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you  do  ye 
even  so  unto  them." 

Cleveland  Herald,  Oct.  2d,  1861. 

WILLIAM  CARL. 

Died — January  3d,  1861,  at  his  res- 
idence at  Greenwich  Station,  after  a 
short  illness,  William  Carl,  one  of  the 
Pioneers  of  Greenwich,  aged  eighty 
years,  lacking  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Carl  and  his  wife  attended  the 
pioneer  meeting  that  was  held  in 
New  London  the  fore  part  of  Decem- 
ber last.  He  was  married  in  1S12, 
and  lor  nearly  iifty-two  years  he  and 
his  companion  have  shared  the  joys 
and  sorrows,  the  adversity  and  pros- 
perity of  life  together;  had  reared  a 
large  family  (nine  children) ;  lived 
to  see  them  all  married  but  one,  and 
all  were  living  at  the  time  ot  his 
death,  (except  one  daugliter,  i\Irs. 
Sarah  Culver,  who  now  resides  in 
Wood  Co.,  O.,)  within  a  comparative- 
ly short  distance  from  his  residence, 
and  all  in  good  comfortable  circum- 
stances. They  never  lost  a  child  nor 
an  adult  errand-child. 
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MRS.  TIMOTHY  BAKER. 

Another  Pioneer  Removed. — The 
Norwalk  Refiector^diy^  the  following 
deserred  tribute  to  the  virtues  and 
memory  of  one  of  the  ])ioneer  wo- 
men of  that  delightful  town  : 

"  The  death  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Baker, 
wife  of  Hon.  Timothy  Baker,  was 
announced  in  our  last  paper.  The 
deceased,  with  her  husband,  was 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Norwalk, 
having  removed  from  the  State  of 
New  York  to  this  place  as  early  as 
1818  or  1819,  and  of  course  endured 
the  hardships  and  privations  incident 
to  pioneer  life.  The  Fire  Lauds  at 
that  early  period  were  little  better 
than  an  unbroken  wilderness.  She 
saw  the  log  cabin  give  way  to  the 
elegant  mansion ;  the  Indian  trail  to 
turnpikes  and  railroads,  and  the  dark 
forests  to  well  tilled  fields. 

"She  united  with  the  Baptist 
Church  in  this  place  in  the  year  1831, 
and  continued  a  bright  example  of 
active  and  consistent  piety,  until  her 
death;  her  end  was  tranquil  and 
hopeful.  Her  children  all  survive 
her,  who,  together  with  her  compan- 
ion, feel  deeply  the  loss  which  they 
have  sustained. 

Cleveland  Herald,  Oct.  \Hh,  186l>. 


MRS.  DATUS  KELLEY. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  pained 
to  learn  of  the  death  ot  Mrs.  Sarah 
Kelley,  wife  of  Datus  Kelley,  Esq., 
of  Kelley's  Island,  who  died  at  tluit 
place  on  Monday  last,  in  the  75th 
year  of  her  age. 

Mrs.  Kelley  was  a  truly  good  wo- 
man, active,  cheerful,  and  untiring. 
She  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  in 
Ohio,  having  resided  in  the  State 
since  the  fall  of  181],  and  been  a  res- 
ident of  the  Island  since  1831.  Her 
amiable  manners  and  i)leasant  iace 
will  be  missed  by  the  hundreds  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  at  the 
Island  House. 

Cleveland  Her aldy  31arch'2\th,  lbG4. 


HON.  EBENEZER  ANDREWS. 

Still  Another  Pioneer  Go>'e.-— 
Died  recently,  hi  Chicago,  111.,  the 
Hon.  Ebenezer  Andrews,  late  of  Mi- 
lan, Erie  Co.,  0.,  and  one  of  the  early 
settlers  on  the  Fire  Lands. 

Judge  Andrews  settled  in  i\lilan  at 
an  early  day,  (precise  year  not  now 
remembered  by  the  writer,)  where 
he  commenced,  and  for  many  years 
very  ably  and  successfully  pursued 
the  practice  of  law.  About  ten  or 
twelve  years  since,  he  retired  from 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and 
firstly  engaged  in  the  banking  busi- 
ness for  several  years  in  Milan,  but 
finally  removed  liis  business  and  fam- 
ily to  Chicago.  He  w^as  the  first  Bru- 
bate  Judge  in  Erie  county.  Judge 
Andrews  was  ever  regarded  and  rec- 
ognized as  an  honest  man  and  failli- 
ful  and  true  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  69,  mourned 
and  his  sudden  departure  lamented, 
not  only  by  his  family,  but  by  a  wide 
circle  of  warm  and  admiring  friends. 
He  left  a  widow  and  four  children- 
two  sons  and  two  daughters. 


MRS.  PHILO  ADAMS. 

Died. — In  Huron  township,  July 
21st,  1862,  Mrs.  Lurena  Baldwin  Ad- 
ams, wife  of  Deacon  Philo  Adams, 
aged  77  years. 

The  deceased  had  been  a  resident 
of  the  townshi])  for  upwards  of  forty 
years,  and  for  more  than  filly  years 
a  consistent  and  shining  member  o\ 
the  Church  of  Christ.  There  are  lew 
families  in  this  region  but  can  bear 
witness  to  her  holy  ministries  of  love 
— an  untiring  nurse  in  sickness,  a 
comibrterin  sorrow,  a  friend  in  need, 
a  Christian  guide,  a  pure  pattern  (»t 
the  Christianity  slie  professed. 

The  very  large  concourse  at  the 
funeral,  and  the  deep  feehng  mani- 
fested, testified  that  a  whole  commu- 
nity had  been  bereaved  by  her  death. 
Sanduskii  Megister,  July  '2i\lh,  l^b•-^ 
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MKS.  HUBBARD  HOLLISTER. 

Died — Saturday,  19th  inst.,  at  the 
residence  of  Alexander  Clemens,  in 
Danbury  township,  Ottawa  county, 
Mrs.  Sally  W.  Hollister,  aged  7(J  years, 
formerly  of  Gloustenbury,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Hollister  was  one  of  the  old- 
est settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  Sandus- 
ky, having  settled  in  Perkins  town- 
ship in  1822-3,  with  her  husband, 
Hubbard  Hollister,  who  died  some 
two  years  after.  She  resided,  some 
ten  years  preceding  her  death,  with 
her  son-in-law,  at  whose  residence 
she  died.  She  lived  to  see  the  chan- 
ges of  forty-two  years,  and  died  at  a 
ripe  age,  leaving  the  record  of  a 
Christian  life  for  the  comfort  of  her 
surviving  friends  and  the  many  who 
knew  and  loved  her. — San.  Register. 


ENOCH  SMITH. 

Death  of  an  Old  Pioneer. — Died, 
at  Florence,  Erie  Co.,  0.,  July  14th, 
1861,  Mr.  Enoch  Smith,  aged  81  years. 
He  was  originally  from  near  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  and  came  with  his  wife  into 
Vermillion  township  in  1809  and  set- 
tled on  the  Lake  shore.  In  1815,  he 
removed  to  the  Ridire  on  the  farm 


now  occupied  by  Henry  Todd.  Here 
he  opened  the  first  farm  on  the  North 
Ridge  and  built  the  first  cabin.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  industrious  and 
l)eaceable  of  men  and  a  kind  and 
obliging  neighbor,  and  his  faults  were 
rather  of  the  times  than  the  man. 
He  probably  did  as  much  as  any  other 
to  make  this  wildeniess  become  a 
fruitful  field.  Com. 

Sandusky  liegister,  JuIy^Oth,  1861. 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  Pioneer 
contains  an  unusual  variety  of  arti- 
cles of  great  historical  and  local  in- 
terest. Among  them  will  be  found 
reports  from  several  townships,  not 
before  heard  from.  There  are  still 
several  townshix)s  from  which  no  re- 
l)orts  have  been  published.  Several 
articles,  intended  for  the  present  vol- 
ume, are  not  published,  the  manu- 
scrii)ts  not  having  been  furnished  in 
season,  among  which  are  the  late  ad- 
dress by  M.  F.  Cowdery,  Esq.,  on  the 
subject  of  "  Education  on  the  Fire 
Lands,"  and  the  Report  from  Per- 
kins Township,  by  the  Editor.  These 
and  other  articles  will  doubtless  ap- 
pear in  the  next  volume. 
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FIRE  LANDS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


ajnnual  meeting. 

NoiiwALK,  June  8, 1861. 

The  annual  meeting  was  lieldin 
Whittlesey  Hall,  Norwalk,  on  Wed- 
nesday June  8th,  1S6I,  at  11  o'clock 
A.  M.,*^  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  venerable  President,  Piatt  Bene- 
dict, Esq.  He  expressed,  in  fitting 
terms,  his  gratification  at  again  meet- 
ing so  many  of  the  members  of  the 
society,  many  oi  who]n  had  been  his 
neighbors  and  acquaintances  since 
the  first  settlement  of  the  place. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cornell,  of  Norwalk, 
after  a  few  appropriate  remarks, 
oi)ened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

By  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Rev.  C.  E.  Lewis,  of  V/akeman,  was 
appointed  Assistant,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  last  meeting  held  at 
Castalia,  were  read  by  him. 

C.  A.  Preston,  Esq., Treasurer,  sub- 
mitted his  report  for  the  year,  which 
was  approved.  In  summary  it  was  as 
follows : 

On  hand,  as  per  la^t  ic'i)ort,  -SIO  47 

Keceived  from  sales  of  J'ioiieer,       '2()  10 

"      New  Members,  21  :>:> 


Paid  order; 


20  G:> 


Balance  in  Treasury, Sj^iO  20 


The  report  of  the  Secretary  next 
presented,  congratulated  the  Society 
on  its  prosperity  during  the  pas'^t 
year.  The  Society  is  free  from  debt. 
The  Pioneer  is  not  only  self-sustain- 
ing, but  increasing  in  size  and  inter- 
est, and  also  in  circulation  beyond 
the  Eire  Lands.  It  referred  to  the 
want  of  a  better  place  tor  the  deposit 
and  ^  arrangement  of  articles  for  the 
Cabinet,  and  closed  with  a  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  first  half  century 
of  the  independent  civil  history  of 
Huron  County  will  close  August  1st, 
1S65. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Society  proceeded  to  an 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  which  resulted  as  follows: 

President— Piatt  Benedict,  Nor- 
walk. 

Vice  Presidents~G.  M.  WoodruiT, 
Peru;  Z.  Philhps,  Berlin;  E.  Bemis, 
Groton;  H.Townsend,  New  London; 
S.  C.  Parker,  Greenfield. 

Treasurer— C.  A.  Preston,  Nor- 
walk. 

Corresponding  Secretaries — F.  E. 
Parish,  Sandusky;  P.  N.  Schuyler, 
Norwalk. 

Recording  Secretary— D.  II.  Pease, 
Norwalk. 

Keeper  of  Cabinet— R.  T.  Rust, 
Norwalk. 
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Directors—F.  D.  Parish,  Z.  Phillips, 
P.  N.  Schuyler,  D.  11.  Pease. 

An  opportunity  was  then  given 
and  20  persons  became  members  of 
the  Society. 

The  several  Township  Historical 
Committees  were  then  called  on  for 
reports.  After  which  the  Society 
took  a  recess  till  half  past  one  in  the 
afteriioon,  during  which  the  mem- 
bers were  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  citizens  of  Norwalk. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Society  met  pursuant  to  ad- 
journment. 

Vice  President  Woodruff  in  the 
chair. 

Mrs.  John  Wheeden,  of  Sandusky, 
presented  the  Society  with  six  bound 
volumes  of  the  Sandusky  Clarion^ 
the  first  newspaper  published  on  the 
Fire  Lands,  and  the  hearty  thanks  of 
the  Society  were  tendered  her  for 
the  valuable  donation. 

The  venerable  John  P.  McArdle, 
of  Fremont,  the  publisher  of  the  Nor- 
walk Reporter  the  first  paper  pub- 
lished  in  the  present  limits  of  Huron 
County,  presented  the  Society  with 
a  "History  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion," which  was  published  by  him 
in  1815  at  the  Register  office,  Clin- 
ton, Ohio,  on  the  press  which  was 
brought  over  the  Alieghan}^  moun- 
tains, on  which  the  Reporter  was 
afterward  printed.  Tlio  work  also 
contains  a  "  Columbiad  "  of  thirteen 
cantos  on  the  American  war,  by 
Richard  Snowdon. 

Mr.  Ami  Keeler,  of  Norwalk,  pre- 
sented "Four  Sermons  on  the  Nature, 
End  and  Design  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion," by  Samuel  Clarke,  D.  D., 
Dublin,  1738— the  harness  worn  by 
the  horse  which  drew  the  family  of 
his  father,  Seth  Keeler,  from  Con- 
necticut to  Norwalk,  and  the  verita- 
able  tin  horn  used  by  his  lather  and 
himself  to  call  X)eople  to  meeting 
before  bells  were  known  in  Norwalk. 
The  applause  of  the   audience  was 


evidence  that  in  Mr.  Keeler's  hands 
the  venerable  relic  gave  no  uncer- 
tain sound. 

Mr.  Bartlett  Davis,  of  Hart  land, 
presented  from  M.  E.  Burt,  of  vSoutli 
Bristol,  \¥isconsin,  the  following 
books,  formerly  the  property  of  his 
great  grandfather,  Asa  ChalTee,  of 
Wilbraham,  Massachusetts:  "A  Nar- 
rative of  the  ministers  of  Hami^shire 
County,  Massachusetts,  in  1734,  con- 
cerning the  difficulty  with  JMr.  Rob- 
ert Breck,  of  the  Springfield  First 
Parish;"  "An  Oration  on  the  gloomy 
aspect  of  the  Times,"  by  Zephania 
Ross,  Attleborough,  Mass.,  in  1774; 
"A  Discourse  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Peter  Thatcher,"  Boston,  1727,  and 
an  "Almanack  for  1784,  by  Isaac 
Beckerstaff,  printed  by  Elislia  Bab- 
cock,  Springfield,  Mass." 

The  following  were  also  exhibited 
by  Mrs.  P.  Reading,  of  Norwalk:  A 
linen  apron,  worn  by  her  grandmoth- 
er, Mrs.  H.  F.  Benedict,  at  her  mar- 
riage, more  than  one  hundred  vears 
ago.  By  Dr.  J.  B.  Ford,  of  Norwalk, 
a  black  jack  stick,  cut  by  Colonel 
Wilder  on  Mission  Ridge,  Tennessee, 
one  half  mile  south  of  Gen.  Bragg's 
Headquarters.  The  bush  and  branch- 
es have  been  struck  by  thirty-foin* 
balls.  By  H.  P.  Nelson,  of  Bronson, 
a  printed  invitation  to  Mr.  John  Nel- 
son^his  father)  and  ladv  to  a  Ball  to 
be  held  in  Mr.  John  Boults'  Ball 
Room,  in  Norwalk,  in  1822,  signed 
by  J.  Williams,  M.  C.  Saunders,  E. 
Cook,  P.  Latimer,  C.  Butler,  D.  M. 
Benedict,  Managers.  By  Mr.  R.  Os- 
borne, of  Berlin,  specimens  of  cot- 
ton grown  b}^  him  in  that  township 
iii  1862-3.  By  Messrs.  J.  H.  Niles 
and  A,  Haynes,  of  Norwich,  a  varie- 
ty of  ancient  stone  relics. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion 
of  the  i^roceedings  of  the  afternoon, 
were  the  experiences  of  some  of  the 
early  pioneers,  as  related  bv  them- 
selves. Mrs.  Polly  Pierce,  of  IVrii, 
gave  a  graphic  description  of  the  ear- 
ly trials  and  enjoyments  of  the  first 
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settlers  of  that  township.  She  -was 
present  at,  and  a  member  of  the  first 
Methodist  class  meeting  held  in  Nor- 
walk.  During  lier  remarks  she  pre- 
sented to  "Father  Benedict''  a  crane 
given  to  her  grandmother,  Sarah 
Sherman,  at  Iier  marriage  in  1759 ;  a 
lire  shovel  the  first  brought  into 
Peru;  the  first  mortar  brought  into 
that  township,  brought  in  by  ]Mrs. 
Clary,  and  a  chair  of  the  olden  style, 
made  in  1815,  by  John  Nelson,  of 
Peru.  Her  keen  and  pithy  sarcasms 
on  the  degeneracy  of  modern  times, 
frequentl}^  "brought  down  the 
house." 

Mr.  G.  H.  Woodruff,  of  Peru,  de- 
scribed the  early  appearance  of  Nor- 
walk,  when  emigrants  avoided  the 
sand  ridge  as  a  i)lace  destitute  of 
water  and  fit  only  for  scrub  oaks  to 

gTOW. 

Mr.  Philo  Wells,  of  Vermillion,  re- 
lated the  excitement  caused  by  (lie 
first  steamboat  on  the  Lake,  how 
himself  and  v/ife  used  to  cross  the 
Vermillion  on  ox-back  to  go  visiting ; 
and  a  tavern  story  of  the  early  days. 

Mr.  Osborn,  of  Fitcliville,  followed 
with  an  interesting  account  of  early 
times  in  that  vicinity. 

Judge  Parish,  of  Sandusky,  de- 
scribed the  appearance  of  the  X)rair- 
ies  on  the  Fire  Lands  when  first  set- 
tled upon.  Pie  also  paid  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Hon.  Josh- 
ua R.  Giddings,  whose  early  history 
was  connected  witli  that  of  the  Fire 
Lands,  and  presented  a  resolution 
appropriate  to  his  memor^^,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  So- 
ciety. 

Martin  Kellogg,  Esq.,  of  Bronson, 
gave  an  account  of  the  trials  ex- 
perienced by  himself  and  family  in 
1815,  when  moving  from  Vermont 
to  the  Fire  Lands,  and  exhibited  a 
billon  the  Old  Bank  of  Blooming- 
ville,  as  a  specimen  of  the  worthless 
currency  with  which  the  country 
was  fiooded  at  that  time. 

E.  Bemis,  of  Groton,  in  conclusion 


gave  a  lively  picture  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  discouragements  of  the  ear- 
ly pioneers  of  the  western  part  of 
the  Fire  Lands. 

Judge  S.  C.  Parker,  in  appropriate 
terms  announced  the  names  of  pi- 
oneers deceased  since  the  last  meet- 
ing. 

The  exercises  for  the  afternoon 
were  interspersed  with  music  by 
Mrs.  Gibbs,  Mrs.  Loverin,  ^Miss.  C. 
Kennan,  Messrs.  Kingsley  and  Gil- 
bert, which  added  much  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  occasion. 

The  Society  voted  its  warmest 
thanks  to  the  choir  for  their  excellent 
music,  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments for  their  successful  elrorts  in 
providing  for  the  wants  of  all,  and 
the  citizens  of  Norwalk  for  their 
generous  hospitality,  and  after  unit- 
ing with  the  audience  in  singing 
"Old  Hundred,"  adjourned. 

D.  H.  Pease,  Secretary. 


QUARTERLY  MEE^JTNG. 

Perkins,  December  11, 1801. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  So- 
ciety was  held  at  the  Brick  Chm*ch 
at  Perkins,  on  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 11th  at  half  i)ast  ten  oVlock 
A.  M. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President, 
Judge  Z.  Phillips,  of  Berlin,  occupied 
the  "chair,  and  a  few  well-timed  re- 
marks expressed  his  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Society,  and  hoped  that 
the  i)resent  meeting  would  prove  one 
of  deep  interest  to  all.  Tlie  Rev.  N. 
J.  Close  of  Norwich  opened  the 
meeting  with  prayer,  after  which  the 
l)roceedings  of  the  last  annual  ineet- 
ing  were  read  and  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  was 
then  read.  It  presented  in  a  con- 
densed form  the  condition  of  the 
Society  at  the  present  time— recom- 
mended that  immediate  steps  be- 
taken to  obtain  a  complete  record 
for  publication   in    the   Pioneer,  of 
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the  statistics  relative  to  the  members, 
showing  present  residence,  where 
and  when  born,  and  when  they  first 
settled  on  the  Fire  Lands.  It  called 
attention  to  the  importance  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  eiforts  on  the  jjart  of 
township  historical  committees,  and 
referred  to  the  recent  death  of  Philo 
Adams,  Nahum  Gilson,  Mrs.  Morton 
Marshall,  Ebenezer  Andrews,  Dr.  H. 
Niles,  Daniel  Sherman  and  other 
prominent  pioneers. 

Reports  Avere  then  received  from 
such  Historical  Committees  as  were 
prepared  to  report,  after  which  tlie 
constitution  was  read,  and  thirty- 
three  persons  became  members  of 
the  Society.  A  recess  till  half  past 
one  P.  M.  was  then  taken,  during 
which  the  members  and  audience 
enjoyed  the  abundant  hospitality  of 
the  citizens  of  Perkins. 

AFTER^s^OON   SESSI0?f. 

The  Societ}^  met  at  the  appointed 
time.  The  venerable  President,  Piatt 
Benedict,  Esq.,  having  arrived,  on 
taking  the  chair  feelingly  referred  to 
the  infirmities  of  nearly  ninety  years 
under  which  he  labored,  and  express- 
ed his  gratification  at  the  large  at- 
tendance and  deep  interest  manifest- 
ed at  the  meeting. 

The  following  relics  were  exhibited: 

By  Piatt  Benedict— -xi  ten  dollar 
bill  on  the  Bank  of  Mansfield,  1816, 
signed  by  John  Garrison,  President, 
and  also  a  five  dollar  Confederate 
bill. 

By  F.  D.  Reed,  Norwalk— a  part 
of  the  first  Methodist  class  paper  of 
that  place,  dated  1821  and  1822. 

By  F.  D.  Parish,  Sandusky — the 
Wallworth  papers,  and  a  history  of 
the  Cliicago  Tribune,  Democratic 
Press,  and  Hoe's  eight-cylinder  press. 

By  A.  W.  Prout,' Oxford -the  com- 
mission of  Samuel  B.  Carpenter,  first 
Postmaster  of  Margarctta,  signed  by 
John  ]\rcLean,  February  Sth,  1820.  ^ 

By  John  F.  Greene,  Pcrkiiis — a 
musket  brought  liere  in  1815  by  his 


grandfather,  Jesse  Taylor,  from  Con- 
necticut, and  used  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  Also,  by  the  same,  a 
copy  of  the  Sandusky  Clarion  of 
1831,  containing  the  appointments 
for  the  Methodist  Conferences  of 
that  year. 

By  C.  W.  Taylor,  Perkins — a  pow- 
der horn,  very  tastefully  orjiament- 
ed,  used  in  the  Revolutionary  war  by 
Asa  Leonard,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  1775, 
and  brought  to  Perkins  in  1815  by 
Jesse  TWlor,  grandfather  of  the  ex- 
hibitor. 

By  E.  Taylor,  Perkins — a  pitching 
fork,  brought  to  that  township  by 
his  father,  Jesse  Taylor,  in  1815,  hav- 
ing been  found  by  him  over  seventy 
years  ago  under  a  barn  in  Connecti- 
cut. 

By  W.  R.  Covell,Perlvins — a  stone 
axe,  or  wedge,  ploughed  up  by  him 
about  eight  years  ago. 

By  W.  D.  Gurley,  Perkins — a  stone 
axe  and  the  spoon  moulds  first  used 
in  Ireland  by  his  father.  Rev.  Wm. 
Gurley,  and  afterwards  used  b}^  him 
to  make  spoons  for  tlie  early  settlers 
of  the  Fire  Lands.  Many  of  the 
spoons  thus  manufactured  are  still 
in  existence. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Andrews,  of  Chicago,  widow  of  the 
late  Ebenezer  Andrews  of  Milan, 
giving  a  brief  butinteresting  account 
of  the  connection  of  her  husband,  as 
agent,  with  the  sale  of  the  Jessup 
and  Wakeman  tract  of  50,000  acres 
in  Wakeman  Township,  and  other 
townships  in  that  vicinity. 

An  article  relating  to  the  boun- 
ties paid  for  wolves,  and  the  number 
killed  in  Huron  county  from  1815  to 
1832  inclusive,  was  read  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Mr.  Franklin  D.  Reed,  of  Norwalk, 
the  first  white  child  born  in  Green- 
field, exhibited  the  wolf  trap  used  by 
his  father,  Hanson  Reed,  and  by 
himself  in  hunting  wild  animals  in 
that  township  and  vicinity.  He  also 
related  in   a  lively    manner  many 
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tlirilling  incidents  connected  with 
the  residence  on  the  Fire  Lands, 
during  and  after  the  war  of  1812,  of 
many  of  which  he  was  an  eye  wit- 
ness. His  remarks  excited  much 
interest  and  were  frequently  inter- 
rupted with  applause. 

Mr.  Thomas  James,  of  Perldns, 
related  in  an  amusing  manner  the 
Willard  Hall  snake  story,  and  refer- 
red to  some  details  in  the  x)ublished 
liistory  of  the  murder  of  Buell  and 
Gibbs.  Judge  Phillips  of  Berlin,  re- 
lated personal  recollections  of  the 
early  settleinent  of  Berlin. 

Hon.  F.  D.  Parish,  of  Sandusky, 
read  a  portion  of  the  history  of  Per- 
kins, which  is  in  i^reparation  for  pub- 
lication in  the  next  Pioneer.  It  was 
listened  to  with  the  closest  attention 
by  the  audience,  many  of  whom  were 
participators  in  the  events  narrated. 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  Ool. 
Charles  Whittlese}^,  of  Cleveland,  to 
deliver  an  address  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, on  the  ancient  mounds. and  for- 
tificationg  of  Ohio,  and  especially  of 
this  vicinity. 

On  motion  of  E.  Bemis,  Esq.,  Mon- 
roeville  was  selected  as  the  place  for 
the  next  quarterly  meeting,  March 
15th,  and  JNIessrs.  James  Green, 
James  Hamilton,  K.  S.  Roby,  S.  1). 
Fish,  and  G.  W.  Smith  appointed  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements 
and  citizens  of  Perkins  having  made 
so  bountiful  provision  for  the  meet- 
ing, the  Society  on  motion  of  the 
Hon.  F.  D.  Parish,  voted  them  hearty 
thanks,  and  closed  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  meetings  ever  held  by  it, 
by  joining  with  the  audience  in  sing- 
ing "Old  Hundred." 

1).  H.  PEASE,  Sec'y. 

QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

MoNROEVJLLE,  March  15, 18G5. 
llie  quarterly  meeting  was  held  in 
Perkins'    Hall,   at  Monroeville,   on 
Wednesday,   the   15th  of  March,  at 
11  o'clock  A.  M. 


The  President,  Piatt  Benedict,  on 
taking  the  chair,  made  a  few  appro- 
priate remarks,  and  the  meeting  was 
opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  JMr. 
Wells,  of  Monroeville.* 

After  reading  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting,  the  Secretary's  Report 
was  presented.  It  gave  a  summary 
of  the  publishing  account  of  the  liftli 
volume  of  the  Pioneer,  showing  a 
balance  in  favor  of  the  Societ.y.  The 
expense  of  pubhshing  the  next  vol- 
ume would  require  seven  hundred  ' 
subscribers  before  going  to  press,  and 
the  Society  w^ere  urged  to  take  tlie 
necessary  steps  to  secure  them.  A 
brief  summary  of  the  w^ork  accom- 
phshed  by  the  Society  during  the 
eight  years  of  its  existence  was  given, 
and  the  hope  expressed  thatno'eftbrt 
would  be  relaxed  until  the  work  is 
accomplished.  An  opportunity  was 
then  given  and  quite  a  number  of  per- 
sons became  meinbers  of  the  Society. 

Reports  from  Township  Historical 
Committees  were  then  received, 
after  which  a  recess  was  taken  till 
half  past  one  P.  M.,  during  which 
the  members  and  friends  present 
partook  of  the  abundant  hosi:>itality 
of  the  citizens  of  the  place. 

AFTERXOON  SESSION. 

After  music  by  the  Band,  the  So- 
ciety was  called  to  order  by  tlie  Pres- 
ident. 

Judge  S.  C.  Parker  announced  in 
a  feeling  manner  the  deaths  of  the 
following  pioneers  of  the  Fire  Lands 
since  the  last  meeting :  Hon.  Eleuthe- 
ros  Cooke,  John  Garrison,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Harw^ood,  Phineas  K.  Guthrie, 
EberCall,  David  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Phebe 
J.  Coit  and  Wm.  Robinson. 

The  following  curiosities  and  arti- 
cles of  antiquity  were  exhibited: 

By  A.  W.  Pront,  Oxford — some 
bills  and  accounts  of  his  father-in- 
law,  Dr.  S.  B.  Carpenter,  when  a ])hy- 
sician  and  mcrchajit  in  New  Haven, 
from  1S15  to  1819,  in  which  some  ol 
the  prices  named  were  as  follows: 
Salt  ST,50  per  bbl.;   brandy  S5,00; 
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mm  §2,50;  whisky,  $175,  x^er  gallon  ; 
hyson  tea,  f  1,25 ;  coffee,  50  cts ;  brown 
sugar  25  cents ;  tobacco,  50  cents 
each  per  pound. 

By  E.  Bemis,  Groton— the  wedding 
shoes  of  his  great  grand-mother,  who 
was  married  in  Connecticut  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago. 

By  Eobert  Smith,  Lyme— a  string 
of  large  white  and  red  Indian  beads 
from  California. 

By  Chas.  Hubbell,  Ridgefield— a 
book  of  "Four  Sermons,"  printed  in 
1741;  one  of  them  having  been 
preached  by  his  great  grand-father. 
Rev.  AVilliam  Williams,  in  Weston, 
Massachusetts. 

By  the  same — a  silver  pill  box  and 
a  small  pocket  silver  tea  sijoon.  The 
box  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Williams  to  carry  wdien 
preaching,  occasionally  stopping  to 
take  a  pilL  The  spoon  is  said  to  be  a 
relic  of  "Continental  Tea  Party" 
times,  and  w^as  used  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  i)rivate  sips  when  the  X)ub- 
lic  use  of  tea  Avas  pi'ohibited. 

By  Mrs.  Free  Love  Robbins:  a  look- 
ing-glass with  a  raised  bevelled  edge, 
supposed  to  be  about  four  hundred 
years  old,  brought  from  England  to 
Connecticut  by  a  Mr.  Abbott,  one  of 
its  earliest  settlers,  descending  from 
him  to  Stephen  Abbott,  and  from 
the  latter  through  several  genera- 
tions to  Mrs.  Robbins. 

By  Charles  A.  Howe,  Peru :  a  wood- 
en "Serpent." 

By  Chester  Smith,  of  Shelby,  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  the  follow- 
ing :  a  wooden  spoon  made  by  him 
Avhile  in  camp  near  the  ruins  of  Buf- 
falo and  used  by  his  mess;  the  Psalms 
of  David,  a  very  ancient  edition,  used 
by  his  ancestors;  the  wedding  vest 
worn  by  the  grandfather  of  Mrs. 
George  Palmer,  of  Ridgefield,  at  his 
wedding  about  one  Jmndred  andlifty 
years  ago,and  made  for  the  occasion  in 
England,  the  embroidering  of  Avhich 
cost  eight  guineas  ;  tlie  Cliurcli  Re- 
cord of  the  First  Baptist  cliurch  of 
Herkimer,  New  York,  commencing 


July  1st,  1802;  an  ancient  sun  glass, 
used  during  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion by  his  father-in-law.  Rev.  G. 
Howe. 

Wliile  presenting  the  above,  Mr. 
Smith  requested  all  the  veterans  of 
the  war  of  1812  present  to  rise,  and 
eight  responded. 

Among  tlie  Pioneers  of  the  Fire 
Lands  present  were  the  following: 
Levi  Piatt,  Greenfield;  John  Sowers, 
Ridgefield;  L.  Rash,  Groton;  John 
F.  Adams,  Lyme ;  Chester  Smith, 
Shelby;  James  Smith,  Lyme  ;  all  sol- 
diers in  the  war  of  1812.  Mrs.  Sarah 
Easton,  Peru;  Mrs.  Anna  Parker 
Robertson;  Mrs.  Fanny  Smitli,  Green- 
field ;  Mrs.  John  Sow^ers,  Ridgefield; 
wdves  of  soldiers  in  the  war  of  1812. 
Hiel  Hunt,  settled  in  1816;  J.  C. 
Hubbell,  settled  in  1815;  Z.  Phillips, 
settled  in  1817;  AVm.  B.  Stone,  set- 
tled in  "J  819;  W.  L.  Latham,  settled 
in  1820;  Curtis  Stron£>-,  settle'd  1811; 
Wm.  Sconton,  settled  "in  1821;  E.  AV. 
Cook,  settled  in  1818 ;  G.  W.  Ruggles, 
settled  in  1818;  John  Hamilton,  set- 
tled in  1810;  Mrs.  John  Hamilton, 
settled  in  1823 ;  Piatt  Benedict,  set- 
tled in  1817.  A  letter  from  the  son- 
in-law  of  John  Garrison,  was  read, 
and  on  motion  Judge  Philips  was 
requested  to  procure  the  journal  of 
Mr.  Garrison  referred  to  in  the  let- 
ter. 

The  Rev.  L.  B.  Gurley,  of  Delaware, 
w^as  invited  to  give  the  address  at 
Norwalk,  on  the  History  of  Metli- 
odism  on  the  Fire  Lands. 

The  subject  of  an  immediate  pub- 
lication oi'  the  Gth  volume  of  the 
Pioneer,  was  considered  and  on  mo- 
tion the  Publishing  committee  were 
instructed  to  appoint  canvassing 
agents  in  each  Township  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  immediately  securing  the 
number  of  subscribers. 

ADDRESS  or  COLONEL   WIIITTLESKV. 

Col.  AVhittlesy  was  then  introduced 
and  delivered'  an  address  on  the 
ancient  Mounds  and  Fortilications  ot 
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Ohio,  and  especially  of  the  Fire 
Lands.  He  said  the  ancient  works 
of  the  State  were  remarkable.  The}': 
were  not  the  work  of  what  is  now 
called  the  aborigines,  but  dated  far 
anterior  to  the  American  Indians. 
They  consist  of  mounds,  earthworks, 
stone  masonry,  (fee.  He  exhibited  a 
rough  map  of  the  State  showing 
where  all  the  more  interesting  of 
these  works  are  situated.  On  the 
Ohio  Eiver  they  cover  several  thou- 
sand acres.  At  Newark  they  em- 
brace a  district  of  over  two  thousand 
acres.  At  Portsmouth  these  works 
are  still  visible  for  a  distance  of  over 
live  miles,  with  ditches  from  live  to 
ten  feet  deep.  Inside  were  mounds 
which  seemed  to  be  constructed  with- 
out any  object,  but  seemed  more 
like  the  work  of  children  at  play. 
Some  of  these  were  undoubted- 
ly constructed  for  military  purpo- 
ses, while  others  have  been  used 
in  the  observance  of  religious  cer- 
emonies. Those  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Erie,  are  different  from  those 
on  the  Ohio  River,  and  would  seem 
to  be  constructed  for  defense  alone. 
At  that  day  he  supposed  the  Ohio 
river  and  the  Lakes  were  connected 
by  the  light  craft  then  used,  and  the 
works  built  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  would  indicate  that  the  coun- 
try was  inhabited  by  dilfcrent  tribes 
of  war-like  people.  Those  on  the 
Lakes  were  constructed  by  a  differ- 
ent peo])le  from  those  on  the  Ohio 
River,  and  would  seem  to  date  back 
more  than  two  thousand  years.  In- 
dian tradition  could  give  no  account 
oftheju.  The  mounds  on  the  Ohio 
river  are  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet 
high,  and  generally  contain  skele- 
tons. In  one  a  cofliu  was  yet  per- 
ceptible, which  contains  a  skeleton, 
and  u]idcr  it  are  several  specimens 
of  copper  tools,  spoons,  etc.  The 
tools  Ibund  were  copper  axes  and 
chisels,  and  were  swedged  out  of 
cold  copper  by  beating  with  rocks. 
In  the  axes  were  found  small  nuggets 
of  silver,  proving  the  copper  to  have 


been  brought  from  Lake  Superior. 
These  mounds  extended  from  the 
Lake  Superior  country  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  in  most  of  them  copper 
tools  or  trinkets  have  been  found, 
which  conclusively  proves  that  a  trade 
was  carried  on  between  those  distant 
districts. 

The  speaker  then  alluded  to  the 
ancient  works  at  Newark,  and  the 
stones  found  by  a  Mr.  AVyrick.  He 
had  examined  these  curious  stones 
with  their  hieroglyphics,  and  believed 
they  were  found  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Wyrick.  One  of  them  resembled 
the  key-stone  to  an  arch,  and  was 
undoubtedly  a  Masonic  emblem.  On 
the  other  the  ten  commandments 
were  engraved  in  Hebrew.  The 
characters,  although  not  all  perfect^ 
were  as  well  done  as  a  majority  of 
the  Hebrew  characters  are  executed 
at  the  present  day. 

The  address  was  a  plain  statement 
of  facts  which  have  come  under  his 
observation  and  were  illustrated  by 
maps,  charts  and  diagrams,  and  was 
well  received  by  all  who  heard  it. 

The  following  Committee  of  xVr- 
rangements  was  appointed  for  the 
annual  meeting  at  Norwalk,  June 
14th;  Obediah  Jennev,  A.  B.  Hovt, 
D.  A.  Baker,  J.  Underhill,  E.  A. 
Pray. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Parker,  tfie 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  tendered 
Col.  Whittlesey  for  his  veryintcresi- 
ing  address,  and  a  copy  requested 
for  publication  in  the  Pioneer. 

On  motion  of  the  Hon.  F.  D.  Par- 
ish, the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  tendered  the  band  lor  their  ex- 
cellent and  soul-stirring  music,  the 
Committee  of  xirrangements  for  the 
care  and  ample  provision  made  for 
the  meeting,  and  the  citizens  of 
Monroe ville  for  their  generous  hos- 
pitality. 

The  audiejice  then  joined  in  sing- 
ing "Praise  God  from  whom  all  bless- 
ings flow,"  to  the  tune  of  "Old  Hun- 
dred,'' after  which  the  Society  ad- 
journed. 
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HON.  ELEUTHEROS  COOKE. 


Another  of  our  land  marks  is  gone. 
A  cherished  and  fond  husband  and 
father,  a  beloved,  respected  and  em- 
inent citizen  is  no  more.  Hon. 
Eieutheros  Cooke  died  at  his  late 
residence  in  Sandusky  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, December  27,  1864.  He  was 
born  in  Granville,  New  York,  Christ- 
mas day,  1787.  The  year  in  Vvdiich 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  framed  by  the  General  Conven- 
tion, and  iiis  name,  Eieutheros,  was 
given  in  commemoration  of  that 
event.  Consequently,  has  j^assed 
beyond  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-sev- 
en years.  At  his  death  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  all  his  children,  witli  one 
exception.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Wm. 
G.  Morehead,  is  now  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  writer 
and  many  friends  goes  out  in  her  be- 
half in  this,  her  great  affliction.  May 
God  comfort  and  bless  her  I 

For  nearly  half  a  century  Mr. 
Cooke's  name  has  been  identified 
with  numerous  public  enterprises 
and  works  of  internal  improvement, 
having  in  view  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  Ohio  and  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  commerce  of  the  State, 
and  especially  of  the  city  of  his 
early  adoption.  Few  men  have  been 
more  useful,  persevering  and  suc- 
cessful than  he,  in  his  labors  for  the 
public  good.  He  was  tlie  pioneer  of 
railroad  enterprise  in  the  West,  hav- 
ing been  the  original  projector  and 
one  of  the  most  earnest  co-  workers 
in  the  construction  and  early  opera- 


tion of  the  Mad  River  Railroad, 
now  the  Sandusky,  Dayton  &  Cin- 
cinnati Railroad.  ^  This  was  the  first 
railroad  built  Avest  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  and  the  fourth  in  tlie 
United  States. 

Mr.  Cooke  has  served,  at  difierent 
times,  and  for  many  terms,in  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State,  and  as  a  member  of  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  discharging  his  du- 
ties as  a  Legislator  svith  distinguished 
ability,  laithfulness  and  acceptance 
to  his  constituents.  When  in  Con- 
gress, his  District  embraced  a  large 
portion  of  Northern  Ohio,  taking  in 
Cleveland  on  the  east,  and  Toledo  on 
the  west,  and  extending  southward  to 
Delaware  Count}^  Some  five  or  six 
Congressional  Districts  have  since 
been  formed  out  of  his  old  District. 

As  a  lawyer  and  advocate  he  had 
few  equals  and  no  superiors  in  Oliio, 
when  he  rehnquished  his  profession 
and  retired  from  public  life  many 
years  ago,  just  as  the  highest  civic 
honors  were  within  his  reach.  But 
while  he  turned  from  those  with  rare 
forbearance,  and  sought,  with  cheer- 
ful content,  the  more  quiet  pleasures 
of  retirement,  he  never  lost  his  in- 
terest nor  relaxed  his  labor  in  beh.iH 
of  the  projects  of  local  and  public 
utility,  which  Inul  conunanded  lii^ 
early  energies  and  which  in  his  later 
years  Avere  brought  to  a  succes.-lu! 
conclusion. 

As  a  i'riend,  he  was  true,  constant 
and  faithful,  and  as  a  citizen, he  lovotl 
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his  country  and  shouted  ^'victory" 
even  on  the  death  bed  at  the  recent 
successes  of  our  armies.  Down  to 
the  moment  of  attack  b}'  his  last  ill- 
ness, lie  preserved  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  full  possession  of  all  his 
intellectual  faculties ;  and  with  an 
intellect  undimmed  and  strong  with 
all  its  youthful  vigor,  he  quietly  sunk 
into  a  gentle  repose  from  which  he 
never  awoke. 

His  wife,  (loved  by  all  who  knew 
her)  is  left,  but  not  alone.    She  is 


surrounded  by  devoted  cliiklroii,  t!,:it 
will  make  her  stay  and  hapi>mc-s 
the  chief  study  of  their  livo>.  S!k> 
has  the  consolation  of  believing:  Iuq 
husband  of  her  youlli,  the  partner  of 
her  hfe  for  more  than  hfty-two  ycar^, 
whom  she  has  ably  seconded  "in  all 
his  undertaldngs,  "'has  gone  v/iiha 
christian's  trust,  to  reap  in  a  belt  or 
w^orld  the  rewards  of  a  life  of  iiselub 
ness  in  this. 

8.  13.  C, 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  PERKINS 
TOWNSHIP,  (T.  6,23  11.) 


BY  F.  D.  PARISH,  OF  SANDUSKY. 


ITS  NAME. 

The  township  derives  its  name 
from  the  Hon.  Elias  Perkins,  late  of 
New  London,  Connecticut, — a  large 
land-holder  in  it.  There  has  been 
no  change  of  its  name. 

.niYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY. 

The  township,  as  a  whole,  may  be 
described  as  being  level,  though  in 
parts  gently  undulating,  and  marked 
by  several  gently  elevated  ridges, 
mostly  of  sand.  The  piincipal  one 
extends  from  about  the  centre  of  the 
east  line  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion through  the  first  and  part  of  the 
fourth  sections  into  the  north-east 
part  of  Oxford  to  Bloomingville. 
Near  the  line  dividing  those  sections 
there  is  a  curve  gradually  more  to 
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the  west.  It  is  also  broken  occa- 
sionally by  narrow  depressions,  or 
swails.  The  highway  follows  the 
ridge. 

SOIL. 

Its  soil  is  of  the  richest  kind,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  black  alluvial  earth. 
Little  clay  is  found  very  near  the 
surface.  Nevertheless,  good  clay 
for  brick  and  tile  is  found  near  ihe 
surface  in  particular  localities.  Tiie 
ridges,  as  before  stated,  are  mainly 
of  sand.  It  may  be  ranked  anion:,' 
the  most  fertile  and  productive  town- 
ships of  the  Fire  Lands. 

TIMBER. 

Upon  the  largest  portion  ot]  the 
township  was  a  dense  growth  of  line 
heavy  timber.    It  consisted  of  m  lute. 
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black,  red  and  chestnut,  oak,  hick- 
ory, walnut  of  all  descriptions,  bass 
wood,  and  many  other  kinds  of  less 
note.  The  ash  and  white  wood 
bhould  also  be  particularly  men- 
tioned ;  also  the  sycamore  along  tlie 
small  streams.  In  the  second  sec- 
tion, however,  were  found  several 
hundred  acres  of  "  oak  openings." 

Three-fourths  of  section  one  and  a 
small  part  of  the  south-east  corner 
of  section  four  consisted  of  prairie 
land,  with  occasional  islands  of  small 
timber,  mostly  oak  and  hickory. 
These  prairies  produced  annually  a 
heavy,  dense  growth  of  very  high 
coarse  wild  grass. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  has  a 
vivid  remembrance  of  his  first  intro- 
duction to  those  wonderful  prairies. 

During  the  last  days  of  May,  1822, 
he  first  located  himself  at  Sandusky. 
In  June  following,  he  made  his  first 
trip  to  Norwalk  to  attend  Court. 
Huron  County  then  embraced  all  the 
Fire  Lands.  His  journey  was  per- 
formed on  horse-backj  of  course, — 
buggy  rides  being  imfashionable  in 
those  days.  Reaching  the  elevation 
on  the  prairie  (near  the  Smead  farm) 
and  his  wide  open  eyes  falling  in 
quick  succession,  in  all  directions, 
upon  the  boundless  field  of  tall  grass, 
he,  in  turn,  directed  his  attention  to 
the  North-west,  towards  the  then 
residence  of  William  R.  Bebee,  now 
that  of  the  Hon.  W.  D.  Lindsley, 
where  he  discovered  a  quick  and  vi- 
olent motion  in  the  tpps  of  the  high 
grass.  He  checked  his  horse  and 
carefully  watched  the  waving  in  the 
tops  of  the  wild  prairie  grass.  The 
line  of  the  motion  gradually  ap- 
proached him.  After  a  time  he  de- 
tected among  the  shaken  grass  a 
man's  hat,  then  his  bj  east,  and  then 
a  horse's  head,  and  finally  the  rider 
with  his  horse,  emerged  from  the 
grassy  forest  into  the  narrow  path- 
way and  came  along  by  my  side. 

Having  no  one  to  give'^a  formal 
introduction,  the  "Ao^/j  cVye  cloV^ 
was  exchanged,  and  we  moved  slowly 


on  together,  our  narrow  way  being 
walled  in  on  either  side  by  the  afore- 
said tall  prairie  grass.  A  moderate 
use  of  Yankee  inquisitiveness,  ami 
Irish  freedom,  soon  led  to  a  mutu:)] 
introduction — the  one  as  Parish,  a 
young  lawyer,  then  very  recently 
settled  in  Sandusky,  and  expecting 
employment  in  his  profession,  and 
the  other  as  John  Beatty,  Esq.,  a 
large  landholder  in  Perkins,  and  a 
litigant  in  court,  and  expecting  to 
have  much  of  that  Idnd  of  business 
''toletP 

MARSHES,   STREAMS,   &C. 

There  were  no  marshes  or  waste 
land  in  the  township,  and  no  consid- 
erable streams  of  water.  Two  small 
streams,  however,  run  across  the 
north  west  part.  Pike  Creek  enters 
from  Margaretta  into  section  3,  near 
the  south  west  corner  and  passes 
through  it  into  Portland  townsliip, 
into  the  Bay  just  west  of  Sandusky. 
It  is  sometimes  now  called  "Mills' 
Creek."  Pipe  creek  runs  through 
sections  four  and  three,  and  a  cor- 
ner of  section  two,  and  through  Port 
land  township  into  Sandusky  Bay, 
west  of  the  city.  During  the  wet 
portions  of  the  year  considerable 
water  passes  ofi*  in  these  stream?, 
but  in  the  dry  seasons  little  or  no 
water  is  found  in  either. 

WILD  ANIMALS,   &C. 

The  wild  animals  were  the  same 
as  were  generally  found  on  the  Fire 
Lands,  such  as  bears,  wolves,panther?, 
deer,  foxes ,  coons,  skunks,  ground 
hogs,  porcupines,  oppossums,  squir- 
rels, wild  turlvies,  prairie  hens,  pat- 
ridges,  quail,  &c. 

Wolves  and  deer  were  particularly 
numerous  in  early  days.  One  ot'tlic 
very  earlv  settlers  tells  me  that  upon 
a  ridge  a  little  south  of  the  "House 
Settlement,"  very  large  schools  ol 
wolves  very  frequently  collected  in 
the  night  and  sent  forth  one  contin-_ 
uous  howl,  oft  times  till  the  dawn  ot 
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day.  Deer,  he  says,  frequently  ap- 
peared ill  droves  in  new  clearings  to 
brouse  upon  the  tops  of  newly  fallen 
trees.  Pie  has  counted  eighty  in  a 
drove.  Toward  the  close  of  one  of 
the  winters  at  an  early  i)art  of  the 
settlement,  snow  fell  to  an  unusual 
depth,  about  two  feet.  A  cold  rain 
soon  following,  a  crust  was  formed 
which  bore  men  and  dogs,  but  the 
deer's  hoofs  would  cut  through.  At 
this  time  two  men,  Joseph  Sweet 
and  JoseiDh  Drake,  with  dogs,  killed 
seventy-five  deer  in  one  day.  The 
dogs,  catching  them,  the  liunters  had 
only  to  knock  the  deer  in  the  head 
with  clubs  and  axes.  The  hams  and 
saddles  only  were  saved  for  use. 

During  the  early  settlement  of 
this,  as  of  other  townships,  many 
"hairbreadth"  escapes  from  raven- 
ous beasts  are  related. 

FIRST    SETTLERS. 

The  first  permanent  settler  in  the 
township  was  Thomas  James,  an 
Irishman,  who  emigrated  here  from 
one  of  the  New  England  States  in 
1810  and  located  in  the  south  part  of 
section  four.  He  had  come  over  to 
this  country  several  years  before. 
He  iDurchased  his  land  in  Connecti- 
cut without  having  seen  it.  It  proved 
to  be  a  good  tract  of  valuable  land. 
He  was  accompanied  by  JohnBeatty, 
Esq.,  another  Irishman,  v/hose  object 
was  to  explore  the  country  with  a 
view  to  buy  a  large  quantity  of  land. 
They  traveled  through  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  there  enlisted  in 
their  enterprise  a  brother-in-law  of 
Beatty,  James  Forsj^th,  who  came 
on  wilh  them  with  his  family,  and 
located  in  the  north  part  of  Oxford 
the  same  year,  being  assured  by  his 
brother-in-law  tliat  he  would  come 
on  with  his   family  in  a  year  or  two. 

This  company  left  Northumber- 
land, Pa.,  on  the  3d  of  June  of  that 
year.  Passed  through  Pittsburg,  and 
thence  to  Cleveland,  where  they  ar- 
rived on  the  third  of  July.    Of  this 


now  celebrated  "Forest  City,"  Mr. 
Forsyth  remarks,  "  the  town  was 
small,  and  then  there  was  not  a  good 
looking  house  in  it,  and  but  fe\v  of 
any  kind."  The  same  historian  con- 
tinues: "After  some  trouble,  we 
crossed  the  Cuyahoga  River.  John 
Beatty  stayed  behind  a  little  to  settle 
the  ferryage,  and  in  crossing  in  a 
canoe,  after  we  had  got  some  dis- 
tance and  out  of  sight,  the  canoe 
rocking,  and  he,  not  acquainted 
with  such  a  boat,  fell  out  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  drowned.-' 
They  crossed  the  mouths  of  the  Ver- 
million and  Huron  Rivers  on  sand 
bars.  While  Forsyth  and  Beatty,  vvith 
Judges  Wright  and  Ruggles,  went 
prospecting  for  lands,  James  went 
directly  to  the  lands  he  liad  already 
purchased,  which  he  reached  in  the 
same  month  of  July.  Abouiamontli 
before,  two  or  three  families  had 
squatted  on  lands  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, but  they  were  but  transient 
settlers,  they  continued  there  but  a 
year  or  two. 

In  1813  four  families,  refugees  from 
Canada,  which  they  left  rather  than 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  came 
into  the  township  and  settled  near 
each  other  in  the  north  east  corner. 
Their  names  were  Christian  Winters, 
John  Freese,  Stephen  Russell,  and 
David  Cummin gs.  Some  of  them 
lived  there  till  the  close  of  life,  and 
all  of  them  for  many  years.  Several 
sons  of  the  two  first  now  live  in 
Townsend,  Sandusky  County,  Ohio, 
and  some  or  nearly  all  the  children 
of  the  two  latter  Removed  farther 
west  several  yeai's  ago. 

But  the  largest  colony  of  settlers 
came  on  in  the  fall  of  1S15.  John 
Beatty  at  the  close  of  the  war,  having 
made  a  large  investment  in  lands  in 
Perkins  township,  including  nearly 
all  of  section  one,  removed  his  lami- 
ly,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing persons  with  their  resjjective 
families,  viz:  Julius  House,  .lo.^epii 
Taylor,  Eleizur  Bell,  Jesse  Tay- 
lor, llinnoy  Johnson,  Harvey  Cov- 
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ell,  Eoswell  Eddy,  Roswell  Hub- 
bard, Holey  Aikins,  and  Richard  P. 
Christophers.  William  Robinson  and 
William  R.  Bebee,  then  single  men, 
were  also  of  the  company.  Eleizur 
Lockwood,  who  came  some  years 
before  from  Canada  and  stopped  tem- 
porarily at  several  other  places  also, 
settled  in  Perkins  the  same  year. 
These  settlers  all  came  from  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  mostly  from 
Hartford  County.  They  all  came 
the  whole  distance  with  ox  teams, 
fourteen  in  number,  and  each  family 
had  four  to  six  yoke  of  oxen.  All 
who  came  on  with  Beatty  as  ^vell  as 
Eleizur  Lockwood,  purchased  land  of 
him  and  located  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood on  or  near  the  sand  ridge 
before  described  as  passing  through 
sections  one  and  four.  Beatty  lo- 
cated near  the  east  line  of  the  town- 
ship, and  near  also  to  the  line  between 
sections  one  and  two.  The  present 
stone  house  is  on  the  same  farm,  and  a 
little  north  west  of  the  original  cabin. 
A  few  of  these  original  settlers  still 
suryive,  but  most  of  them  have  "fall- 
en asleep."  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Robin- 
son died  at  an  early  day,  others  of 
them  at  a  much  later  period. 

Soon  after  1815  the  following  fami- 
lies located  in  the  same  neighborhood 
viz :  Asa  Wickham  Thomas  Irvine, 
Hope  Tucker,  William  Dickinson, 
Roger  and  Alva  Fox  and  others. 

Others  located  in  different  parts  of 
the  township  prior  to  1820.  Among 
them  were  John  Dillingham,  Justus 
Allen,  and  William  and  Eber  Wat- 
kins.  The  latter  three  were  from 
Ontario  County,  New  York.  Allen 
from  South  Bristol,  and  the  Watkins' 
from  Naples.  All  these  located 
on  lands  in  the  north  east  corner  of 
section  three,  on  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Bloomingville  road,  and  about 
three  miles  from  Sandusky.  In  1S21, 
Hubbard  Hollister  and  Lodo^dck 
Brown  came  into  the  township,  and 
Mr.  Hollister  purchased  the  Dilling- 
ham farm,  next  adjoining  that  novr 
owned  by  Captain    Bush.    Captain 
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H.  W.  Bush  came  in  1825  or  182G, 
and  settled  on  the  farm  he  still  oc- 
cupies. But  the  principal  settlemejit 
in  the  township  for  many  years  was 
that  on  the  ridge  before  inentioned, 
and  in  honor  of  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive and  prominent  citizens,  it  obtain- 
ed the  name  of  "  House's  settlement." 
Because  of  the  origin  of  the  people 
it  Avas  also  called  "  Yankee  Settle- 
ment." And  yet  again  because  of 
the  abundant  production  of  that  in- 
despensible  vegetable,  it  was  some- 
times designated  as"  Potatoe  Settle- 
ment." 

The  larger  number  of  that  compa- 
ny of  Connecticut  emigrants  have 
been  greatly  prospered,  and  become 
independent  farmers ;  some  of  them 
are  quite  wealthy.  Man}'-  of  their  de- 
scendents  continue  in  the  same 
neighborhood  and  they  are  also  thriv- 
ing farmers. 

It  would  doubtless  be  interesting 
to  many  of  our  readers  to  have  a 
particular  notice  of  some  of  the  more 
prominent  settlers  of  the  township, 
but  we  are  without  the  requisite  ma- 
terial. We  can  give  such  notice  only 
of  John  Beatty,  Esq.,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  local  editor  of  the 
Sandusky  Register.  The  following 
extract  is  taken  from  that  paper : 

"Mr.  Beatty  was  an  Irishman  by 
birth,  being  born  near  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, in  the  year  1769.  When  about 
thirty  years  of  age  he  sought  to  widen 
his  field  of  operations  and  improve 
his  fortunes  by  emigrating  to  Ameri- 
ca and  took  passage  in  a  ship  bound 
for  Philadelphia.  On  board  the  same 
vessel  was  a  Miss  Mary  Cooke,  also 
from  near  Dublin,  but  a  stranger  to 
Mr.  Beatty  until  an  acquaintance 
sprung  up  on  shipboard  which  re- 
sulted in  an  engagement,  followed 
by  a  marriage  soon  after  their  ar- 
rival in  the  city  of  "  Brotherly  Love," 
sometime  in  the  year  1800.  '  Abnost 
strangers  and  in  a  strange  land,  they 
pitched  their  tent  in  New  London, 
Connecticut,  where  they  resided 
many  years,  and  gathered    around 
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them  a  family  of  three  sons  and  four 
daughters.  Like  many  of  the  I^ew 
Londoners,  Mr.  Beatty  sought  his  for- 
tunes on  the  seas,  and  Avas  so  success- 
ful that  he  became  the  owner  of  sev- 
eral vessels  engaged  in  the  ocean 
trade  to  foreign  ports,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  which  he  visited  many  for- 
eign cities  and  was  several  times  in 
Oriental  ports.  His  business  proved 
successful  and  his  family  hved  in  a 
corresponding  style  of  comfort  and 
elegance.  The  year  after  the  war  of 
1812  he  removed  his  family  to  Ohio, 
then  almost  an  unbroken  wilderness. 
They  came  with  teams,  living  on  the 
road  in  their  covered  Avagons,  guid- 
ing their  direction  by  marked  trees, 
there  being  no  regularly  constructed 
roads,  and  were  six  weeks  on  the 
journey.  He  purchased  40,000  acres 
of  land  in  this  vicinity,  and  thus  as 
he  supposed,  laid  the  foundation  for 
an  almost  princely  fortune.  Upon 
their  arrival  in  the  forests  of  Perkins 
the  family  lived  with  one  Mr.  Hewit 
(the  father  of  Wm.  Hewit),  while  a 
cabin  was  being  erected  near  where 
the  Stone  House  now  stands,  five 
miles  from  this  city  near  the  Milan 
road.  The  elegant  home  which  they 
had  left  in  New  London  had  been 
scarcely  more  enjoyed  than  was  a 
home  in  tlieir  own  cabin  after  their 
weary  journey  and  a  life  of  weeks  of 
hardship  on  the  road.  Mr.  B.  after- 
ward erected  the  large  farm  house 
before  mentioned,  and  for  many 
years  known  as  the  "Five  Mile 
House,"  and  which  is  until  this  day 
one  of  the  land  marks  in  Perkins 
township.  For  many  years  the  place 
was  marked  by  the  tall  Lombardy 
poplars  which  stood  in  front  of  the 
house.  Those  old  trees  are  now  all 
gone  but  one,  and  that  is  crumbhng 
down,  wliich  allows  us  to  remark 
that  the  life  of  this  tree  in  its  exotic 
home  is  about  forty  years. 

Li  the  year  1S29  ^Mr.  Beatty  re- 
moved to  this  city  where  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  informant,  "he  filled 
some  important  ofiices,  such  as  Jus- 


tice of  the  Peace,  Mayor  of  the  citv, 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  <kc.  Ho  \vaH 
very  benevolent  and  went  about  do- 
ing good  like  an  old  Samaritan."  He 
died  in  the  year  1844,  aged  seventy- 
five  years,  in  the  stone  liouse  on 
Columbus  Avenue,  now  occupied  by 
C.  Y.  Olds  &  Co.,  for  a  book  >tore, 
and  was  buried  on  the  old  farm  by 
the  stone  house,  where  his  remains 
now  rest." 

Mr.  Beatty's  sons  were  .James, 
Leonard  and  JTohn  W.  The  two  fir>t 
died  some  years  ago,  and  the  latter 
two  or  three  years  since.  Brigadier 
General  John  Beatty,  of  Cardington, 
Ohio,  is  the  eldest  son  of  James,  and 
grandson  of  John  Beatty.  I\lost  of 
his  daughters  still  survive  and  reside 
mostly  in  this  vicinity.  One,  (^Irs. 
Morden)  if  living,  is  in  Iowa,  lo 
wdiich  the  family  removed  while^  it 
was  a  territory.  Her  husband,  Wil- 
liam Morden,  Avas  a  member  of  the 
Convention  which  formed  the  Con- 
stitution of  that  State. 

FIRST  BLRTIIS, 

The  first  birth  in  the  township,  or 
at  least  among  these  settlers,  was 
that  of  Christopher,  son  of  Plinney 
Johnson,  in  1817,  and  the  second  was 
a  daughter  of  Harvey  Covel,nowtho 
wife  of  J^.Ir.  Dwight  Back. 

MARRIAGES. 

The  first  marriage  occurred  in  1S17, 
that  of  William  Bobinson  andKhoda 
House,  both  long  since  deceased. 
The  next  was  that  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam R.  Bebee  and  Miss  Minerva 
Bell,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  the  Hon. 
Wm.  I).  Lindsley. 

FIRST  SCHOOL,  AC. 

The  next  winter  after  the  arrival 
of  this  colony,  a  log  school  house 
was  put  up  near  to  the  present  cor- 
ners, and  school  was  kept  in  it  that 
winter  by  Dr.  Richard  P.  Christo- 
pher, a  graduate  of  Yale  College, 
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His  compensation  was  $16  per  month, 
which  was  paid  by  the  patrons  of 
school  in  proportion  to  the  number 
sent  hy  each  family.  The  next  sum- 
mer tlie  school  was  taught  by  Miss 
Ann  Beatty,  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Beatty,  Esq.,  and  now  Mrs.  John 
son,  widow  of  James  Johnson  de- 
ceased. 

To  the  credit  of  this  Yankee  colony 
it  should  be  hero  recorded,  that 
schools  have  been  kept  open  for 
at  least  eight  months  yearly  from  that 
time  to  the  present. 

ROADS,  &c. 

The  first  public  road  laid  out  and 
opened  through  the  township  was 
probably  that  running  through  this 
settlement  to  Bloomingville  and  on 
to  Lower  Sandusky,  now  Frejnont. 
Second,  from  Milan  to  Sandusky. 
Third,  from  Bloomingville  to  San- 
dusky. 

FIRST  POST   OFFICE. 

The  first  post  office  ever  establish- 
ed within  the  tovv'nship  was  that 
opened  by  John  Beatty,  Esq.,  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Department  in  1817. 
It  was  kept  by  Esquire  Beatty  at 
his  log  cabin  near  where  the  stone 
house  now  stands,  afterwards  built 
by  him,  and  now  occupied  by  his 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Minot.  A  dry  goods 
box  with  some  shelves  added  was 
used  to  arrange  the  letters  and  pa- 
pers. It  is  said  he  never  reported 
to  the  Department,  and  declined  to 
make  any  returns.  He  was  removed 
and  the  office  discontinued,  probably 
in  1818  or  1819.  The  inhabitants 
have  mostly  received  their  mails  at 
the  Sandusky  office  from  that  day  to 
the  present.  For  a  time,  hov^^ever, 
Ilalph  Borders  vras  Postmaster,  and 
kept  the  ofiice  on  the  Bloomingville 
road.  It  was  discontinued  some  years 
ago. 

FIRST  PHYSICIAN. 


township  Avas  Dr.  Richard  P.  Chris- 
tophers who  was  one  of  the  company, 
that  came  from  Connecticut  in  ISlo, 
as  above  related.  He  was  a  man  of  lib- 
eral education  being  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College,  of  the  class  of  1814. 
Among  the  graduates  of  that  class 
were  many  men  of  mark  in  after  life. 
The  Hon.  Charles  B.  Godard,  of  Zanes- 
ville  in  this  State,  who  has  boon  num- 
bered with  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers  of  the  State  for  many  years, 
and  has  held  many  important  oflicial 
stations,  was  among  them.  Dr. 
Christophers  died  over  thirty  years 
since  in  the  neighborhood  where  he 
first  settled. 

FIRST  MERCHANTS. 

The  first  dry  goods  stores  ever 
opened  in  this  township  was  first  by 
John  Beatty,  at  his  own  house  at  a 
veiy  early  day.  And  second  by  Ju- 
lius House,  Esq.,  who  opened  a  very 
limited  assortment  near  his  own  res- 
idence at  the  corners.  Neither  of  these 
were  continued  but  for  a  very  brief 
period,  and  their  successors  are  yet 
to  come. 

FIRST  JUSTICE   OF  THE   PEACE. 

The  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  was 
Julius  House,  who  officiated  for  many 
years.  Since  he  retired,  officers  of 
that  kind  in  the  townshij)  have  been 
very  numerous.  Among  the  first 
constables  were  Asa  AVickham,  long 
since  deceased,  and  Thomas  Irvine, 
who  still  survives  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  and  living  in  Iowa.  He  lost  his 
eyesight  about  thirty  years  ago,  and 
soon  afterwards  removed  toLaporte, 
Indiana,  where  he  resided  until  quite 
recently,  when  he  removed  in  his  old 
age  to  Iowa,  to  pass  his  days  ^^ith  a 
son. 

RELIGIOUS,  &c. 

The  first  sermon  preached  in  tlic 
township  was  by  Rev.  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery in  1816,  a 'Methodist  preacher 
The  first  physician  settled  in  the     then  residing  near  Cleveland.  Many 
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of  the  colony  tliat  came  in  the  fall  of 
1815  were  of  the  Methodist  denom- 
ination and  a  class  or  church  was  or- 
ganized the  same  fall.  This  has 
been  continued  Avithoiit  interruption 
from  that,  to  the  present  time. 
Among  the  preachers  of  an  early- 
day  who  occasionall}^  visited  the  set- 
tlement, were  Wm.  Gurley,  True 
Pattie,  James  Mclntire  and  Harry 
0.  Sheldon,  of  the  Methodist,  and 
Alva  Coe,  the  noted  missionary 
among  the  Indians,  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churcli.  It  is  believed  that  no 
religious  denomination  other  than 
the  Methodist  has  ever  had  an  organ- 
ization in  the  township. 

FIRST  SABBATH   SCHOOL,  &C. 

The  first  Sabbath  School,  says  one 
of  the  old  settlers,  vras  organized  at 
the  corners  by  the  late  Judge  Far- 
well  and  the  writer  of  this  article,  of 
Sandusky.  This  was  in  1830  or  1831. 
It  has  been  kept  up  with  a  good  de- 
gree of  regularity  to  the  present  day. 

FIRST  TEMPERANCE   SOCIETY. 

The  first  Temperance  Society  was 
also  organized  by  the  same  individ- 
uals from  Sandusky  near  the  same 
time.  But  this  organization  has  not 
been  kept  up  with  equal  regularity. 

ELECTIONS,   etc. 

In  the  spring  of  1817  the  settlers 
voted  atBloomingville  in  connection 
with  Oxford  township,  and  the  set- 
tlers of  Perkins  continued  to  vote 
there  till  1820,  when  the  township 
was  organized,  including  the  frac- 
tional township  of  Portland.  Elec- 
tions were  then  held  at  Sandusky, 
until  the  organization  of  Portland 
into  a  separate  township,  which  oc- 
curred in  183-. 

The  writer  has  not  liad  access  to 
township  records,  and  is  unable  at 
present  to  give  the  names  of  first 
officers  or  the  number  of  votes  cast. 


MILLS,  <ic. 

The  only  erection  of  the  kind  in 
the  township  was  a  saw  mill  on  Pipe 
'Creek,  a  few  rods  below  the  present 
crossing  of  the  road  from  Sandusky 
to  House's  settlement,  near  the  coun- 
tv  Poor  House,  which  was  built  by 
John  Beatty  in  1817  or  1818.  It  was 
run  by  William  Watkins,  until  he 
suddenly  departed  the  country  in 
1819  or  1820.  It  was  afterwards  run 
for  several  years  by  William  Mordon, 
Esq.,  one  of  Beatty's  sons-in-law. 

TOWNS   OR  VILLAGES. 

No  town  or  village  was  ever  laid 
out  within  the  bounds  of  the  town- 
ship. 

INCIDENTS. 

The  writer  is  not  prepared  to  give 
biographical  notices  or  anecdotes  of 
persons  ;  nor  has  he  many  incidents 
at  hand.     A  few  only  will  be  related. 

EARLY   SHIP  BUILDING. 

Eleizur  Bell,  one  of  the  colony  of 
1815,  was  from  Middlebur3%  Conn., 
and  was  a  ship  carpenter.  His  son, 
Stewart  E.  Bell,  our  respected  fellow 
citizen,  is  expert  in  the  same  busi- 
ness, in  the  township  of  Huron, 
about  two  miles  west  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  on  what  is  now  called 
the  north  road,  and  near  the  farm- 
house known  as  the  "  Chapman 
house,"  there  lived  then  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Montgomery,  and  there 
lived  with  him  a  young  man  l)y  the 
name  of  Abijah  Hewitt,  lather  of 
William  Hewitt,  late  of  this  city,  now 
of  Cleveland. 

These  men  conceived  the  idea  of 
building  a  small  schooner,  and  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Bell  to  model  and  build 
it  for  them.  It  was  prox)Oscd  to  build 
it  near  Mr.  ."^lontgomery-s  residence, 
about  one-half  a  mile  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  lake  shore.  Mr.  Bell  advised 
them  to  have  it  built  on  the  bank  of 
the  lake,  from  which  it  could  be  at 
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once  launched.  If  built  so  far  from 
the  water,  he  suggested  that  it  could 
not  be  got  to  the  lake ;  but  they  in- 
sisted uiDon  their  original  plan  of 
building  it  at  home,  and  they  would 
see  to  getting  it  into  the  water.  It 
was  accordingly  bui]t  there  during 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1816. 

The  craft  being  ready  for  its  des- 
tined element,  the  question  of  pres- 
sing importance  again  recurred,  how 
shall  she  attain  to  her  destination  ? 
On  particular  examination  of  the 
shore  at  the  nearest  point,  it  was 
found  wholly  impracticable  to  eiiect 
the  object  in  that  direction.  No 
bank  was  found  there,  but  a  low 
swamp.  Besides,  the  route  to  that 
point  was  through  a  heavy  growth  of 
timber.  Hence,  some  other  route 
must  be  selected.  The  only  practi- 
cable approach  to  the  lake  shore, 
where  a  bank  of  the  requisite  height 
was  found,  was  about  a  mile  easterly 
of  the  "  ship  yard  "  and  a  few  rods 
west  of  the  present  residejice  of 
Winthrop  H.  Wright.  There,  also, 
the  iDrairie  extended  to  the  shore. 
But  the  direct  route  to  it  was  not 
only  through  timber  land,  but  tAvo 
small  streams  with  elevated  banks 
and  low  vallies  were  in  tlie  way. 
To  avoid  these  obstructions,  and  to 
keep  the  prairie,  the  shipmustneeds 
be  transported  by  a  circuitous  route, 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  and  thence  in  a 
north-east  course  to  the  point  on  the 
shore  above  mentioned. 

The  vessel  was,  therefore,  securely 
adjusted  upon  runners,  one  on  either 
side,  and  lirmly  braced  uijon  them, 
after  the  manner  in  launching.  Forty 
yoke  of  oxen  (twenty  on  each  side) 
were  then  hitched  to  the  runners, 
under  each  of  which  were  placed 
rollers,  six  feet  in  length  and  about 
five  or  six  inches  in  diameter.  All 
things  being  thus  in  readiness,  the 
forty  yoke  of  oxen  slowly  moved 
onward  together  with  their  load. 

Each  set  of  rollers  were  adequately 
manned,  to  seize  each  one  as  it  was 


left  in  the  rear  and  replace  it  in  front. 
As  proved  to  be  the  case,  it  was  an- 
ticipated that  the  runners  would  oc- 
casionally get  off  the  rollers.  To 
meet  these  cases,  an  extra  joke  of 
oxen  was  attached  to  a  sled  to  cany 
along  a  number  of  heavy  pries.  Tlie 
care  of  this  side  team  was  entrusted 
to  our  fellow  citizen,  Wm.  B.  Smith, 
Esq.,  then  a  young  lad  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years. 

In  this  mode  was  a  ship  of  about 
seventy-five  tons  burden  drawn  a 
distance  of  about  four  miles  to  tlie 
bank  of  the  lake  and  plunged  into 
the  astonished  waters.  In  honor  of 
the  master  builder  and  his  wife,  she 
was  christened  the  '*  Polly." 

We  do  not  learn  definitely  what 
ultimately  became  of  this  little  stran- 
ger upon  the  Erie  waters.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  in  1818,  she 
was  seized  by  order  of  Colonel  Peter 
P.  Ferne,a  refugee  Frenchman,  tlien 
United  States  Collector  of  the  port^ 
for  the  alleged  breach  of  the  revenue 
laws.  The  Collector's  office  was  then 
on  "Bull's  Island,"  quite  recently 
changed  to  "Johnson's  Island,"  where 
rebel  prisoners  are  kept  out  of  mis- 
chief 

Mr.  Hewitt,  one  of  the  owners,  was 
master.  She  lay  for  some  months  in 
the  cove  of  Sandusky  Bay  under  this 
arrest ;  but  what  was  her  ultimate 
fate  is  not  remembered. 

A   PANTHER   STORY. 

It  has  been  already  related,  that  in 
early  times  the  country  aboundediii 
wild  ferocious  beasts,  iDanthers 
among  them.  As  late  as  the  fall  of 
1821,  a  lady,  then  but  recentlv  mar- 
ried, and  residing  in  her  father's  fam- 
ily, near  to  the  present  Brick  Church, 
visited,  one  afternoon,  the  sick  in  a 
neighboring  family,  about  half  a  mile 
distant,  and,  ministering  to  the  wants 
and  promoting  the  comforts  of  ihe 
sick,  she  prolonged  her  stay  till  after 
dark.  Her  way  home  Avas  throuirh 
a  piece  of  woods,  and  the  gentleman 
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of  the  house  proposed  to  accompany 
her  through  them;  but  she  declined 
the  kind  oiler,  sa^dng,  she  had  noth- 
ing to  fear. 

Taking  the  usual  Indian  trail 
through  the  piece  of  woods,  and  hav- 
ing reached  the  middle  of  the  forest, 
suddenly  she  was  startled  by  the 
well  known  scream  of  the  panther 
from  a  tree  top,  directly  over  her 
head!  She  also  screamed,  and  the 
wild  brute,  with  increased  vigor,  re- 
sponded. The  whole  immediate 
neighborhood  was  aroused,  and  the 
ladj^'s  husband,  and  others,  were 
soon  by  her  side.  All  the  dogs  in 
"House's  Settlement"  were  excited 
and  raised  their  voices  in  response, 
and  many  of  them  outran  their  own- 
ers, in  their  eagerness  to  reach  the 
scene  of  danger.  The  lady  was  soon 
relieved  from  her  perilous  condition. 

This  lad}"  was  the  daughter  of 
Eleizur  Bell,  then  the  wife  of  the  late 
William  E.  Bebee,  and  now  the  wife 
of  the  Hon.  W.  D.  Lindsley. 

The  animal  continued  his  screams 
for  some  time  afterwards  on  the  trail 
of  a  young  man  hunting  cows,  but 
made  no  assault  upon  him. 

DEER  AND  SNAKE  STOKY. 

The  deer,  as  before  stated,  were 
very  immerous  around  the  infant 
settlement,  esi:>ecially  on  the  adja- 
cent prairies,  where  they  were  often 
seen  in  large  droves,  quietly  feeding 
at  times,  and  at  other  times,  with 
tails  erect,  were  scampering  through 
the  newly  cleared  fields  or  the  wild 
grass  of  the  prairies.  The  ambition 
and  desire  to  secure  the  noble  game 
were  common  to  all  ages,  and  every 
man  and  boy  that  could  raise  shot 
guns  were  often  after  the  deer. 
Most  of  these  unfledged  hunters  suc- 
ceeded only  in  scaring  away  the 
game. 

Among  these  early  sportsmen  was 
a  "mighty  hunter,"  whose  name  was 
Willard  Hall.  His  patience  was  se- 
verely tried  by  the  numerous  pop- 
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gun  hunters,  who  so  well  succeeded 
in  frightening  away  the  noble  bucjxs, 
and  ollen  sought  to  persuade  them 
from  their  fruitless  attempts  at  hunt- 
ing, but  to  no  purpose.  In  travers- 
ing the  prairies,  he  at  lengtli  thought 
of  a  i^lan  by  which  he  could  deter 
the  boys,  at  least, from  their  gaming. 
He  reported  that  he  had  seen  an 
enormously  large  and  venomous 
snake  making  his  way  through  the 
tall  grass,  with  his  frightful  head 
erected  high  above  the  top  of  tlie 
grass.  He  took  some  of  the  most 
courageous  among  them  out  and 
showed  them  the  plainly  marked 
trail  of  the  monstrous  reptile.  The 
whole  region  round  about  became 
aroused.  The  most  fearless  among 
the  men  determined  at  once  to  fol- 
low up  the  snaky  trail,  and  at  lenst 
get  a  sight  of  the  monster.  Some  on 
horseback  and  some  on  foot,  traced 
the  plainly  marked  way  of  his  snake- 
ship  over  the  prairie  to  the  southern 
boundary,  where  a  dense  forest 
shielded  the  fugitive  from  further 
pursuit. 

This  extraordinary  occurrence  ef- 
fectually put  an  end  to  shot-gun 
hunting,  and  the  "mighty  hunter" 
and  his  associates  monopolized  tlie 
whole  hunting  grounds  for  a  long  pe- 
riod, until  the  game  became  less 
plentiful. 

It  eventually  leaked  out  in  some 
mysterious  way,  that  the  snake  track 
was  made  by  simply  drawing  a  large 
and  long  wythe  through  tlie  grass, 
which  left  the  appeai-ance,  sure 
enough,of  a  rapid  movement  through 
it  of  a  monster  of  tlie  tribe  of  rc])- 
tiles  doomed  to  crawl  upon  their  bel- 
lies because  of  their  fatal  assault 
upon  our  Mother  Eve. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  foregoing 
account,  we  have  received  several 
biographical  and  historical  articles  of 
several  of  the  families  among  the 
early  settlers  of  the  township,  for 
which  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  a 
grand-son  of  one  of  the  principal  set- 
tlers. AVe  give  place  to  them  in  the 
form  furnished. 
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PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF 
PERKINS :  OF  JESSE  TAYLOR  AND  OTHERS. 


BY  TRUMAN  B.  TAYLOR. 


As  my  grand  parents  were  among 
the  early  settlers  of  the  Fire  Lands, 
a  narrative  of  their  adventnres  and 
privations  passed  through,  in  com- 
mon with  others,  may  be  interesting 
to  yonr  readers.  Their  native  town 
was  Glastenbury,  Hartford  County, 
Connecticut.  Jesse  Taylor  was  born 
March  14th  1783,  and  married  to 
Juha  House  February  21st  1807.  They 
lived  there  until  the  year  1815,  en- 
gaged in  farming.  Three  children 
were  born  while  hving  in  Connecti- 
cut, names,  viz:  Elorv,  Maria  and 
EHzabeth.  In  the  fall  of  1815  the 
family  were  attacked  with  the '' west- 
ern fever,"  and  in  company  with  oth- 
ers started  for  what  was  then  known 
as  the  "far  west."  The  party  con- 
sisted of  some  fourteen  families,  when 
they  first  started.  They  loaded  their 
goods  into  large  "Yankee  wagons" 
made  for  the  purpose,  drawn  by  oxen 
and  horses.  Some  had  two  yoke  of 
oxen  and  a  horse  for  a  leader,  others 
had  but  one  yoke  of  oxen  ana  a  lead 
horse.  And  in  the  language  of  Mrs. 
Julia  Taylor,  or  "  Aunt  Julia,"  as  she 
is  more  familiarly  known :  "  We  bade 
adieu  to  our  pleasant  homesteads 
around  which  clustered  all  the  pleas- 
ant associations  of  childhood,  and 
with  tearful  eyes  and  aching  hearts 
we  grasped  the  hands  of  loved  ones, 


those  with  whom  we  had  spent  the 
sunny  hours  of  youth,  and  with  many 
a  "  God  bless  you,"  and  silent  prayer 
from  them  for  our  future  welfare,  we 
started.  We  commenced  our  jour- 
ney the  fifth  day  of  September,  with 
seven  hundred  miles  of  unbroken 
roads  before  us.  The  weather  was 
very  line  the  day  we  started,  and, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  continued  re- 
markably fair  until  we  reached  our 
destination.  The  first  day  we  reach- 
ed Hartford,  eight  or  nine  miles  from 
Glastenbury.  We  were  about  three 
weeks  in  reaching  Buffalo,  having 
spent  some  little  time  in  visitini; 
friends  on  the  way.  Buflalo  had  been 
burned  the  spring  before  by  the 
British,  and  looked  very  dreary  and 
desolate.  The  tall  and  blackened 
chimneys  yet  stood  to  remind  the 
traveler  of  the  desolation  of  war. 
We  stayed  here  but  a  few  days.  Ion? 
enough  to  ship  our  goods.  We  then 
renewed  our  journey.  W"e  hal 
the  worst  roads  after  leaving  Builalo; 
the  roads  had  been  badly  cut  up  and 
large  ruts  had  been  formed,  Avhidi 
were  filled  with  mud  and  water. 
We  encamped  nights  where  we  couid 
best  find  pasturage  for  our  cattle  and 
horses.  We  would  unyoke  the  oxen, 
unharness  the  horses,  and  turn  lliom 
into  the  pasture.    Then  taking  our 
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prepared    provisions,    consisting  of 
bread,  bacon,  butter  and  cheese,  &c., 
we  would  go  into  some  friendly  set- 
tier's  cabin,  and  having  ate  our  fru- 
gal meal,  we  would  spread  our  beds 
on  the  floor,  and  then  soon  fall  asleep. 
We  often  got  out  of  provisions,  and 
had  to  buy  of  the  settlers  on  the  road, 
or  else  we  would  stop  a  day  to  cook 
and  wash  and  have  a  general   over- 
hauling of  things.    Wash-tubs  were 
rather  scarce  with  us  and  we  had  to 
substitute  water  pails  in  their  stead. 
The  clothes  were  hung  on  a  fence  to 
dry,  and  if  such  a  thing  could  not  be 
found,  a  brush  pile  was  brought  into 
requisition.     We  met  with  only  one 
accident  of  an  alarming  character  on 
the  way.    Brother  Julius  House  was 
driving  along  one  day,   the   wagon 
heavily   loaded,    having  on    nearly 
sixteen  hundred  weight,   when  his 
elder  son,  Norris  G.  House,  fell  out 
in   front  of  the   wagon,    and    both 
wheels  passed  over  him.    Although 
we  were   badly  frightened,  and  ex- 
pected to  see  him  severely  injured, 
but  by  the  interposition  of  a  most 
merciful  Providence,  he  was  saved, 
and  is  now  living  at  Clyde,   Ohio. 
We  also  met  with  another  incident, 
but  of  a  more  encouraging  nature. 
At  Erie,  Pa.,  we  overtook  a  man  with 
a  five  mule  team,  bound  for  Missouri, 
a  thousand    miles  beyond  our  des- 
tination. We  thought  we  were  going 
as  some  expressed  it,  to  the   "jump- 
ing ofi'  iDlace,"   but  hearing  of  the 
"  thousand  miles  beyond,"  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Ohio  must  be 
about  the  center  of  the  world.  Broth- 
er Julius   House   was  taken  sick  at 
Buflalo  with  a  fever,  but  was  enabled 
to  i^roceedwith  us  to  Erie,  I'a.,  where 
he   became  so  ill  that  we  were  re- 
luctantly obliged  to  leave  him.    We 
left  him  in  the  care  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Joseph    Taylor.    Mr.     Benona 
Buck  and  family  stopped  at  Park- 
ham,  where  he  had  relatives  living. 
He  lived  there  some  ten  years.  After 
his  death  his  family,  consisting  of  his 
wife,  one  daughter  and  four  sons, 


moved  to  Perkins.   One  son,  Nelson, 
has  since  died  in  Milan,  Oliio.  Dwi-ht 
the  next  eldest  is  now  living  on  ing 
farm  in   this   township.    Tlie   other 
three  children  are  residing  in  ToK^do. 
We  came  through  (Jlevehan^l,  which 
was  then  but  a  small  ])lace.     li  con- 
tained a  few  frame   buildings,   but 
mostly    log     ones.      After    leavini^ 
Cleveland,  we  traveled  two  days  bo 
fore  reaching  Florence,  Erie  County, 
then  part  of  Huron,  where  westiiycMl 
all  night.      We     started    the     liext 
morning  bright  and  early,  and  reach- 
ed Huron  River  near  where  Abbofs 
bridge   now   stands,   which  was  the 
county  seat.    We  there  met   Father 
JelFery,  from  York  State,  who  kindly 
invited  us,  eight  families   in  all,  to 
partake  of  his  hospitality.     We  did 
ample  justice  to  his  generosity,  and 
then  spread   our  blankets  upon  the 
floor  and  retired  to  rest.    It  was  a 
one  story  log  house,  about  eighteen 
by  twenty,  and  only  one  room.    The 
sleeping    accommodations    can    ]>e 
better  imagined  than  described.  We 
stayed  here   one  week,  waiting  for 
Mr^  Beatty,  who  was  "bringing  up 
the  rear,"  to  go  forward  with  the  men 
to  show  them  the  land.     After  they 
had  x)urchased  of    Mr.    Beatty  we 
went  forward,  but  having  no  houses 
built,  we  stayed   with  some   of  the 
neighbors  in   'West  Huron'    \u\\\\ 
suitable  buildings  could  be  erected. 
It  was  some  two  or  three  weeks  l)e- 
forethe  first  cabins  were  built,  when 
several    families     moved   into   one 
house  until  more  could  be  erected. 
To  give   an  incident  and  idea  of  the 
scarcity  of  lumber,  I  would  say  that 
my  husband  went  to  Cold  ( -reek,  nine 
miles,  to  get  boards  to  make  a  floor, 
stayed   two   days,   and  then  had  to 
split  puncheons  to  flnish  the  lower 
floor.    After  due  time   we  became 
somewhat  settled  in  our  new  homes, 
and  earnestly   engaged  in   clearing 
up  our  land,  whicii  consisted  of  about 
an  equal   amount  of  woodland  and 
jn-airie.    The   prairies  at  that    time 
were   covered  with  a  thick  growth 
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of  grass.  A  man  could  set  on  a  horse 
and  tie  the  grass  over  the  top  of  liis 
head.  My  eldest  son  took  the  horse 
one  eyenmg  to  get  the  cows,  and 
Yvilh  my  youngest  son  behind  him 
started  upon  the  i^rairie.  But  as  Den- 
nis impeded  his  movements,  he  took 
him  off  and  placed  him  near  the  bars 
and  told  him  to  stay  there.  Elory 
was  some  time  in  fniding  the  cows, 
and  Dennis,  bein  g  then  only  two  years 
old,  became  restless  and  Avandered 
into  the  grass,  and  becoming  be- 
wildered, lost  his  waj^  Uncle  Wil- 
liam Eobinson  was  out  hunting,  and 
hearing  a  slight  noise  mistook  it  for 
a  deer,  and  looking  around,  saw  what 
he  su^Dposed  was  a  little  fawn,  and 
was  just  on  the  point  of  firing  when 
he  heard  Dennis  cry,  and  he  was 
thus  most  miraculously  preserved. 
Uncle  Robinson  knew  the  little  fel- 
low, and  taking  Jiijn  in  his  arms,  car- 
ried him  Jiome,  just  as  Elory  came 
down  from  the  lot.  He  was  some- 
time in  fniding  the  cows,  and  was 
hurrying  home,  fearing  that  Dennis 
was  lost. 

"  Our  friends  in  Connecticut  wrote 
us  once  asking  us  how  we  made  our 
rails.  We  replied  that  we  took  a 
rail  cut  off  from  the  butt  of  the 
prairie  grass,  then  a  couple  of  stake 
cuts,  and  used  the  top  for  hay,  adding 
■hat  they  must  make  allowance  for 
w^estern  stories. 

The  prairies  would  often  catch 
fire  for  various  causes,  and  thus  do- 
ing much  damage.  Our  stacks  of 
hay  were  never  safe  from  the  de- 
vouring element.  When  we  saw  the 
grass  on  fire  we  i)lowed  a  few  fur- 
rows around  the  stacks,  and  tlms 
greatly  lessened  the  danger  of  their 
taking  fire.  I  remember  when  my 
Imsband  and  boys  had  gone  down 
toward  Huron  to  make  cider,  tliat 
the  prairies  took  fire,  and  witli  the 
greatest  rapidity  swept  across  the 
fields,  carry  eveiything  before  it. 
Eleiziir  Bell  liad  fiye  stacks  of  hay 
burned  up,  and  every  fence  that  lay 
in  its  path  was  instantly  consumed. 


But  in  this  case  we  all  shared  alike. 
Deer  were  quite  a  common  thing. 
Troops  of  them  could  be  seen  gal- 
loping across  the  fields.  At  niglit 
tlie}^  would  come  into  the  door  yard, 
and  right  up  to  the  door;  moonshiny 
nights  we  could  see  them  walking 
around  the  yard  as  if  they  were  per- 
fectly at  home.  They  would  come 
up  to  the  side  of  the  house  and  lick 
the  salt-barrels  that  were  standing 
outside. 

The  settlers  raised  large  quantities 
of  potatoes.  It  was  not  considered 
an  overly  big  yield  to  get  four  hun- 
dred bushels  to  the  acre.  Money 
was  very  scarce  at  this  time,  and 
nearly  all  purchasing  was  done  by 
an  exchange  of  the  different  pro- 
ductions. 

The  settlers  found  much  difficulty 
in  breaking  up  the  tough  prairie  sod. 
The  roots  of  the  grass  were  so  firmly 
matted  together  that  it  took  six  yoke 
of  cattle  to  pull  the  plow  through. 
The  plough  was  a  cumbersome 
allair  compared  to  those  of  the  pre- 
sent day ;  tiie  beam  was  about  twelve 
feet  long,  with  a  wooden  mole  board, 
and  they  had  to  put  a  large  stone  in 
it  to  make  it  balance. 

Provision  was  comparatively  high. 
Wheat,  $2  00  per  bushel ;  corn,Sl  00; 
pork,  12-^  cts.  per  pound.  Our  cloth- 
ing was  'home  made.'  We  raised 
our  fiax,  then  dressed,  spun  and  wove 
it  into  cloth. 

We  had  in  all  five  children.  Two 
were  born  in  Perkins:  Julius  11. 
and  Dennis  G.  Taylor.  They  all  re- 
side within  a  mile  of  the  old  liome- 
stead,  and  are  thorough-going,  well- 
to-do  farmers.  IMy  twin  brother, 
Jidius  House,  has  had  seven,  children, 
one  of  whom  is  now  deceased.  Those 
now  living  are  Norris,  Lindsley, 
Clarrissa,  Mary,  Harriet,  Julia,  and 
Amelia.  The  old  ])ionecrs,  who  are 
still  living,  are  jMrs.  Lois  Tavlor, 
ninety-two  years  of  age,  who  lives 
with  her  only  son,  Nelson,  near  the 
"  Brick  Church."  Mr.  Julius  Housls 
Mr.  Eoswell  Eddy,    Mrs.    Hannali 
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Eddy,  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor,  and  Mrs. 
Julia  Taylor.  These  lew  remain  to 
tell  us  of  the  privations  of  their  ear- 
ly life,  and  of  which  we  are  now 
reaiDing  the  benelits,  and  to  them  and 
those  that  now  slumber  in  the  silence 
of  the  grave  are  we  indebted  for  the 
broad  and  well-tilled  acres  that  re- 
sound to  the  tinkling  of  the  sliepard's 
bell,  and  that  wave  with  golden  har- 
vests, and  abound  with  lucious  fruits. 
But  while  we  linger  wdth  peculiar 
fondness  upon  the  living,  let  us  not 
forget  the  honored  dead.  They  are 
Eleizur  Bell,  Elizabeth  Beatty,  Percy 
House,  Harvey  Oovell,  Aura  Covel'i, 
Wm.  Robinson,  Rhoda  Robinson, 
Plinney  Johnson  and  wife,  Joseph 
Taylor,  Sen.,  Jesse  Taylor,  and  Wm. 
Beebe.  These  have  gone  to  their 
long  home,  and  fill  honored  and  re- 
vered graves.  Their  memor}^  will 
ever  live  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  their 
grateful  descendents,  and  when  the 
weight  of  years  is  upon  us,  coming 
generations  shall  be  taught  to  do 
them  reverence. 

THE  LOCKWOOD  FAMILY. 

As  Mr.  Eleizur  Lockwood  was  the 
itrsi  *  settler  in  Perkins,  a  narrative  of 
his  pioneer  life  may  be  interesting  to 
your  readers.  I  am  chielly  indebted 
to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Polly  Ann  Tay- 
lor for  the  following  facts : 

He  was  a  native  of  York  State,  and 
born  on  the  Susquehanna  river  or 
one  of  its  tributaries  which  run  up 
into  that  State  from  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  born  the  IGth  of  October, 
1774.  He  had  in  all  three  wives ;  the 
third  is  still  living  with  her  daughter 
in  Illinois;  she  is  very  healthy  for  an 
old  lady  of  her  age.  When  he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  moved  to 
Canada ;  he  lived  there  until  he  was 

*Our  valued  joung  friend  has  been  evidently  misiu- 
formed  on  this  point.  Mr.  Lockwood  was  one  of  tiie 
refugeei  from  Canada,  who  h>ft  tlmt  province  during 
the  war  of  1S12,  rathor  than  take  tlie  oAtli  of  allegiance 
to  the  British  GovermiK'nt.  He  Ift't  the  province  proba- 
bly in  lsl3  or  1811.  Prohj.bIy  he  came  with  AVintere, 
Russell  and  other.s  mentioned  in  our  report.  Thomas 
James  settled  in  the  fourth  section,  as  already  stated,  in 
1810,  andwasdoublosstbe  llrst permanent  settler.— [lilp. 


nearly  thirty-five.  He  had  born  there 
one  son  and  three  daughters,  viz: 
Eleizur,  Amanda  and  Semantha. 
The  two  girls  are  both  dead ;  Amanda 
died  in  lower  Sandusky,  Saraantha 
died  in  Perkins  township.  When  he 
came  to  Ohio  he  first  settled  in  San- 
dusky county,  Riley  township,  and 
wdiile  there  had  two  children  born  to 
him,  Nancy  and  Betsy.  They  then 
moved  to  Bloomingville,  and  stayed 
awhile,  and  then  inoved  to  Perkins, 
on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Charles 
Converse,  Esq.  His  wife  was  taken 
sick  in  about  a  week  after  their  re- 
moval, and  in  a  short  time  died.  There 
W'as  no  house  on  the  form,  but  with 
the  aid  of  his  sons  they  soon  erected 
quite  a  comfortable  house.  The 
country  was  then  very  sparsely  set- 
tled, and  neighbors  few  and  far  be- 
tween. There  was  but  one  building 
in  Sandusky,  and  that  a  log  cabin. 
In  a  short  time  he  was  again  mar- 
ried. He  had  by  his  second  marriage 
four  children:  William,  Amanda, 
James  and  Morgan.  He  lived  with 
his  second  wife  some  ten  years,  and 
then  after  a  brief  illness,  followed 
his  life  partner  to  the  last  resting 
place.  But  as  the  demands  of  a  large 
family  were  numerous,  and  tliinking 
himself  incax)able  of  attending  the 
place  of  both  father  and  mother,  he 
again  married  in  about  three  months. 
He  married  the  widow  Cannady ; 
after  which  he  was  blessed  with 
eight  children:  Polly  Ann,  Pobert, 
Rusha,  Lucy,  Lucretia,  Bigelow, 
Orra  and  Amelia.  Two  of^  these  are 
deceased,  the  rest  are  livhig  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States. 
Polly  Ann,  the  eldest  daugh  ter,^  is  the 
only  one  of  the  children  living  in 
Perkins.  She  married  Lyman  Tay- 
lor, Uncle  Joseph  Taylor's  youngest 
son.  They  now  live  on  the  north 
west  corner  of  the  old  homestead. 
]\lr.  Lockwood  purchased  his  I'ai'm 
of  John  Beatty,  consisting  of  over 
GOO  acres,  or  a  mile  square.  A  por- 
tion of  it  was  prairie,  and  the  rest 
very  heavy  timbered.    He  paid  Mr. 
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Beatty  ten  shillings  an  acre  for  the 
land.    He  was  a  farmer  by   occupa- 
tion, but  could  take  his  gun  and  shoot 
as  well,  if  not  better,  than  some  of 
the  more  experienced  hunters ;  he 
depended  entirely  upon  his  trusty 
rifle  for  the  rej)lenishing  of  his  win- 
ter larder.    Tiie  woods  were  nearly 
one  unbroken  tiiicket.    Game  of  all 
kinds  was  very    abundant:    bears, 
wolves,  panthers,  deer,  coon,  mink, 
otter,  and  wild  turkey.    The    deer 
were  so  abundant  when  he  first  came 
into  the  countrythat  you  could  almost 
catch  them ;  it  was  thought  nothing 
strange  for  a  person  to  go  out  before 
breakfast  and  shoot  two   or  three.  ■ 
He  went  out  hunting  one  day,  and 
being  overtaken  by  night  he  camped 
out.    He  was  awakened  along  about 
midnight  by  a  rustling  among  the 
leaves,  and  looking  up,  saw  a  couple 
of  lurid   spots,  and  thinking  them 
the  eyes  of  something  that  had  no 
business   there,  fired.    It  proved  to 
be  an  enormous  panther  just  in  the 
act  of  springing  upon  him,  as  he  fired. 
It  sprang  forward  with  a  yell  and 
dropped    dead  at  his  feet.    When 
living  in  Riley  townshii),  Sandusky 
county,  he  one  day  went  to  mill  with 
a  grist,  leaving  his  wife  alone  with 
the    children.    She  was    expecting 
him  home  at  night  and  had  prepared 
a  large  kettle  of  mush ;  it  was  sitting 
on  the  hearth  to  keep  it  warm,  when 
all  at  once  a  huge  form  darkened  the 
room.  It  came  through  a  hole  in  the 
back  part  of  the  chimney  which  Mr. 
Lockwood  had  been    intending  to 
repair,  but  had  not  got  about  it,  and 
without  as   much  as   "  How  do  you 
do,"  stuck  his  nose  into  tlie  kettle  of 
hot  mush,   and  began  to  munch  it 
down.    It  proved  to  be  a  bear,  he 
soon  devoured  the  pudding,  and  then 
without  so   much  as  a  look  at  Mrs. 
Lockwood,  made  a  hasty  exit.    Mr. 
Lockwood    would    often  be  gone   a 
week  at  a  time,  at  a  distance  of  from 
twenty   to   thirty    miles.     One   day 
while  on  a  hunting   expedition   he 
saw  a  large  bear  running  ofl'  with  a 


little  pig  in  his  mouth.  Piggy  gave 
utterance  to  his  distaste  of  the  whole 
affair  by  an  occasional  squeak  and 
spasmodic  jerk  of  the  heels,  but  it 
Yv-is  ph^inly  evident  that  Bruin  had 
never  heard  of  the  "golden  rule,"  as 
130or  piggy's  weakened  tones  began 
to  testify.  Mr.  Lockwood  immedi- 
ately put  a  "quietus"  to  the  whole 
affair  by  sending  the  never-failing 
lead  into  Bruin's  shaggy  sides. 

When  Mr.  Lockwood  was  a  babe 
but  two  weeks  old,  his  mother  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  but 
being  in  poor  health,  could  not  keep 
up  with  the  long  and  rapid  strides  of 
the  dusky  warriors,  some  wanted  to 
kill  her,  others  said  she  would  die 
any  how  if  left  alone,  so  that  they 
finally  concluded  to  let  her  go.  She 
reached  a  friendly  dutch  settler's 
cabin,  and  they  Idndly  assisted  her 
in  reaching  home. 

Mr.  Lockwood  sold  his  farm  in 
this  township  in  1S52  and  moved  to 
Illinois,  and  while  on  a  visit  to 
some  friends  in  Indiana,  was  taken 
sick  and  died.  He  was  eighty-seven 
years  of  age.  Thus  sank  to  rest  the 
oldest  settler  of  Perkins  township, 
and  to  whose  energy  of  character, 
indomitable  will  and  christian  ex- 
ample, we  of  tins  townshii)  owe 
much. 

THE   TUCKER  FAJMILY. 

Given  in  the  language  of  Mrs. 
Lucy  Tucker: 

"I  was  born  in  Bolton,  Tolland 
County,  Connecticut.  My  husband, 
Hope  Tucker,  Sr.,  was  born  March 
4th,  1778.  I  was  born  September 
13th,  1778.  AVe  were  married  April 
12, 1802.  We  had  in  all  eight  child- 
ren, seven  of  whom  are  now  living. 
The  oldest,  Alden,  lives  in  Indiana, 
Laporte  County.  Boxy,  mj^  eldest 
daughter,  married  Truman  Smith, 
and  moved  to  Indiana,  and  has  since 
died.  Salmon,  the  next  eldest  son, 
lives  in  Indiana.  Electa,  my  third 
daughter,  lives  M'ith  me  on  the  old 
homestead.     Lucy    married  I\.  IL 
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Kogers,  and  lives  in  Iowa.  Emily, 
my  youngest  daughter,  married 
WorlbingtoD  Wood,  and  lives  in 
Blissfield,  Michigan.  Hope  and  Or- 
ange are  my  two  youngest  sons  and 
live  with  me  on  the  old  Homestead. 
We  were  farmers ;  my  husband  also 
keijt  a  saw-mill,  and  wliile  running 
it  one  day,  became  entangled  be- 
tween some  logs  and  crushed  his 
leg. 

We  started  for  the  west  August 
15th  1819.  We  had  two  yoke  of  cat- 
tle hitched  to  a  large  covered  wagon, 
and  also  a  hor:.e  and  wagon.  "We 
loaded  in  a  few  household  utensils, 
a  coui)le  of  chairs,  and  a  foot  spin- 
ning wheel.  We  were  thirty-two 
days  in  coming.  We  took  with  us 
meat,  flour  and  cooked  chickens. 
We  would  stop  a  day  once  in  awdiile 
to  cook  and  wash.  We  turned  the 
teams  at  night  into  some  good  x-'as- 
ture,  and  tlien  would  eat  suj^per  and 
go  to  bed.  We  were  fortunate  on 
the  road,  meeting  with  no  accident 
of  a  serious  nature.  We  stopped  at 
Painsville  six  months,  and  helped 
our  friends  do  up  their  winter  work. 
We  started  for  Perkins  about  the 
middle  of  Februar}^,  and  reached 
here  about  the  1st  of  March.  We 
stayed  with  Aunt  Lois  Taylor  over 
night,  and  moved  into  one  of  their 
log  cabins  the  next  da}",  and  stayed 


here  during  the  summer.  Wo  were 
during  this  time  busily  engaged  in 
putting  up  a  new  frame  house  on 
our  farm  which  we  had  lately  pur- 
chased of  Asa  Wickham,  Lot  No.  2, 
Section  2.  While  at  Painsville,  Mr. 
Harvey  Covell  heard  that  we  had 
money  to  let  and  borrowed  $700  to 
pay  on  his  new  farm. 

The  farm  was  heavily  timbered, 
and  not  any  cleared.  There  had 
been  seven  acres  "girdled,"  but  it 
had  remained  so  long  in  that  condi- 
tion that  it  was  overgrown  Avith 
brush  and  briars.  My  husband  was 
no  hunter,  but  the  boj^s  used  to  take 
the  gun  and  go  into  the  woods  and 
lay  in  a  good  supply  of  meat  for  the 
winter.  Game  was  plenty  of  all 
kinds:  deer,  coon,  mink,  otter,  musk- 
rat  and  wild  turkey.  My  youngest 
son,  Orange,  took  the  rifle  one  day 
and  went  into  the  woods  and  killed 
a  turkey  weighing  eighteen  pounds. 
Alden  caught  a  wolf  in  a  trap,  and 
felt  highly  "elated  over  his  success. 
Our  farm  consisted  of  one  hundred 
acres  of  good  land.  Seventy  are 
now  under  cultivation. 

I  made  a  good  de;d  of  cloth,  spun 
and  wove  it.  I  made  last  summer 
sixty-two  cheeses.  I  am  enjoying 
good  health  and  am  eighty-seven 
years  of  age." 


SKETCH  OE  THE  EARLY  SETTLEMENT  OF  PERKINS  BY 
MR.  BAKER  AND  OTHERS. 


BY  JOHN  F.  GREENE. 


Having  been  requested  to  furnish 
a  sketch  of  the  hfe  of  Mr.  Robert 
Baker,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 


Perkins,  and  of  his  family,  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  furnished  the  Fire 
Lands    Historical    Society.       I    am 
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chiefly  indebted  for  the  facts  to  Mr. 
J.  0.  Baker,  the  only  surviving  child. 

Mr.  Kobert  Baker  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  Febru- 
ary lOlli,  ITSi ;  and  his  wife,  (Anna 
Hildreth,)  Sept.  29th,  1783.  They 
were  married  by  Esquire  Foote,  in 
1806.  They  had*^  seven  children,  live 
of  whom  were  born  in  Counecticnt, 
viz :  Alfred,  William  C,  John  O., 
Harriet  Ann  and  George;  and  two 
were  born  in  Ohio — Caroline  and 
Olive. 

Mr.  Baker,  in  his  early  life,  was  a 
stone-cutter;  but  in  a  few  years  he 
bought  a  small  farm.  He  also  worked 
considerably  at  shoe-making.  They 
lived  on  this  farm  about  fifteen 
years ;  but  during  tlie  spring  and 
summer  of  1821,  Mrs.  Baker's  health 
began  to  tail,  and  the  physicians  ad- 
vised a  chauge  of  climate  as  the  only 
thing  that  would  help  her.  Conse- 
quently, in  tlie  following  fall,  they, 
in  company  with  several  other  fami- 
lies, (in  all  sixty-five  persons,)  started 
for  the  West.  They  loaded  their 
things  into  wagons,  and  with  a  good 
supply  of  provisions,  left  tlie  home 
of  their  childhood,  where  they  had 
spent  so  many  pleasant  hours  of 
their  early  life.  With  sorrowing 
hearts  they  cast  a  lingering  glance 
at  the  old  iiomesteads  and  started  on 
their  journey.  They  were  ver}' for- 
tunate on  the  journey  and  met  Avith 
no  serious  accidents.  Their  wagons 
and  teams  were  similar  to  those 
which  other  settlers  liad  used  in 
emigrating  from  Connecticut.  The 
w^eather  was  good  during  the  entire 
journey.  Our  eatables  consisted  of 
rusk,  bread,  butter,  bacon,  &c.,  and 
was  cooked  and  prepared  as  we 
needed  it.  We  would  stop  occasion- 
ally on  the  road  to  visit  friends,  and 
the  company  thus  got  separated,  and 
did  not  re-unite  till ;they  reached  Buf- 
falo. 

^  This  city  had  been  partially  rebuilt 
since  its  destruction,  and  it  began  to 
look  more  cheering  and  pleasant. 
When  we  arrived  here  several  of  the 


company  were  attacked  with  the 
measles,  and  they  wxre  obliged  to 
leave  them  behind.  They  shipped 
part  of  the  goods  here,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded on  their  journey,  which  they 
continued  uninterrupted  till  they  ar- 
rived at  our  destination — Perkins. 

The  first  winter  they  lived  in  the 
same  house  withUncle  Jesse  Tajdor. 
For  the  first  six  years  he  worked  a 
rented  farm;  after  which,  he  bought 
eighty-two  acres  of  Julius  House. 
He  immediately  built  a  log  house 
and  moved  into  it  in  the  tall,  and  be- 
gan the  next  spring  to  clear  his  farm. 
There  was  but  a  small  ])iece  cleared. 

The  first  sermon  they  heard  in 
Ohio  was  preached  by  Rev.  John 
Beatty  in  a  log  school-liou^e,  on  a 
farm  formerly  ow^ned  by  Jesse  Tay- 
lor, but  now  owned  by  his  youngest 
son,  D.  G.  Taylor. 

Game  was  very  abundant;  although 
wolves  were  not  very  plenty,  they 
were  often  seen.  J  will  relate  a  story 
which  happened  to  Alfred,  (Mr.  Ba- 
ker's oldest  son.)  He  had  been  sent 
out  on  the  prairie  after  the  cattle, 
and  as  it  vvas  quite  a  distance,  he  took 
a  horse.  Y\^hen  he  had  got  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  sand  ridge,  which  ran 
back  from  his  father's  farm,  three 
large  wolves  came  howling,  with  jaws 
distended.  They  immediately  took 
alte:*  him  ;  but  owing  to  the  fieetness 
of  his  pony,  he  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing. It  was  very  rare,  however,  that 
they  gave  the  early  settlers  any 
trouble. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Baker  came  to 
Ohio,  provisions  were  very  cheap — 
wheat  three  shillings,  and  other 
things  proportionately  low.  We 
could  get  nothing  paid  in  cash,  but 
gave  produce  in  exchange  for  gro- 
ceries, (&c.  Air.  Baker  found  his  trade 
(shoe-making)  very  convenient  in 
this  respect.  Shoes  were  in  great 
demand,  and  he  could  get  all  kinds 
of  provisionsfor  his  work. 

Mr.  Ogden  Baker  now  lives  on  the 
old  homestead,  and  in  place  of  the 
log  house  formerly  occupied  by  his 
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father,  he  has  reared  a  substantial 
brick  residence,  and  is  a  well-to-do 
farmer. 
Mrs.  Baker  departed  tins  life  April 


9th,  1851,  and  Mr.  Kobert  Baker  Au- 
gust 12th,  1852,  and  were  both  buried 
side  by  side  a  few  rods  from  their 
former  home. 


THE   WAR  ON  THE  WOLVES. 


The  history  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Fire  Lands  can  never  be  com- 
plete without  embracing  an  account 
of  the  efforts  of  the  first  settlers  to 
prevent  the  ravages  of  wild  animals, 
of  wdiich  the  Avolves,  if  not  the  most 
dangerous,  were  the  most  trouble- 
some. 

Swarming  from  the  marshes  and 
along  tlie  streams,  prowling  singly 
or  in  droves  through  the  w^oods  and 
around  the  infant  settlements,  they 
were  alike  the  terror  of  the  belated 
traveler  and  the  enterprising  settler. 
So  long  as  they  infested  the  country, 
the  raising  of  stock  (especially  of 
sheep)  was  next  to  impossible. 

Daniel  TSherman.  the  first  settler  of 
Sherman,  relates  tnat  the  first  flock 
of  sheep  brought  by  him  into  that 
township  was  totall}^  destroyed  by 
tliem.  One  of  the  early  settlers*  of 
Hartland  slates,  that  ambitious  to  ex- 
cel, he  procured  some  fine  sheep, 
which  were  pastured  close  by  the 
house  by  day  and  carefully  Iblded  at 
night.  One  day,  having  occasion  to 
go  to  New  London  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  addition  to  the  fiock,  he 
Was  belated  in  consequence  of  the 
badness  of  the  roads,  or  rather  the 
want  of  roads,  and  on  his  return, 
found  nearly  the  whole  destroyed. 
Other  efforts  by  the  settlers  generally 
met  with  a  similar  experience. 

The  Legislature  of  Ohio,  at  an  early 
day,  provided  for  bounties  for  wolf 
scalps ;  but  to  insure  a  more  speedy 

•Daniel  Miner,  now  regiding  InNorwalk. 


destruction  of  the  animals,  the  first 
Commissioners  of  Huron  County, 
(Caleb  Palmer,  Charles  Parker,  and 
Eli  S.  Barnum,)  at  their  first  session, 
held  Aug.  1st,  1815,  at  the  house  of 
David  Abbott;  and  on  the  first  day 
of  the  session,  in  addition  to  that  of- 
fered by  the  State,  ordered,  "the 
bounty  for  kiUing  wolves  to  be  paid 
by  said  county  shall  be — for  each 
wolf  scalj)  more  than  six  months  old, 
two  dollars;  for  those  under  six 
months  old,  one  dollar." 

This  liberal  bounty  soon  produced 
its  fruit.  Wolf  scalps  came  in  abun- 
dantly. One  man,  Elisha  Kinney, 
presented  eight  at  one  time  for  pay 
ment.  Indeed  so  numerous  were 
the  applications  that  the  Commis- 
sioners had  reason  for  the  suspicion 
that  some  of  the  scalps  were  of 
wolves  killed  before  the  bounties 
were  offered.  At  their  session  held 
two  months  afterwards,  they  were 
constrained  to  record  in  their  jour- 
nal as  follows:  "Issued  their  opinion 
to  the  good  peoiffe  of  the  County  of 
Huron,  that  no  county  bounty  could 
be  iciven  for  wolf  scalps  taken  from 
the'^first  of  April  to  the  fifth  of  Sep- 
tember last  past."  But  lest  the  kill- 
ing should  be  discouraged  they  pro- 
ceed to  say  in  the  very  next  sen- 
tence :  "Bounty  for  wolf  scalps  con- 
tinued until  it  IS  thought  proper  to 
revoke  it.  For  upwards  of  six  montlis 
old,  two  dollars.  For  under  six 
months  old,  one  dollar  each." 
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This  continued  until  June  Ttli, 
1819.  when  in  consequence  of  the 
embarrassed  state  of  the  Treasur\^,  it 
was  repealed.  The  repeal  proved 
poor  economy,  however.  Hunters 
turned  their  attention  to  more  profit- 
able game,  and  in  1822  the  Commis- 
sioners again  offered  the  extra  boun- 
ty, which  in  1825  was  increased  to 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  young, 
and  three  dollars  for  old. 

From  the  records  of  the  County 
Treasurer  it  appears  that  the  follow- 
ing number  of  scalps  were  presented 
for  bounties  in  each  year  named: 

Year    Scalps    Year    Scalps    Year     Scalps 


1815 
1816 
1817 
3818 
1819 
1820 


16 

80 
31 
47 
42 
4 


1821 

1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 


0 
33 
30 
23 
39 
37 


1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


31 
21 
14 
17 
5 
11 


Making  a  total  of 481 

Of  the  number  killed  after  1832, 1 
have  found  no  record.  Neither  does 
this  number  include  those  killed 
previous  to  1815,  for  which  search 
may  be  made  in  the  records  of  Trum- 
bull and  Cuyahoga  Counties.  It  is 
probable  that  after  1832  their  num- 
bers became  so  few  that  it  ceased  to 
be  an  object  to  hunt  for  them.  The 
State  law  giving  bounties  was  re- 
perled  in  1862,  but  as  no  record  to 
the  contrary  is  found,  it  is  believed 
that  the  Commissioners  of  Huron 
County  are  still  under  obligations  to 


pay  for  any  that  may  be  presented. 

Among  the  names  of  those  re- 
ceiving bounties  may  be  found  tho.^e 
of  Keed,  Fink,  Howard,  Minor,  Gilsoii, 
and  other  hunters,  wlio  by  experience 
became  famous  and  successful  in 
their  vocations.  The  Indians  also 
followed  the  business  with  some 
success.  On  the  record  may  bo 
found  the  names  of  Seneca  Powles, 
Bill  Harris.  Walking  Stick,  Seneca 
Comstock,  Seneca  Stick,  Black  Chief 
James,  Phillip  White,  Seneca  Isaac, 
Tusquadda,  and  other  names  familiar 
to  the  early  residents. 

During  the  period  referred  to, 
money  was  very  scarce,  and  wolf 
scalps  are  said  to  have  been  in  de- 
mand for  currency.  Indeed  it  has 
been  said  that  for  a  time  wolf  scalps 
and  "owl  creek"  currency  were  the 
main  reliance  of  the  settlers  in  pay- 
ing taxes. 

The  plain  unpretending  narratives 
of  the  hunters  of  those  days  are  en- 
titled to  a  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  Fire  Lands.  They  possess  a  charm 
whether  told  by  the  fireside  or  in  the 
public  assembly.  No  romance  of 
the  novelist  can  be  more  exciting 
than  their  story.  Althongh  some 
times  rough  and  uncouth  in  their 
manners,  they  were  fearless,  enter- 
prising and  useful ;  and  to  them  civ- 
ilization owes  a  debt  of  gratitude,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  cut  down  the 
forest  and  built  towns  and  cities. 
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SURVEYING  THE  FIRE  LANDS. 


BY  SIMEON  IIOYT. 


In  the  spring  of  180G,  I  started 
from  Danbur}^,  Connecticut,  in  com- 
pany witli  John  M.  Lewis,  James 
Clark,  Noali  Barniim,  Samuel  T.  Eate- 
man,  Eenajah  Woolcott,  Urial  Tay- 
lor, D.  Sherwood,  N.  Morgan,  Asa 
Stoddard,  William  Close,  and  Taylor 
Sherman,  Esq.,*  twelve  of  us  in  com- 
pany, to  survey  out  the  Fire  Lands. 
We  had  eight  horses  and  three  wag- 
ons. We  came  through  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  over  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  to  Pittsburg. 
There  we  came  across  Euggles. 

From  tliere  we  came  on  to  Cleve- 
land. Amos  SpaiTord  kept  a  public 
house.  There  were  but  three  fami- 
lies in  the  city  at  that  time,  viz  :  A. 
Spafford,  Carter  and  Gilbert,  son-in- 
law  to  Spafibrd.  The  latter  had  two 
sons,  Adolphus  and  Aurora.  While 
out  fishing  near  Rocky  River,  there 
came  u})  a  storm,  upsetting  the  boat, 
and  three — Adolphus,  Gilbert  and  a 
lad — were  drowned.  They  were  all 
brouglit  to  Cleveland  and  buried  in 
one  grave. 

We  were  detained  in  Cleveland 
some  time,  making  our  tents,  pack- 
saddles  and  a  canoe.  Six  of  us,  with 
four  axes,  went  into  the  woods,  and 
in  about  half  a  day  got  a  tree  down, 
the  butt  of  which  was  about  eight 
feet  in  diameter.    In  about  a  week 

*Graadfather  of  Hon.  John  Sbermau,  Geu.W.T.  Shor- 
tnan,  and  a  Director  of  the  Fire  Lauds  Compauy.    d.  h.p. 


we  got  our  canoe  ready  to  launch. 
We  had  to  draw  it  about  thirty  rods 
to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  then 
into  the  Cuyahoga  River.  While  we 
were  drawing  it,  we  came  across  a 
large  rattlesnake,  which  we  killed 
and  skinned,  and  I  think  we  cooked 
and  ate  it. 

Now  w^e  had  our  canoe  to  take  the 
traverse  of  the  lake.  One  company 
w^as  to  go  on  the  lake,  the  other  to 
run  the  south  line.  Ruggles  took 
the  traverse  of  the  lake,  and  James 
Clark  run  the  south  and  we^^t  line. 
We  started  from  Cleveland  with  five 
horses,  loaded  with  our  tent>,  etc., 
and  as  much  pork  and  flour  as  they 
could  carry.  One  of  them  was  sto- 
len by  the  Indians  on  tlie  south  line, 
and  another  was  drowned  in  Rocky 
River. 

Seth  Peasef  was  appointed  to  fix 
the  corner  post,  as  an  agent  of  the 
Western  Reserve.  Our  orders  were 
to  run  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
due  west  from  the  Pennsjdvania  west 
line,  and  then  north  to  the  lake. 
Samuel  L.  Eateman  and  Asa  Stod- 
dard were  chainmen.  I  went  as  flag- 
man, forward  of  the  compass.  We 
had  three  axmen,  and  three  that 
went  wdth  the  pack-horses.  Pease 
went  with  the  pack-horses  and  rodo 
horseback. 

tAgent,  probably,  of  the  Counecticut  Laud  Company. 
—Ed. 
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When  we  came  to  the  south-west 
corner,  we  were  detained  there  two 
or  three  days.  We  then  weighed  our 
provisions,  and  finding  we  should  get 
out  before  we  reached  our  destina- 
tion, came  on  allowance,  but  only  for 
a  short  time.  We  soon  came  into 
oak  openings  and  could  get  along 
faster.  We  could  run  as  far  as  six  or 
eight  miles  a  day.  When  we  came 
to  the  bay,  we  set  up  a  sign,  so  that 
we  could  see  it,  and  started  for  Hu- 
ron. There  we  found  our  other  com- 
pany. They  had  got  just  through  tak- 
ing the  traverse  of  the  lake  and  bay. 
We  were  then  "hale  fellows  well 
met."  We  found  plenty  of  Indians 
and  squaws  there,  and  some  Cana- 
dian French,  who  traded  Avith  them 
for  furs  and  skins.  John  Flemond 
was  one.  We  made  our  headquar- 
ters with  him  and  stayed  there  a  few 
days  to  wash  our  clothes  and  recruit. 

We  then  had  to  take  the  traverse 
of  the  Islands  to  ascertain  the  quan- 
tity of  land  there  was  in  them.  That 
was  a  bad  job.  Pleiity  of  snakes  and 
old  tree  tops.  I  went  as  chainman. 
At  one  time  while  Ruggles  was  tak- 
ing an  observation,  I  sat  down  upon 
a  log  to  rest.  Some  one  spoke  and 
said,  "What  is  that?"  I  looked  and 
saw  a  large  rattle-snake  coiled  up 
between  mj'-  legs.  It  was  dispatched 
very  quick.  Our  dogs  killed  a  wild 
hog  on  one  of  the  Islands  which  we 
skinned,  and  had  some  fresh  meat. 

After  we  got  through  that  job,  we 
went  back  to  Huron  and  from  there 
to  Cleveland  to  make  our  calcula- 
tions how  far  to  go  east  to  get  our 
quantity  of  land.  AVe  were  in  Cleve- 
land at  the  time  of  the  great  eclipse 
of  the  sun.  Most  of  our  comx3any 
had  got  tired  and  went  back  to  ofd 
Connecticut,  but  Stoddard  and  I 
stayed.  V/e  were  to  survey  out  all 
the  Fire  Lands,  and  Stoddard  and  I 
"were  chainmen.  We  were  out  sur- 
veying all  winter.  The  snakes  and 
musquitoes  did  not  bother  us  much, 
but  it  was  very  cold.  Several  of  us 
froze  our  feet,  but  there  Avasno  back 


out,  on  we  had  to  go.  I  had  the  ague 
and  fever  for  four  weeks  and  carried 
the  chain  all  the  while.  That  was  in 
the  fall,  before  the  cold  weather  came 
on.  We  saw  some  pretty  hard  times, 
I  assure  you. 

When  we  got  through  surveying 
we  went  into  Cleveland  and  stayed 
there  about  a  week,  got  our  clothes 
washed  and  mended,  what  few  we 
had,  and  tlien  set  out  for  old  Con- 
necticut. There  were  four  of  us  in 
the  company:  Almon  Kuggles,  Asa 
Stoddard,  James  Clark,  and  myself. 
We  had  our  blankets,  few  clothes, 
and  twehe  dollars  in  money  to  bear 
our  expenses  seven  hundred  miles. 
The  first  day  the  snow  and  mud  were 
knee  deep,  and  we  made  about  ten 
miles. 

In  twenty-one  days  we  reached 
ISTew  York,  with  fifty  cents  in  cash 
left.  There  we  could  get  what  money 
we  wanted.  We  went  to  Norwalk 
by  water,  and  from  there  to  Hanbury, 
getting  home  the  last  of  April,  hav- 
ing been  gone  about  thirteen  months. 

After  a  while  it  was  discovered 
that  we  had  got  too  far  west,  and  the 
south  line  had  to  be  measured  over 
again.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Lud- 
low was  appointed  to  do  it,  and  run 
the  west  line  to  the  Lake.  The  Fire 
Lands  also  had  to  be  run  over  again, 
and  Almon  Ruggles  was  appointed 
to  do  it.  I  went  o.ut  with  him  to  car- 
ry the  chain.  We  went  on  horseback. 
When  we  got  to  Huron  we  found  it 
difi'erent  than  when  we  left.  The 
Indians  had  nearly  all  gone,  but 
Flemond,  the  Frenchman,  was  tliere. 

Several  families  had  settled  on 
the  Lake  shore,  among  whom  were 
Tanner  and  Downing.  We  made  our 
headquarters  with  the  latter,  and  his 
wife  made  our  bread  for  us.  AVright 
came  to  Huron  just  before  we  start- 
ed, and  Ruggles  hired  him  to  carry 
the  chain  with  me  to  run  the  whole 
into  townships. 

After  we  got  through  surveying, 
Ruggles  went  back  to  Banbury,  and 
Wright  and  I  built  us  a  log  house  iu 
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the  bend  of  Huron  river,  and  kept 
bachelor's  hall  all  winter.  In  the 
spring-  we  went  to  lotting  out  towns. 
That  summer  my  father  came  out 
with  Jessup  Wakeman.  Having  a 
contract  to  lot  out  several  towns,  we 
liired  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ham- 
mon  to  run  with  the  compass,  and 
gave  him  a  deed  of  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  for  his  services.  After 
we  had  got  pretty  much  through,  my 
father  was  taken  sick  and  came  near 
dying.  We  were  then  at  Huron,  and 
I  had  to  send  to  Cleveland  for  a  doc- 
tor. He  finally  got  some  better,  so 
that  he  rode  to  Cleveland,  and  want- 
ed me  to  go  home  with  him.  It 
was  not  my  intention   to  go  back 


then,  but  he  was  so  unwell,  I  went. 

I  stayed  in  Danbury  until  after  I 
was  married,  and  in  the  fall  of  1S17, 
moved  my  family  to  Clarksfield.  I 
came  out  with  an  ox  team  in  com- 
pany with  Smith  Starr.  We  were 
six  weeks  on  the  road.  I  had  pre- 
viously purchased  the  laud  on  to 
which  I  moved.  It  was  nearly  all  a 
wilderness  at  that  time.  A  few  fami- 
lies were  living  in  New  London  and 
Stephen  Post  in  this  town.  Wo 
found  it  hard  times.  Provisions 
were  scarce  and  high,  and  no  roads. 
How  we  ever  lived,  I  can  hardly  tell, 
but  we  did,  and  in  a  few  years  became 
situated  very  comfortably. 

Claeksfield,  0.,  1857.*^ 


DEATH  OF  THE  PIONEER  EDITOR  OF  THE  RESERVE. 


Thomas  D.  Webb  died  in  this  place 
on  Wednesday,  March  8,  in  the  81  st 
year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Webb  was  born  in  Windham, 
Conn.,  May  10th,  1781,  and  studied 
law  under  Hon.  Zephaniah  Swift,  af- 
terwards Chief  Justice  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
that  State.  He  came  to  Ohio  in  1807, . 
remained  at  Marietta  and  Cleve- 
land a  sliort  time,  and  located  at 
Warren  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year. 

He  had  his  leg  broken  in  August, 
1811,  at  the  raising  of  a  log  barn  on 
the  farm  now  belougiiig  to  Mr. 
Kinsman,  in  Howland,  at  that  time 
belonging  to  Mr.  Samuel  Quihby, 
brother  of  tlie  late  Eplniam  Quinby. 
In  December  following,  his  leg  was 
amputated  above  the  knee. 

In  May,  1812,  Mr.  Webb  com- 
menced the  publication  of  tliis  paper, 
under  the   title   of  TAc   Irump  of 


Fame^  and  continued  its  publication 
four  or  five  years,  when  it  passed  into 
other  hands,  audits  name  wa?  chang- 
ed to  Western  Reserve  Chronicle. 

January  13, 1813,  he  married  Bet- 
sey Stanton,  who  survives  him,  and 
with  whom  he  lived  fifty  one  years 
in  the  same  house  in  which  he  died. 

In  1814,  ]Mr.  Webb  was  appointed 
Collector  of  Internal  Duties  for  tJiis 
District,  then  the  Eighth.  He  was 
twice  elected  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  Ohio.  In  one  instance  he  de- 
clined serving.  In  the  other  he 
served  his  regular  terni.  Abont  1832 
he  was  a  competitor  of  the  late  EHsha 
Whittlesey  for  a  seat  in  Congress. 

Although  the  inconvenience  in 
i\\e  loss  of  a  limb  was  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  his  activity — as  a  lawyer, 
Mr.  Webb  was  indefatigable,  and 
particularly  in  cases  involving  titles 
to  real  estate,  perhaps  no  lawyer 
in  the  State  had  so  large  a  practice. 
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He  never  tired  of  research,  and  was 
most  tliorouglily  acquainted  with  the 
records  of  the  Connecticut  Land 
Company,  and  of  the  different  coun- 
ties composing  the  Western  Reserve, 
in  all  of  which  he  did  a  great  amount 
of  legal  business.  About  twenty 
years  since,  he  had  his  remaining 
leg  broken  by  a  fall.  A  number  of 
our  citizens  turned  out  and  convey- 
ed him  home  on  a  litter.  Although 
he  partially  recovered  the  use  of  his 
leg,  his  increasing  age  rendered  it 
difficult  for  him  to  move  about,  and 
of  late  he  rarely  left  his  residence, 
except  to  deposit  his  vote  on  elec- 
tion days. 

His  mental  faculties  were  retained 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  long 
after  his  bodily  vigor  v/as  so  far 
prostrated  that  he  had  to  be  helped 
to  his  office,  but  a  fev^  steps  from  his 
house,  he  spent  many  days  and  weeks 
in  researches  and  closing  his  own 
extensive  business. 

Thus  one  after  another  of  the  old 
land-marks  are  passing  away.  We 
believe  but  three  of  the  original 
settlers  of  Warren,  remain.  ]Mr.  Sam- 
uel Chesney,  who  came  in  1802,  now 
aged  eighty-seven,  ]\Ir.  George  Par- 
sons, who  came  in  1S03,  aged  eighty- 
four,  and  Mr.  Eichard  Iddings,  who 
came  in  1805,  aged  eighty  years. — 
Warren  CJironicle^  1865. 

It  has  been  said  by  Elisha  Whit- 
tlese}^  that  ^'Thomas  D.  Webb  has 
more  information  of  tlie  titles  on  the 
Reserve,  and  of  the  Record  Books, 
than  any  other  man  ever  possessed 
or  probably  will  possess  hereafter." 
(Pioneer,  X^ol.  I.)  His  mind  was  a 
perfect  store-house  of  facts  pertain- 
ing to  the  early  history  of  the  Fire 
Lands.  He  ever  manifested  a  deep 
interest  in  the  labors  of  tlie  Fire 
Lands  Historical  Society,  and  often 
corresponded  witli  it.  The  following 
extracts  from  letters  from  him  may 
contain  facts  worthy  of  preservatioji. 
They  were  principally  written  iji 
answer  to  an  inquiiy  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  diiieren.t  parcels  of 


land  in  the  Fire  Lands  were  divided 
among  the  respective  owners  after 
they  had  been  "  classified "  by  tho 
Directors  of  the  Fire  Lands  Com- 
pany: 

Warrex,  Nov.  IS,  1SG3. 
D.  H.  Pease,  Esq.— i>^^?'  Sir: 

I  have  yours  of  November  11th, 
1863.  The  sections  were  sometimes 
divided  by  act  of  those  in  whose 
names  the  sections  were  classified  or 
drawn.  But  this  was  not  common, 
and  indeed  I  cannot  here  specify 
any  particular  case  that  I  distinctly 
recollect;  but  still  I  think  there 
were  partition  deeds  among  tlie  pro- 
prietors, but  your  records  will  show. 
The  most  of  the  sections  were  di- 
vided by  petition  in  Court.  One 
petition  for  the  partition  of  a  sec- 
tion in  Aver}^,  afterwards  called  Mi- 
lan, was  in  Geauga  County  in  1809. 
Several  petitions  were  filed  in  Cuya- 
hoga County,  but  all  the  others  in 
Huron,  where  all  the  records,  before 
Erie  County  was  set  off',  are.  A  good 
antiquarian  can  find  them. 

There  is  mucli  said  about  Cunning- 
ham's or  Kelley's  Island  in  the  Pi- 
oneer you  sent  me,  but  that  Island 
was  never  a  part  of  the  Fire  Lands. 
It  always  belonged  to  the  Connecti- 
cut Land  Company.  It  was  when 
Trumbull  Countv  was  first  or^ranized 
in  1800,  in  that  County.  In''l806it 
became  a  part  of  Geauga — in  1810, 
Cuyahoga — after  that,  Huron,  but 
never  a  part  of  the  Fire  Lands. 

Huron  Count}^  for  recording  deeds 
was  organized  February  7th,  1809, 
(see  Chase  Vol.  3,  2111)  but  for 
nothing  else.  All  Court  business 
was  done  in  Cuyahoga  until  Huron 
w^as  fully  organized. 

I  brought  a  petition  for  the  parti- 
tion of  Cunningham's  Island,  and 
also  one  for  Town  No.  5,  Range  IT 
(erroneously  called  IS  in  Pioneer).  1^ 
brought  separate  petitions.  That  ot 
No.  5  was  in  Huron  County,  as  your 
Common  Pleas  records  will  show, 
but  why  I  did  so  I  have  not  (inie  to 
examine.*    The  proprietors  of  Town- 

♦East  lin©  of  Huron  Co.  thep  extended  to  Black  Rir^r. 
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ship  and  Island  were  the  same,  made 
so  by  theConnecticut  Land  Company. 
Josbna  Hoisbaw  and  Otis  Sprague, 
of  Warren,  were  the  surveyors.  Si- 
mon Perkins  was  tlie  agent  of  all 
except  one.  The  Kelleys  consulted 
me  about  the  title  before  they 
bought. 

Sometimes  sections  were  run  into 
lots,  and  the  proprietors  then  divided. 
Winthrop  claimed  the  whole  of  the 
first  section  of  Huron,  and  run  it  off 
into  lots.  I  claimed  he  did  not  own 
the  whole  of  it.  I  claimed  that  Pol- 
ly Huntington,  daughter  of  Samuel 
^^„jBrown,  ov/ned  all  that  was  drawn  on 
his  right.  I  brought  a  petition  for 
partition,  and  had  the  right  set  off  in 
Huron  Oolmty.  I  how  ever  conform- 
ed to  the  lines  that  Winthrop  had 
run  when  he  set  it  off  into  lots.  A 
part  of  the  Brown  right  was  claimed 
by  Eldrige,  and  the  Fire  Lands  Com- 
pan}'-  set  it  oil'  in  Eldridge,  now  Ber- 
lin. I  conformed  to  Eldridge  lines 
when  I  had  it  divided.  I  brought  then 
two  ejectment  suits.  The  suit  against 
Winthrop  was  strongly  contested. 
Eldridge  let  his  go  by  default.  The 
records  of  these  proceedings  will 
show  in  part  hovv^  these  sections 
were  divided.  I  believe  there  was 
another  large  claim  in  the  name  of 
Latimer  set  up  to  a  part  of  the.  Win- 
throp land,  but  he  compromised  it. 
"Were  I  in  your  County,  with  a  week's 
labor  I  could  trace  all  those  parti- 
tions of  every  kind. 

It  may  be  tliat  some  proprietors 
made  what  is  called  by  lawyers  a 
parol  partition  without  any  deed,  if 
so  there  is  no  record — each  party 
taking  possession  of  the  agreed  part.  • 
The  Town  of  Columbia,  No.  6,  15th 
Kange,  was  so  divided,  and  the  Court 
has  decided  tliat  it  was  a  legal  par- 
tition. 

Since  waiting  the  above  I  find  a 
memorandum  that  shows  that  in 
1819-20  or  21  I  brought  a  petition 
for  a  partition  in  the  name  of  Fred- 
erick and  Thomas  Kinsman  of  Sec- 
tion 2,  Town  2,  Range  22.    This  is  in 


the  C.  P.  records  of  Huron.Coun- 
ty,  as  is  all  the  other  business  in  par- 
tition SN^hich  I  ever  did,  much  1  have 
probably  forG:otten.  *  *  * 
liespectfully  yours, 

TiiOMAS  D.  AVebb. 

WABREN,T3ccember,  1863. 
D.  H.  Pease,  Esq.: 

Since  I  wrote  you  a  few  days 
since,  I  have  brought  to  recollection 
some  facts  that  may  aid  in  tracing 
some  of  your  titles,  and  correct  the 
assertion  I  made  in  my  former  letter, 
that  all  the  partioning  of  land  in  Hu- 
ron County  that  I  did,  Avas  in  that 
County. 

About  forty-five  years  ago.  Judge 
Pease   brought  a  petition  in  Trum- 
bull Supreme  Court  under  the  parti- 
tion law  in  force  then,    (see  Chase 
Statutes  Vol.  1,  page  402)  to  divide 
the  whole  estate  of  John  Kinsman, 
in  the  difierent  Counties  of  this  State,- 
among  his  heirs.    Judge   Pease   be- 
came a  Judge  of  that  Court  before 
it  was  finished,  and  it  was  given  me 
to  finish.  It  is  recorded  in  this  County 
in  the  Supreme  court  records.  (As  I 
have  but  one  leg,  and  that  broken, 
and  with  the  weight  of  eighty  years, 
lacking  five  months,  on  my  shoulders, 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  go 
to  the  office  to  look  up  the  page — 
the  volume  is  the  first  I  tliink — as  I 
must  be  carried  like  a  child  to   the 
carriage    that    shall    convey    me.) 
Kinsman's  interest,  althougli  it  could 
be  assigned  to  any  of  his  heirs  as  an 
undivided  intercsl,  could  not  in  that 
partition  be  separated  from  the  other 
tenants  in  common  in  the  section. 
The  partition  of  the  Kinsman  estate 
assigned  to  Thomas   and   Frederick 
Kins2nan  this  interest  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  his  three  other  heirs.    I  then 
brought  another  petition  in  Huron 
Common  Pleas  to  separate  their  in- 
terest from  the  other  tenants  in  com- 
mon in  the  section.    I  thiuk  Fred- 
erick's interest  was  never  separated 
from  Thomas',    but  that  they  made 
joint  contracts  of  sales. 
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All  the  numbers  1,  2,  3  and  4  in 
the  20th,  21st,  22d,  23d  and  24th 
Kanges  were  in  Portage  County  from 
June  7th,  1808,  to  the  full  organiza- 
tion of  Huron  Count}^,  April  1st, 
1815,  (see  Chase  Yol.  3,  page  2105, 
Section  3 — Chase  says  from  June  1st, 
1807,  this  is  a  mistake,  it  was  1808. 
See  the  close  of  this  letter)  and 
although  I  brought  petitions  in  Port- 
age Supreme  Court,  where  lands  lay 
in  different  counties,  I  do  not  recol- 
lect of  any  that  afiected  lands  in 
Huron.  As  portage  had  perfect  ju- 
risdiction over  alltiie  territory  above 
named,  there  may  have  been  cases 
there  in  the  Common  Pleas.     *     * 

There  is  one  more  in  H.  0.  P.  that 
I  now  remember — Huntington  and 
Avife  against  me.  Huntington  and 
wife  conveyed  to  me  one  third  of  all 
the  S.  Brown  riglit,  and  after  I  had 
as  a  lawyer  settled  the  title,  ho  and 
wife  brought  a  iDetition  to  separate  liis 
from  mine.  He  did  not  like  to  trust 
to  an  amicable  division  for  fear  I 
would  cheat  him,  but  he  says  after 
all  his  own  agent  and  lawyer  cheated 
him.  I  suppose  there  was  fraud — ■ 
that  he  agreed  to  sell  a  valuable  lot 
to  one  of  the  Committee  who  agreed 
to  pay  a  trilling  sum  for  it.  It  was 
a  fraud  on  me,  and  Huntington  want- 
ed I  should  break  it  up,  as  he  could 
not,  but  I  Avould  not,  as  I  had  lawed 
enough.  Lawwers  hate  to  go  to  law 
more  than  some  people  suppose. 
*  *  *  *  ^'  In  reading 
over  the  Pioneer  that  you  sent  me 


(Yol. 


-article  from  the  New  Haven 


Herald  and  Journal.— D.  H.  P.)  I 
discovered  an  error.  The  writer 
says  a  clergyman,  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, speculated  in  these  lands  east 
of  the  Fire  Lands,  This  altogether 
is  moonshine.  No  clergyman,  ex- 
cept one  by  the  name  of  Hart  and 
one  by  the  name  of  Huntington,  Avas 
a  proprietor.    Pierpont  Edwards,  an 


eminent  lawyer,  owned  Bass  Islands 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  5.  William  Edwards 
was  also  a  in'oprietor.  These  Islands 
were  attached  to  town  No.  7,  range 
16.  P.  Edwards  became  embarrass- 
ed, and  conveyed  a  part  of  his  land 
to  the  State  of  Connecticut  to  pay 
his  debt  to  the  State.  Before  the 
war  of  1812,  two  of  his  sons,  John  S. 
Edwards,  of  this  town  and  Eecorder 
of  Deeds  of  this  County,  and  of  the 
Fire  Lands  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  Ogden  Edwards,  of  New  York, 
raised  wheat  and  kept  sheei)  on  one 
of  the  Islands.  The  war  came  on, 
and  John  S.,  in  January  1813,  went 
out  there  to  save  their  property.  He 
was  taken  sick  at  the  mouth  of 
Huron,  and  died  there  the  last  of 
January,  at  the  house  of  Thomas 
Umberfield,  and  was  buried  in  this 
town  about  the  first  of  February. 
Umberfield  went  from  Burton,  Ge- 
auga County,  just  before  the  war, 
and  returned  there  in  1813  or  1814, 
and  died  there. 

Chase  made  a  blunder  in  the  date 
of  the  law  of  1808 in  this  wise:  When 
he  made  his  book  he  copied  the  law 
as  he  found  it  in  the  6th  Volume  of 
Ohio  Laws,  not  noticing  or  knowing 
of  the  table  of  errata  in  that  volume 
at  the  end,  which  corrects  the  error, 
and  savs  the  law  was  passed  Februa- 
ry 1808  instead  of  1807.  If  you  will 
examine  you  will  iind  that  Mr.  Ed- 
wards recorded  deeds  in  your  Book 
of  Kecords  after  June  1*807,  which 
should  not  have  been  done  if  the 
law  was  passed  in  February,  1808. 
When  I  examined  the  title  of  Cun- 
ningham's Island  for  Kelley,  I  dis- 
covered the  mistake,  and  without 
this  correction  some  part  of  Kelley's 
title  would  be  imperfect. 

Resi^ectfully  your'^, 
Thomas  D.  Webi?. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  JOHN  GARRISON,  THE  PIONEER 
SETTLER  OF  SANDUSKY. 


For  the  purpose  of  preserving 
to  those  who  may  come  after  me,  and 
for  tlie  information  of  my  family  and 
friends,  I  have  compiled  this  brief 
summary  of  the  principal  events  of 
my  life,  now  already  prolonged  far  be- 
yond the  term  usually  allotted  to 
man,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  not 
])rove  uninteresting  to  those  who 
have  traveled  with  me  along  a  por- 
tion of  my  life's  journey.  Of  those 
who  commenced  life  with  me,  but 
few,  if  any  Remain,  nearly  or  quite  all 
of  them  have  gone  to  their  final  rest. 

Of  my  forefathers  I  will  say  but 
little,  going  no  further  back  than  the 
arrival  of  my  grandfather  Garrison, 
at  what  was  then  New  Amsterdam, 
now  New  York.  He  emigrated  from 
Holland,  and  settled  at  what  is  now 
New  York  in  a  very  early  day  of  the 
settlement,  but  in  what  year  I  am 
now  unable  to  state.  My  grand- 
fathers family,  raised  after  his  arrival 
in  this  country,  consisted  of  four  sons, 
named  Daniel,  Alpheus,  Ephraim 
and  John.  Two  daughters  named 
Phoebe  and  Jane.  Of  the  sons,  three, 
(Alpheus,  Ephraim  and  John,)  at  the 
breaking  out  of  what  is  known  as  the 
French  war,  enhsted  in  the  English 
army,  the  colony  then  being  under 
the  English  government,  and  served 
(Alpheus  and  John)  until  the  battle 
of  Bloody  Run,  where  both  fell  to 
rise  no  more  in  this  life.  My  father 
Ephraim  served  to  the  end  of  the 
war  escaping  with  but  one  small 
buckshot  wound  in  his  thigh.  It  was 
the  jjractice  at  tliat  time  to  i>lace  in 
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each  mnsket  cartridge,  three  buck- 
shot in  addition  to  the  ball,  as  at 
short  range  the  buckshot  were  as 
effective  as  a  ball.  At  the, close  of 
the  war  my  father  returned  to  Ncw"^ 
York,  and  remained  until  he  pur- 
chased a  farm  in  New  Jersey,  be- 
tween New  York  and  NoAvark.  The 
family  records  having  been  lost  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  war,  I  am 
unable  to  state  with  x)ositive  certain- 
ty the  date  of  my  fathers  birth,  l)ut 
I  think  he  was  born  in  the  year  IToS, 
and  was  married  to  my  mother  Eli- 
zabeth Watts,  in  the  year  1761. 

My  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Watts,  who  emigrated  from 
Ireland  a  few  years  X)revious  to  the 
marriage  of  my  father  and  mother ; 
she  was  about  two  years  younger 
than  my  father. 

My  father  lived  on  the  farm  in  New^ 
Jersey  until  the  commencement  of 
the  lievolutionary  War,  Avhen  New 
Jersey  becoming  the  seat  of  war,  he 
concluded  to  sell  his  farm,  and  re- 
move to  a  more  safe  place.  xVfter 
disposing  of  his  farm,  he  removed  to 
Northumberland  county,  Perinsyl- 
vania,  where  he  located  on  the  west 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  Iviver, 
about  forty  miles  from  Wyoming. — 
But  he  was  not  to  be  permitted  to 
rest  in  peace  there,  for  within  two 
years  he  found  that  he  was  in  a  more 
dangerous  place  tlian  before. 

The  savages  and  their  more  savage 
leaders,  the  British  soldiers,  came 
down  from  the  nortli  and  destroyed, 
burned  and   murdered  all  in  their 
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way.  My  father  was  again  forced  to 
change,  and  thinking  that  he  could 
support  and  protect  his  family  with 
the  i)rice  of  liis  farm  better  than  in 
any  other  way,  sold  out  and  received 
his  pay  in  Continental  currency, 
which  before  he  was  aware  of  it  be- 
came so  dex)reciated  as  to  be  almost 
worthless.  I  have  seen  him  pay 
eighty  dollars  of  it  for  a  cow,  and  give 
many  a  five  and  ten  dollar  bill  to  the 
children  for  thumb  papers  and  mark- 
ers in  their  books. 

He  was  called  out  twice  for  three 
months  at  a  time,  on  the  Southern 
lines  under  Washington.  For  which 
he  received  nothing  except  several 
ball  holes  through  his  clothing.  The 
militia  in  the  Eevolution  receiving 
neither  lands,  bounty  nor  pay. 

He  became  a  poor  man,  but  still 
rejoiced  that  he  was  permitted  to 
take  part  in  the  glorious  struggle 
which  was  to  redeem  his  counhy 
from  the  bonds  of  the  tyrant,  and  to 
secure  to  himself  and  children,  the 
blessings  of  freedom.  After  serving 
the  two  three  months  terms,  he  was 
compelled  to  take  an  active  part  at 
home  in  guarding  the  frontier,  from 
the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  who 
were  continually  harrassing  all  the 
back  settlements.  About  half  the 
time  the  inhabitants  lived  in  forts, 
and  the  other  half,  worked  their  farms 
by  comx)anies,  formed  by  the  farmers 
and  changing  with  each  other:  from 
six  to  ten  would  go  in  a  company  to 
the  farms,  five  or  six  miles  and  return 
to  the  fort  at  night.  In  this  way  they 
supported  their  families,  and  the  poor 
soldiers  who  Avere  in  the  regular  ser- 
vice. Many  of  these  small  com- 
panies were  surprised  by  the  Indians, 
who  were  lurking  about  the  settle- 
ments, and  killed  and  scalped,  or 
taken  prisoners  and  carried  away  to 
a  cai)tivity  worse  than  death. 

On  one  occassion  a  Mr.  Lucky  and 
his  son,  and  my  father  started  to  go  to 
their  farms  about  two  miles  from  our 
station  and  get  some  vegetables ; 
their  farms  were  not  on  the   same 


road,  although  near  each  other,  after 
reacning  his  farm,  Lucky  concluded 
to  leave  the  boy  to  gather  the  vege- 
tables and  boil  some  green  corn, 
while  he  went  to  the  Beardslcy 
Station  to  get  some  flour,  some  three 
miles. 

The  boy  gathered  the  vegetables 
and  was  engaged  in  boiling  the  corn 
when  he  heard  a  noise  at  tlie  gate, 
and  at  the  same  time  some  one  dark- 
ened the  door,  but  he  supposing  it  to 
be  his  father,  was  iiot  surprised  until 
he  cast  his  eyes  to  the  door  and  saw  a 
large  Indian,  who  immediately  sprang 
on  him  and  bound  his  hands  behind 
him,  at  the  same  time  he  discovered 
two  other  Indians,  one  at  the  door 
and  another  outside  the  gate.  The 
one  at  the  door  came  into  the  house, 
while  the  one  at  the  gate  stood  guard. 
They  sacked  the  house  and  carried 
away  all  the  provisions,  and  an  old 
french  musket  and  some  ammunition, 
and  started  for  the  North.  In  half  a 
mile  they  came  to  the  road  which  my 
father  went  on,  and  continued  on  the 
road  half  a  mile,  frectuently  discover- 
ing my  fathers  tracks,  and  would  say 
to  the  boy,  "he  moucli  smoque  man" 
— tliat  is,  "he  much  white  man." 

The  boy  knowing  my  lathers  tracks, 
expected  every  moment  to  meet 
him,  but  they  soon  left  the  road  and 
took  to  the  woods,  and  after  travel- 
ing some  six  or  eight  miles,  came  to 
Fort  Freeland,  which  had  been 
evacuated,  or  rather  had  been  taken 
and  burned  by  the  Indians  some 
time  before.  There  the}^  found  an  old 
pair  of  moccasins  and  tied  them  on 
the  boy's  feet,  and  tried  to  catch 
some  horses,  as  there  were  many  of 
the  farmers  horses  collected  there, 
but  they  did  not  succeed  in  catching 
any,  except  one  old  mare,  Avhich  one 
of  the  Indians  rode  with  the  plun- 
der they  had  taken.  One  of  them, 
who  could  speak  a  little  English,  told 
the  boy  that  there  were  other  In- 
dians on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
who  would  meet  them  in  a  few  days, 
and  then  he  should  have  a  new  pair 
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of  moccasins.  They  traveled  until 
sometime  in  the  night,  and  camped 
at  Boone's  Station,  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  Indians  the  year  before. 

The  next  day  they  traveled  to  near 
the  mouth  of  J^ycoming  Creek,  to 
the  very  house  in  which  the  boy  was 
raised.  There  they  remained  a  few 
days,  waiting  for  the  other  Indians. 
The  boy  was  made  to  lead  the  mare 
around  in  the  day  time  to  feed,  and 
at  night,  to  tie  Jier  up.  He  did  not 
inform  the  Indians  that  he  knew 
anything  about  the  place  where  they 
were,  and  on  the  second  night  he 
Avas  up,  and  in  and  out  of  the  house 
frequentl}^,  and  took  the  horse  and 
tied  it  about  forty  rods  from  the 
house.  He  then  returned  and  find- 
ing them  all  asleep,  took  the  gun 
which  they  had  stolen  and  mount- 
ing the  old  mare,  started  for  our 
station,  Avhicli  he  reached  before 
night  the  next  day. 

This  caused  a  great  alarm  among 
the  settlers.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  it  was  determined  to 
send  out  a  scouting  party  of  fifteen 
men  under  my  father,  he  being  a 
militia  oflicer.  The  i3arty  went  to 
the  place  where  the  boy  left  the  In- 
dians, but  found  that  they  had  burn- 
ed the  house  and  decamped.  They 
went  on  some  distance  further,  but 
there  being  no  prospect  of  overtak- 
ing them,  they  returned  to  our  sta- 
tion. 

We  lived  in  this  way  for  several 
years,  continually  hoping  for  a  change 
and  better  times.  At  another  time, 
one  of  our  neighbors  and  his  wife, 
took  each  a  horse  and  rode  out  to 
their  farm,  about  one  mile  from  our 
station.  All  wont  well  with  them  until 
when  within  about  eighty  rods  of  the 
fort,  on  their  return,  they  were  fired 
upon  by  the  Indians,  who  were  in 
ambush.  The  man  was  killed  at  the 
first  fire,  and  the  woman  thrown  from 
lier  liorse.  She  fainted,  and  the  In- 
dians came  u])  and  scalped  the  man 
first,  and  then  the  woman,  supposing 
her  dead,  and  gave  her  a  light  blow 


with  a  tomahawk  on  the  side  of  her 
head  and  left  them. 

The  people  at  tlie  station  hearing 
the  reports  of  the  guns,  and  seeing 
tlie  horses  coming  in  alone  and 
much  frightened,  rallied  and  went  out 
and  found  the  man  dead,  and  the 
woman  lying  in  her  blood.  They 
brought  them  in,  buried  tlie  man 
and  nursed  and  cared  for  the  woman 
until  she  recovered  entirely  from  her 
injuries.  I  saw  her  frequently  after 
the  war,  of  course  she  always  showed 
the  marks  of  her  wounds. 

I  will  now  go  back  and  relate  some 
incidents  which  occurred  i)revious  to 
those  I  have  just  mentioned.  Along 
the  frontier  there  was  established  a 
line  of  forts,  or  stations  but  a  few 
miles  apart.  Those  nearest  us  were 
Beardsley  Station,  Mitton  Station, 
Fort  Montgomery,  Fort  Freeland  and 
Fort  Boone,  These  being  on  a  line 
from  two  to  five  miles  apart,  were 
expected  to  help  each  other  in  case 
of  necessity.  My  father  usually  fo]-t- 
ed  at  Montgomery,  that  being  near- 
est his  farm.  There  having  been  an 
alarm,  all  the  inhabitants  had  lied  to 
the  forts  and  stations ;  at  this  time 
Forts  Montgomery,  Freeland  and 
Boone  were  garrisoned  each  by  one 
company  of  the  Militia  who  were  in 
the  service,  Avith  their  head-quarters 
at  Northumberland. 

The  companies  at  the  forts  were 
frequently  releived  by  companies 
from  head-quarters,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion the  day  having  arrivetl  for  the 
company  at  Fort  Montgomery  to  be 
releived,  the  captain  did  not  wait  for 
the  releif,  but  mustered  his  men 
early  in  the  morning,  and  jnarclied 
out  of  the  fort  and  to  headquarters, 
leaving  in  the  fort  some  hdeen  or 
twenty  old  men,  and  forty  or  fifty 
boys,  all  under  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  the  women  and  small  children. 
Through  some  neglect  or  mistake  the 
expected  relief  did  not  come  to  the 
fort,  and  we  Avere  left  to  take  care  of 
ourselves.  On  the  day  the  soldiers 
left  us,  some  five   hundred  Indians 
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and  British  soldiers  under  English 
officers,  came  to  our  neighborhood; 
they  divided  into  two  parties,  and  one 
proceeded  against  Fort  Free] and  and 
the  other  against  Montgomery,  they 
moved  to  svithin  half  a  mile  of  each 
fort  undiscovered,  and  phiced  them- 
selves in  ambush,  intending  to  attack 
both  forts  the  next  morning.  On  the 
morning  of  the  same  day,  Mr.  Wood 
who  had  four  or  five  boys  took  them 
with  him  in  a  wagon  and  went  out  to 
his  farm,  which  vv^as  between  the  fort 
and  head  quarters,  remained  there 
until  nearly  dark,  Vv  hen  they  returned 
his  boys  were  learning  to  phiy  the 
drum  and  fife,  and  wdien  they  were 
wdthin  half  a  mile  of  the  fort  they 
commenced  playing  and  kept  it  up 
until  they  reached  the  fort,  when  all 
the  boys  were  formed  into  a  com- 
pany under  my  command,  and  we 
marched  with  our  music  about,  on 
the  large  green  in  front  of  the  fort 
until  we  were  tired.  The  enemy 
hearing  the  rattle  of  the  wagon  and 
the  music  supposed  that  reinforce- 
ments ]iad  reached  us,  and  in  the 
night  withdrew  and  joined  the  party 
at  Fort  Freeland.  In  the  morning 
they  made  an  attack  on  Fort  Free- 
land with  all  their  forces,  we  heard 
the  fireing  and  feareO  that  it  was  an  at- 
tack on  Fort  Freeland;  but 
some  of  the  old  men  insisted  that  it 
■was  not, but  the  soldiers  who  were  to 
be  relieved  that  day,  discharged  their 
guns.  To  be  certain  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  my  father  took  his  horse  and 
rode  to  Fort  Boone,  which  was  five 
miles  west  of  us,  and  three  west  ot 
Fort  Freeland;  when  he  reached  Fort 
Boone  he  found  that  they  too  sup- 
posed it  to  be  the  soldiers  dischar- 
ging their  guns,  but  he  was  not  sat- 
isfied, and  asked  Captain  Boone  to 
send  orio  or  tw^o  men  with  him  and 
he  would  go  and  know  certainly 
whether  it  was  an  attack  or  not;  two 
men  were  immediately  mounted  and 
sent  with  him,  when  they  reached 
within  half  a  mile  of  the^fort  they 
discovered  a  house  burning  and  were 


convinced  that  the  Fort  had  been  at- 
tacked; but  hearing  no  firing  con- 
cluded that  the  enemy  had  been  re- 
pulsed, and  determined  to  ride  to  the 
Fort  and  learn  the  particulars,  when 
they  caine  to  within  thirty  or  forty 
rods  they  saw  buildings  on  fire,  In- 
dians killing  cattle,  and  trying  to 
catch  horses.  They  immediately 
turned  their  horses  and  started,  ]ny 
father  to  Montgomery  and  the  men 
to  Fort  Boone.  On  reaching  JMont- 
gomerythe  alarm  was  given,  and  all 
abandoned  the  Fort  and  taking  with 
them  what  they  could,  fled  to  Nor  th- 
umberland;  many  families  had  no 
teams  at  the  Fort,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  everything  and  start 
out  on  foot.  It  was  an  awful  sight  to 
see  that  crowd  of  terror  stricken  old 
men  and  women  and  children,  fleeing 
for  their  lives,  each  moment  expect- 
ing to  hear  the  dread  wdioop  of  the 
savage  on  their  trail,  and  to  feel  the 
tomahawk  crushing  through  their 
sculls,  well  knowing  that  Avere  they 
overtaken  by  the  foe,  no  mercy 
would  be  shown  them,  and  neither 
age  sex  or  condition  regarded.  But 
after  a  fatigueing  and  tiresome  flight 
all  reached  Northumberland  in 
safety;  when  the  men  returned  to 
Fort  Boone  and  reported.  Captain 
Boone  determined  to  attack  the  en- 
emy, and  if  possible  retake  the  Fort. 
He  marched  out  with  his  company 
of  sixty  brave  men,  and  arriving  at 
Fort  Freeland  commenced  an  attack 
on  the  enemy,  but  a  portion  of  the 
Indians  gained  his  rear  and  coming 
up  behind  them  poured  in  a  deadly 
fire  killing  or  wounding  nearly  all  of 
them,  when  the  Indians  took  the 
Fort  they  asked  how  many  troops 
had  arrived  at  Montgomery  and  were 
told  none,  they  said"  that*  half  their 
force  was  there  the  night  before  and 
heard  the  baggage  wagons  come  in 
and  the  music,  and  that  they  were 
mustering  troops  until  late  in  the 
evening."  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
us  boys  were  the  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  an  all  wise  Providence,  of 
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saving  the  lives  and  liberties  of  many 
men  and  women  and  children.  Fort 
Frceland  vas  surrendered  on  con- 
dition that  no  lives  were  to  be  taken, 
and  the  women  and  children  to  be 
allowed  to  go  free.  One  woman  wJio 
had  a  son  about  eighteen  years  of  age 
knowing  that .  he  would  be  taken 
captive  if  known,  gave  him  a  suit  of 
her  clothes  in  which  he  dressed  him- 
self and  escaped.  I  might  give  you 
many  more  such  events,  that  occur- 
ed  as  we  remained  on  the  frontier 
five  years,  experiencing  a  great  many 
hardships  and  passing  through  many 
dangers. 

I  have  stated  that  v/e  were  located 
near  Wyoming,  which  afterwards 
was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
bloody  massacres  ever  perpetrated 
even  by  tlie  savage  and  inhuman 
Indians  of  the  frontier.  Wyoming 
was  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  on  the 
north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna, 
sixty  miles  above  Northumberland. 
It  was  a  large  settlement  nuide  up  of 
industrious  and  enter^jrising  yankees. 
They  had  made  large,  and  for  those 
days  valuable  improvements,  and 
therefore  determined  not  to  abandon 
their  settlement.  They  built  a  good 
substantial  Fort,  and  were  as  they 
supposed  able  to  defend  themselves. 
The  Indians  had  had  a  bad  feeling 
towards  the  yankees  from  their  ear- 
liest settlement,  and  now  deter- 
mined to  take  the  place,  and  drive 
the  settlers  from  1  heir  pleasant  homes 
A  large  body  of  Indian  sounder  it  was 
supposed  the  blood  thirsty  Brant, 
and  some  British  soldiers,  advanced 
upon  the  peaceful  settlement,  where 
the  inhabitants  were  dwelling  in  fan- 
cied security.  On  arrivnig  at  the 
place,  they  th'st  decoyed  a  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  without  the  fort, 
wlien  they  fell  upon  them  and  killed 
and  scalped  every  one  of  them. — 
They  then  approached  the  Fort  and 
throwing  the  scalps  they  had  taken 
over  the  gate,  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  Fort,  when  asked  upon 
what    terms,  they  replied  the  same 


terms  we  gave  your  fathers  sons  and 
brothers,  the  tomahawk  and  scalping 
knife.  They  refused  to  surrender, 
and  fought  bravely  until  the  Indians 
gathering  dry  poles  and  rails  piled 
them  around  the  doomed  fort  and 
set  lire  to  them.  Further  resistance 
was  impossible,  and  all  but  two  or 
three  of  the  inmates  of  the  fort  who 
escaped  by  swimming  the  river,  inclu- 
ding women  and  children  were 
slaughtered  by  the  fiends,  or  perished 
in  the  llames,  or  were  drowned  in 
the  river  while  endeavoring  to  es- 
cape; many  when  they  found  they 
were  to  be  burned,  threw  themselves 
into  the  river  and  were  shot  by  the 
Indians.  This  account  was  given  to 
me  by  one  of  the  sur\^vors  who  es- 
caped by  swimming  the  river.  He 
told  me  that  while  he  was  in  the  wa- 
ter the  bullets  pattered  about  him 
like  rain,  but  he  escaped  unhurt. — 
Three  of  the  survivors  of  thatill-tlited 
settlement,  reached  our  station  after 
wandering  in  the  woods  two  days 
without  clothing  or  food. 

I  will  relate  one  more  incident  of 
the  barbarities  of  the  Indians,  and 
then  leave  the  sad  subject.  A  scout- 
ing party,  consisting  of  ten,  mostly 
young  men  went  out  from  our  sta- 
tion on  a  scout  up  the  west  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  river.  They  went 
up  about  twenty  miles  and  camped 
in  an  old  house"^  on  the  river  bank, 
they  saw  no  sign  of  Indians  and 
thought  themselves  secure,  they 
placed  a  sentinel  and  laid  down  to 
sleep  without  fear.  Just  before  day 
one  of  them  by  the  name  of  Rose 
and  another  young  man  took  an  old 
canoe  and  crossed  to  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  They  had  scarcely 
reached  the  oi)posite  shore  when 
they  were  alarmed  by  the  report  of 
a  riile,  and  the  yells  of  Indians  and 
the  cries  of  their  wouiuled  and  dying 
companions.  The  Indians  had  crept 
up,  shot  the  sentinel,  burst  into  the 
house  and  surprised  them.  They 
killed  the  sentinel  and  four  others  in 
the  house,  and  took  three  prisoners. 
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The  two  who  were  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  escaped  through  the 
mountains  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  and  came  safe  into  our  station. 
The  next  day  a  paiiy  went  out  and 
buried  the  dead.  We  lived  in  this 
way  in  constant  fear  and  dread,  wdth 
such  scenes  as  I  have  rehited  con- 
stantly occuring  until  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  w^ar. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  we  moved 
back  to  the  farm  near  Fort  Montgom- 
ery and  lived  there  five  years.  The 
farm  was  not  paid  for,  and  my  father 
was  compelled  to  sell  out,  and  w^e 
again  moved,  this  time  up  the  north 
branch  of  the  Susquehana  near  Tioga 
Point,  to  a  place  called  Nevv'  Shashe- 
quin.  I  lived  there  witli  my  father 
until  I  became  of  age,  when  I  left 
home  and  struck  outibrmj^self.  Ear- 
ly in  the  si3ring  of  the  year  1793, 1 
took  my  ax  in  mj  hand,  shouldered 
my  pack  and  with  about  ten  dollars 
in  my  pocket,  started  for  Cayuga 
county  New  York.  That  was  at  that 
time  a  new  country,  with  more  Ind- 
ians than  v/hite  inhabitants,  you 
w^ould  suppose  that  by  tliis  time  my 
exi)erience  among  the  Indians  would 
be  sufficient  to  keep  me  from  going 
among  them  voluntarially.  But  they 
had  been  at  peace  witJi  the  whites 
for  a  number  of  years  and  there  was 
nothing  to  be  feared  from  them  at 
that  time.  I  intended  to  hire  out  by 
the  monl^i  or  job  at  first,  but  soon 
after  I  arrived,  I  met  two  men  from 
New  York  City  who  owned  twelve 
Imndred  acres  of  land,  and  on  which 
they  had  intended  to  settle,  but  were 
discouraged  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  before  them,  and  the  great  num- 
ber of  the  Indians  around  them. — 
They  olYered  tlie  land  for  sale  at  a 
low  price  and  on  long  credit.  I 
found  a  young  man  who  like  myself 
was  trying  to  do  for  himself  and  who 
desired  to  buy  a  new  farm,  we  con- 
cluded to  go  and  try  to  buy  two  or 
three  hundred  acres  of  these  lands, 
when  we  saw  the  men  tliey  urged  us 
to  take  one  mile  square,  six  hundred 


and  forty  acres;  offering  it  to  us  at 
thirty-eight  cents  an  acre,  five  cent^ 
an  acre  down,  and  the  balance  in  five 
years.  We  accepted  their  propo>i- 
tion  and  took  the  mile  square  of  land 
divided  it  to  suit,  and  Avent  to  work 
on  it  at  once.  I  built  me  a  log  cabin 
ten  feet  square  and  in  it  kept  house 
by  myself.  I  went  six  miles  and 
worked  two  days  for  a  bushel  of  corn, 
carried  it  three  miles  on  my  back  to 
a  small  mill  which  ground  about  four 
bushels  in  twenty-four  hours,  had  my 
corn  ground,  then  went  one  mile  to 
a  man  who  had  a  meal  seive,  silted 
itij  meal  and  then  backed  it  hoihe. 
I  had  come  on  early  enough  in  the 
si:>ring  to  take  a  sugar  camp  on  shares 
and  so  had  what  sugar  and  molasses 
I  wanted.  I  made  my  corn  meal  in- 
to mush  and  lived  on  mush  and  mo- 
lasses, with  now  and  then  a  wild  tur- 
key, roast  of  venison  or  other  wild 
game.  You  will  recollect  that  Wes- 
tern New  York  was  heavily  timbered 
and  that  to  open  a  new  farm  required 
rather  more  labor  than  is  required 
on  our  prau'ies.  Before  a  crop  could 
be  raised  the  trees  must  be  cut  oil' 
and  disposed  of,  and  the  brush  clean- 
ed out  and  burned.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  disadvantages  I  labored  un- 
der,I  cleared  nearly  ten  acres  of  land 
the  first  season,  in  time  to  get  in  a 
crop  of  wheat,  and  worked  besides 
enough  to  pa}^  for  my  seed  and  team 
work.  After  securing  my  crop  with  a 
good  fence  I  concluded  that  it  was 
not  good  to  live  alone  and  deter- 
mined to  set  out  in  search  of  a  pait- 
ner  of  my  joys  and  sorrows.  JMy  lath- 
ers relatives  lived  in  New  Jersey  six- 
ty miles  below  Philadelphia,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  spend  the  win- 
ter among  them;  I  went  to  worl: 
earned  afew  dollars  for  expenses  and 
set  out  on  my  matrimonial  hunt.  Ai 
my  friends  in  New  Jersey  I  met  and 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  youni: 
lady  wdio  in  every  respect  was  all 
that  I  desired,  our  acquaintance  sdcu 
ripened  into  friendship  and  friend- 
ship into  love.    After  tiie  usual  pre- 
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liminaries,  I  proposed  in  due  form,  she 
accepted  nio  and  promised  to  share 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  ofmy  new 
]iome.  After  mature  deliberation 
we  thought  it  best  to  postpone  our 
marriage  until  fall.  I  returned  to  my 
farm  raised  a  small  cro})  of  corn  and 
vegetables,  harvested  and  threshed 
my  wheat  crop  and  sold  enough  to 
paV  for  my  land  and  buy  me  a  horse. 
I  then  put  me  up  a  good  cabin  house 
and  made  things  snug  around  it.  In 
the  fall  I  returned  to  New  Jersey, 
and  on  the  11th  day  of  December, 
1791  was  married  to  Eebecca  Mills. 
In  about  ten  days  after  our  marriage 
Ave  started  on  our  journey  to  our  new 
home  "in  the  new^  countries,"  as  it 
was  called.  The  only  way  of  travel- 
ing was  by  packing  on  horse-back, 
as  we  had  to  travel  one  hundred 
miles  through  the  wilderness  with- 
out a  road,  and  nothing  to  guide  us 
but  an  indian  trail.  I  bought  two 
horses  for  the  purpose  of  moving  us 
and  our  effects,  we  stopped  at  Thila- 
delphia  a  few  days  visiting  friends, 
and  then  pursued  our  joiu'ney  over 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  through 
the  woods,  until  we  struck  the  Sus- 
quehanna, followed  up  the  river  to 
Owego,  then  bent  our  course  north 
to  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  and  from 
there  to  the  jjlace  we  called  home. 
We  were  twenty  days  on  our  v/ay  and 
camped  out  all  but  one  night  We 
commenced  house-keeping  at  once, 
with  but  a  scanty  allowance  of  house- 
hold furniture.  The  crops  I  had 
raised^the  year  before  and  one  fat  hog 
furnished  us  with  sufficient  to  eat, 
and  the  labor  of  opening  the  farm  witli^ 
plenty  of  work.  We  enjoyed  our  ne\v* 
life  and  notwithstanding  the  hard 
work  we  were  contented  and  happy. 
On  the  ninth  day  of  November  1795, 
our  first  son  was  born,  we  called  him 
Isaac»  But  the  Lord  saw  tit  in  his 
providence  to  take  him  from  us  when 
he  was  about  tln-ee  years  of  at^e. — 
M^e  were  however  blessed  with  a 
family  of  two  girls  and  five  bovs,  v;z. 
Sarah,  born  March,  26th  1798.  Charles 


M.  June  15th,  1800.  Mary  Ann,  April. 
15th  1803,  Edwin  Febv.  4th  1806, 
John,  Aug.  J  1th  1S08,  WiUis  Aug, 
12th,  1814:  Wm.  C.  Dec,  12th  1818. 

We  lived  on  this  farm  sixteen 
years  and  continued  to  improve  it.  I 
had  under  good  improvement,  one 
hundred  and  fift}^  acres,  three  good 
frame  houses,  three  thirty  by  forty 
feet  frame  barns,  and  seven  acres 
of  orchard,  and  had  suitable  stock 
for  the  farm.  I  had  also  a  good  stock 
of  goods  having  oi)ened  the  first 
store  in  that  vicinity. 

In  1810  I  was  desirous  of  going  to 
the  Avest  and  sold  out  my  store,  and 
went  out  to  Ohio  to  look  at  the 
country,  and  purchased  four  thous- 
and acres  of  land  in  Huron  County, 
at  ninety  cents  an  acre.  I  then  re- 
turned to  Cayuga  County  New  York, 
and  found  that  the  man  to  whom  I 
sold  my  goods  had  failed,  and  that  I 
had  lost  8500,  by  him. 

Not  discouraged  by  this,  I  sold  my 
i\irm  for  about  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  was  increased  to  ten 
thousand  by  the  sale  of  my  personal 
property.  I  went  east  and  purchas- 
ed lour  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
dry  goods  and  goods  suitable  for  the 
Inclian  trade,  and  sent  them  to  Buf- 
falo on  the  tenth  day  of  Ai)ril,  1811. 
I  started  with  a  four  horse  team  of 
my  own  and  three  other  teams  to 
help  me  as  far  as  Buffalo,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  There  I 
shipped  my  goods  for  the  mouth  of 
Huron  river,  took  my  funnily  in  my 
wagon,  and  traveled  around  tlie 
Lake  and  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Huron  one  day  before  my  goods. 
Stored  the  goods  in  an  old  Indian 
cabin  with  a  French  trader,  and  went 
out  to  see  my  land  and  select  a  build- 
ing place. 

A  very  singular  circumstance  oc- 
curred at  this  time.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Huron  we  met  several  per- 
sons with  their  teams  waiting  to 
cross.  They  Iiad  been  there  several 
days  waiting  for  the  wind,  which  had 
been  blowing  a  perfect  gale,  to  sub- 
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side.  The  wind  being  from  the  east 
drove  the  water  into  the  river,  and 
made  it  too  deep  for  fording.  It  was 
at  last  proposed  to  build  a  raft  and 
cross  our  teams  on  iL  one  at  a  time. 
The  next  morning  I  was  up  very 
early  and  went  down  to  look  at  the 
river.  To  my  surprise  I  found  that 
the  wind  had  changed  during  the 
night  to  the  north  w^est,  and  had 
driven  the  water  out  of  the  river  and 
left  bare  a  sand  bar  stretching  en- 
tirely across  the  river.  I  waljied  out 
on  the  bar,  and  finding  it  quite  hard, 
I  hastened  back  to  the  wagons,  and 
we  all  hitclied  up  our  teams  and 
crossed  without  difficult}^,  on  dry 
land.  In  one  hour  after  w^e  crossed, 
the  bar  had  disappeared,  and  the 
vessel  which  brought  my  goods  an- 
chored over  the  spot. 

I  found  my  land,  or  rather  where 
my  land  was,  for  much  to  my  disap- 
pointment, it  was  nearly  halt  cover- 
ed with  water.  It  lay  about  twelve 
miles  back  from  the  Lake,  and  was 
very  good  land  in  a  dry  season.*  I 
prelferred  to  settle  near  the  Lake,  and 
for  a  few  days  traveled  up  and  down 
the  Lake  shore  examining  the  difl'er- 
ent  points.  I  finally  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  on  Sandusky  Bay 
there  was  destined  to  be  a  point  of 
importance  as  a  business  place.  The 
l&nd  was  not  in  market,  and  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  were  covered  with 
the  camps  of  Indians.  ^  Here  I  de- 
termined to  pitch  my  camp,  and  at 
once  employed  some  men  to  assist 
me,  and  built  a  cabin  to  live  in, 
twenty  feet  square,  and  an  addition 
ten  feet  wide  for  a  store. 

It  required  but  a  few  days  to  com- 
plete the  whole.  My  family  moved 
into  the  house,  and  I  moved  my 
goods  into  the  store  and  commenced 
selling  to  the  Indians  and  settlers. 
Mine  was  the  first  store  ever  opened 
in  Huron  County,  where  now  stands 

*Mr.  Garrison  sold  his  contract  to  Maj.  David  Under- 
bill for  seventy-five  centi  per  acre.  The  transfer  was 
dated  in  September,  1811  and  included  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  first  section  of  Ridi^etield. — See  I'ioneer,  Vol.  2, 
No.  3,  page  39.— [D.  U.  P. 


the  city  of  Sandusky,  with  its  score 
of  fine  stores,  churches,  railroads,  d:c. 
Then  the  Indian's  canoe  moved  noise- 
lessly over  the  bosom  of  the  Bay, 
where  now  the  mighty  steamboat 
ploughs  her  waj^  Where  the  In- 
dian or  the  solitary  hunter  or  traj)- 
pcr  pursued  his  way  on  foot  and  alone, 
guided  by  the  trail  or  the  blazed 
trees,  now  thunders  the  steam  en- 
gine with  its  train  of  cars  bearing 
multitudes  to  and  fro.  And  where 
stood  the  wigAvam  of  the  Indian  or 
the  rude  cabin  of  the  trader,  now 
rises  tlie  dw^ellings  and  spires  of  a 
city. 

I  traded  here  that  season,  and  all 
went  w^ell  until  fill,  Avhen  it  began 
to  look  gloomy.  The  Indians  began 
to  talk  about  war,  and  told  me  I  had 
better  move  away.  That  there  would 
be  w^ar,  and  the  Indians  would  kill  all 
the  whites  they  could  find.  Anionic; 
the  Indians  was  one  fine  looking 
young  chief '  called  Seemo,  who 
could  speak  a  little  English,  and 
who  came  frequently  to  see  me  lo 
hear  the  news,  as  he  said  he  under  ■ 
stood  "big  news  come  in  big  papeiv' 
as  he  called  the  newspapers  which  1 
occasionally  received  from  my  friends 
in  the  east.  He  asked  me  if  I  in- 
tended to  move  away.  I  told  him  I 
did.  He  told  me  to  do  so  soon.  I 
told  him  I  intended  to  go  as  soon  as 
the  ice  was  out  of  the  Lake  in  the 
spring.  I  intended  to  return  to  Buf- 
falo. He  also  inquired  how  much 
fur,  money  and  beeswax  I  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Indians,  and  told  nni 
that  they  were  all  called  to  a  greiit 
council  the  next  moon,  which  would 
be  in  February.  Tliat  they  were  nil 
going  and  would  not  come  back. 
This  alarmed  us,  for  there  was  but 
one  family  living  within  ten  miles  oi 
us,  they  lived  about  half  a  mile  oil. 
Both  families  became  very  uneasy, 
and  we  finally  determined  to  pack 
up  our  eifects  and  leave  as  soon  as 
we  could.  We  had  each  a  pair  oJ 
irood  horses,  and  we  made  us  each  a 


stfone:  sled  and  took  our  families  an 
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started  south.  We  traveled  three 
days  without  roads  and  without  see- 
ing a  human  beini?;  except  ourselves. 
We  arrived  at  Fredericktown  on  the 
third  day^  where  we  left  our  families 
and  returned  with  some  teams  which 
we  hired  to  go  after  our  goods.  AVe 
got  our  goods,  except  one  barrel  of 
honey,  one  of  pork  and  some  heavy 
articles  of  furniture  which  we  left 
and  were  back  to  Fredericktown 
before  the  snow  went  ofl".  This  was 
the  last  of  February,  1812.  The  war 
immediately  commenced  and  the 
Indians  took  what  we  had  left.  In 
March  the  ice  in  the  Bay  broke  up, 
and  the  Indian  Seemo  came  to  the 
house  Avhich  had  been  occupied  by 
me,  and  which  together  with  the 
goods  I  had  left  were  in  the  care  of 
a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Buell, 
wiio  came  from  the  east  tliat  winter 
to  hunt  and  trap,  and  made  his  home 
at  my  house.  He  made  uj)  his  mind 
to  remain  and  wait  for  the  spring 
hunting,  and  take  the  risk  of  being 
harmed  by  the  Indians. 

Not  finding  any  one  at  home,  the 
Indians  went  to  the  cabin  of  another 
trax)per  who  lived  half  a  mile  from 
my  place,  whose  name  was  Gibbs, 
where  they  found  Buell  and  Gibbs. 
They  asked  what  had  become  of 
Garrison,  and  when  told,  said  they 
were  very  sorry,  and  asked  permis- 
sion to  stay  that  night  and  sleep  by 
the  camp  fire.  There  were  two  other 
Indians  with  Seemo.  The  men  be- 
ing well  acquainted  with  the  Indians, 
permitted  them  to  stay,  all  lying 
down  around  the  fire  to  sleep.'  In 
the  night  Gibbs  went  out  after  some 
wood,  and  on  his  return  hearing  an 
unusual  noise  in  the  house,  threw 
down  his  wood  and  sprang  to  the 
door  where  he  was  met  by  Seemo, 
who  struck  him  with  his  tomahawk. 
Gibbs  being  a  very  active  man,  x^ar- 
tially  struck  off  the  blow,  and  grap- 
pled Seemo  and  got  the  better  of 
him,  when  one  of  the  other  Indians 
came  up  and  stabbed  Gibbs  in  the 
side.  Gibbs  then  sprang  from  them 
6 


and  ran  for  the  woods,  but  fell  after 
running  about  tliirty  rods,  and  the 
Indians  came  up  and  killed  h'un. 

They  then  robbed  the  house  of 
five  dollars  in  money,  some  furs  and 
blankets  and  returned  to  Carien 
river  where  the  other  Indians  were. 
The  killing  of  these  men  was  discov- 
ered three  days  after  b}^  a  man  who 
went  to  Gibbs'  camp  to  see  him.  lie 
reported  the  matter,  causing  great 
alarm.  An  old  French  trader  said 
he  could  ascertain  Avhat  Indians  com- 
mitted the  murders.  He  soon  after 
saw  some  of  the  Indians  from  Car- 
ring  river  and  asked  them  Avhether 
some  of  the  Indians  had  not  been 
out  hunting  the  week  before.  The^^ 
said  Seemo  and  John,  his  brother-in- 
law  and  another  had  been  out  a  few 
days.  The  Frenchman  then  ])roposed 
if  ten  men  would  go  Avith  him,  he 
would  go  out  and  take  them.  Tlie 
number  of  men  was  fui-nished,  and 
they  started  out  Avith  a  little  trading- 
boat  and  went  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Here  he  -left  his  boat,  and 
placing  his  men  in  ambush,  Avent  up 
to  the'lndian  village,  found  Seemo 
and  John,  and  told  theni  he  had  his 
boat  Avith  goods  and  AAdiisky  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  but  must  have 
help  to  get  it  up  to  the'  camp.  They 
offered  to  help  him,  and  Avent  Avith 
him  toAvard  the  boat.  When  iiear 
the  boat  Seemo  seeing  the  footprints 
of  the  men,  said  "Ha,  much  smake- 
men,"  AAdien  the  Frenchmen  gave 
the  signal,  and  the  men  surrounded 
them  and  bound  them,  put  them  jn 
the  boat  and  started  for  Cleveland. 
Seemo,  haAdng  been  informed  of  tlie 
charge  against  him,  and  knowing  his 
guilt,  AAdiile  on  the  Avay  contrived  to 
get  a  rifle,  and  placing  it  at  his  head, 
lired  it  Avith  his  foot,  and  blcAV  out 
his  brains.  John  was  lodged  in  jail 
in  charge  of  Captain  Nash,  at  Cleve- 
land, and  Avas  ailerAA^ards  executed. 
Before  he  AA-as  hung  he  confessed 
that  they  intended  to  murder  me 
and  my  family,  rob  the  house  and 
store  and  then  ^o  to  Canada. 
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I  commenced  selling  goods  at 
Fredericktown  soon  after  I  arrived 
there,  and  was  in  1812  appointed 
Major  in  the  OJiio  Militia,  but  re- 
signed, and  took  my  rifie  and  turned 
out  as  a  volunteer  on  the  frontier. 
The  first  time  I  served  iorty  days  at 
Mansfield  and  Truxville,  helped  build 
block  houses  at  each  place,  and  was 
honorably  discharged.  Next  was  at 
the  relief  of  Fort  Meigs,  when  Gen. 
Harrison  was  besieged  at  that  fort. 
I  served  eighteen  days  at  that  time. 
Then  served  six  days  as  a  spy,  went 
to  Huron  and  Sandusky  City.  While 
we  were  out  the  Indians  killed  a 
family  and  burned  a  house  and  barn 
belonging  to  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Comstock.  The  next  time  went  Avith 
two  others  as  an  express  to  Upper 
Sandusky  four  da.ys.  Afterwards 
went  to  l]pi)er  Sandusky,  thence  to 
Mt.  Vernon,  Canton,  Cleveland,  and 
back  to  FrcdericktoAvn,  in  all  about 
three  hundred  miles. 

For  my  services  I  have  never  re- 
ceived one  cent  of  pay.  I  remained 
at  Fredericktown  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  when  I  moved  to  Mansfield, 
and  again  went  into  the  mercantile 
business.  I  entered  one  thousand 
acres  near  Mansfield,  cleared  up  a 
large  farm,  laid  out  a  town,  now  call- 
ed Millsborough,  built  mills,  &c. 

With  many  others  I  Avent  into  the 
banking  business,  and  Avas  largely 
interested  in  the  OavI  Creek  and 
Mansiield  Banks.  ]\Iy  experience  in 
the  banking  business  Avas  most  dis- 
astrous, for  in  consequence  of  the 
passage  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
Ave  all  Avent  doAvn  together,  and  in 
one  year  I  saw  the  earnings  of  my 
life,  the  fruits  of  years  of  toil  and 
deprivation,  sAvept  aAvay.  As  I  AA^'as 
the  President  of  the  Mansfield  Bank, 
1  Avas  called  upon  in  every  direction. 
I  paid  all  my  private  debts,  gave  up 
the  residue  of  my  property,  and  Avent 
to  Detroit  to  commence  life  again. 
"When  Ave  reached  Detroit  Ave  had  in 
money  and  proAdsions  sixty  dollars. 
In  three  years  I  had  saved  enough  to 


buy  and  pa}^  for  a  house  and  lot  in 
the  business  part  of  the  toAvn.  I 
commenced  the  baking  business, 
and  in  live  years  Avas  able  to  put  up 
a  large  business  house.  I  then  Avcnt 
to  keeping  a  pubhc  house,  and  kept 
it  several  years.  I  finally  sold  out 
my  house,  and  engaged  in  the  dry 
goods  business  Avith  one  of  my  sons, 
until  my  Avife's  health  failed,  Avhen  I 
sold  out  to  my  son  and  returned  to 
Ohio,  and  Avent  to  farming.  My  Avife's 
liealth  continued  to  fail  until  the 
20th  of  April,  1837,  she  departed  this 
life,  as  I  sincerely  believe,  for  a  bet- 
ter and  purer  Avorld  above. 

After  my  Avife's  death  I  disposed 
of  a  part  of  my  property,  and  re- 
moved to  Mt.  Vernon,  and  on  the 
11th  day  of  December,  1837, 1  Avas 
married  to  Elizabeth  Baxter,  at 
FredericktoAvn,  Knox  County,  Ohio 

On  the  10th  day  of  March,  1840, 
Ave  had  a  daughter  borji  to  us  AAdjom 
we  called  Amanda.  We  remained 
liere  until  Februar}^,  1818,  Avhen  Ave 
remoA^ed  to  Illinois,  Avhere  avc  lived, 
five  years  on  a  farm  five  miles  from 
Joliet.  In  1853 1  again  removed,  this 
time  across  the  father  of  Avaters  to 
Cedar  Falls,  BlackhaAvk  County, 
loAva." 

Mr.  Garrison  remained  at  Cedar 
Falls  until  his  death,  Avhich  took 
place  on  the  18th  day  of  January, 
1865,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
tAVO  years,  nine  months  and  twenty- 
five  days.  During  his  life  he  fdled 
man}^  positions  of  honor.  In  1805 
he  Avas  appointed  Lieutenant  by  the 
Legislative  Council  of  New  York, 
in  1808  Avas  promoted  to  Captain, 
and  in  the  same  year  Avas  Inspector 
for  the  County  of  Cayuga.  While  in 
Ohio  he  filled  the  ofhces  of  Justice 
of  the  Peace  in  Kichland  County, 
and  several  positions  in.  the  mihlia 
of  the  State.  In  1821  Avas  Street 
Commissioner  of  Detroit,  andinlS30 
was  elected  one  of  Citv  Council  or 
Judges  of  the  City  Court  of  Detroit. 
In  1813  Mr.  Garrison  Avas  made  a 
Mason  in  Mt.  Zion  Lodge.    At  'MU 
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Vernon,  Ohio,  in  1815, he  Avas  elected 
and  installed  W.  M.  of  jMansfield 
Lodge.  At  Detroit  he  Avas  exalted 
to  the  Degree  of  Koyal  Arch,  He 
was  a  member  of  the  first  Grand 
Lodge  of  Michigan,  of  which  Gen, 
Lewis  Cass  was  Grand  Master.  On 
his  removal  to  Iowa  he  assisted  in 
organizing  a  Lod  ge  at  Cedar  Falls 
and  was  elected  W.  M. 


He  died  as  he  lived,  a  firm,  just 
and  true  man,  a  devoted  and  con- 
sistent Christian,  and  as  a  man  and 
brother  was  respected  and  beloved 
and  lamented.  His  remains  were 
depositedin  the  grave  by  his  breth- 
ren of  the  mystic  tye,  with  their  sol- 
emn and  impressive  ceremonies. 


AN    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    MURDER   OF  JOHN    WOOD    AND 
GEORGE  BISHOP,  IN  1819,  ON  THE  PENINSULA,   . 
BY  TWO  INDIANS,  AND  THEIR  CAPTURE, 
TRIAL  AND  EXECUTION. 


BY  \V.  C.  ALLEN,   Is'OPvWALK. 
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The  writer  desires  by  way  of  pre- 
face or  introductory,  to  acknowledge 
his  indebtedness  to  the  many  sources 
from  which  he  has  gatliered  the  ma- 
,terials  for  this  article.  It  is  no  easy 
task  to  chronicle  the  events  of  the 
day  as  they  occur;  but  to  go  back  in 
the  past  although  not  quite  half  a 
century  ago,  and  collect  tlie  various 
minutia  which  go  to  make  up  the 
full  history  of  sucli  an  event  as  we 
are  now  to  record,  is  such  an  under- 
taking as  is  of  necessity,  ditlicult  to 
pi-eform. 

We  therefore  beg  your  indulgence 
reader,  especially  if  you  be  one 
whose  head  is  becoming  bleached 
with  the  storms  of  early  and  late 
years,  and  whose  familiarity  wit  hour 
subject,  may  detect  small  errors  here 
rnd  there  in  our  narrative,  for  we 
have  woven  tiie    materials  together 


as  nearly  in  tlie  order  and  manner 
they  occurred,  as  we  could  from  our 
information  determine. 

We  acknowledge  with  jjleasure, 
our  obligations  to  tiie  following  per- 
sons, viz.,  to  Judge  Lane  of  Sandusky 
for  the  ancient  documents  Uc  has 
kindly  lent  us;  the  transcript  of  the 
examination  before  Esq.,  Peltibone, 
and  his  own  minutes  of  the  trial  in 
Court.  To  Daniel  (t.  Rait  t  of  Nor- 
walk,  ibr  the  interesting  conversa- 
tion with  him  to  Richard  I^urt  and 
Judge  Fowler  of  .Milan,  for  the  same 
lavors,  to  1).  11.  Pease,  Auditor  of  Hu- 
ron County,  for  the  items  of  Indian 
accounts,  taken  from  the  tirst  Jour- 
nal of  the  Commissioners  of  said 
County;  and  to  the  several  narratives 
of  other  cotril>utors  to  the  "Pioneer," 
as  lound  in  tlie  preceding  numbers. 
In  some  of  these  articles  erroi's  liad 
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crept  in,  which  are  here  corrected; 
some  items  are  obtained  from  the  old 
Court  Journals  and  Eecords,  remain- 
ing in  the  Clerks  office  of  Huron 
County,  to  which  the  writer  had 
ready  access,  they  being  at  present 
in  his  custody. 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologize 
for  the  length  of  our  article,  but  the 
reader  will  please  remember  that  the 
event  itself  was  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  "Fire  Lands,"  by  which  a 
great  many  persons  remember  other 
events,  and  to  this  day,  it  is  yet  re- 
fered  to  for  that  purpose;  the  object 
of  the  writer  has  been  to  give  a  full 
history  of  the  inatter,  and  these  rea- 
sons are  our  apology. 

This  mucji  by  way  of  inti'Oduction, 
we  now  proceed  with  our  narrative. 

Sometime  in  the  forepart  of  April 
1819,  Jolni  Wood,  George  Bishop, 
Abiather  Shirley,  and  Barnabus 
Meeker,  started  from  their  homes  in 
company,  on  a  trajoping  and  hunting 
expedition,  over  on  what  was  then 
called  the  Peninsula,  being  now  a 
part  of  Ottawa  Couiity;  of  these  per- 
sons, only  the  first  two  arc  the  ones 
to  whom  our  narrative  refers,  and  of 
them  we  shall  speak  particular^. 

John  Wood  was  a  married  niau, 
and  with  his  family  at  that  time,  was 
keeping  a  tavern  at  Venice,  where 
lie  left  them  when  he  started  on  tlie 
expedition.  George  Bishop  was  a 
single  man,  whose  occupation  was 
that  of  a  sailor  on  the  Lakes,  but 
who  at  the  time,  was  making  liis 
home  in  Danbury.  Meeker  and 
Sliirley  appear  to  have  returned 
home,  the  latter  about  the  middle 
of  April,  leaving  AVood  and  Bishop 
still  engaged  in  the  business.  They 
had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  a  lit- 
tle cabin  v»diich  stood  near  the  bank 
of  the  Portage,  or  ''Carrying  Piver," 
as  then  called,  abouttwelve  miles  up 
the  river  from  its  mouth,  had  pro- 
vided themselves  with  usual  out-fit 
of  such  a  cam]),  and  had  been  at 
the  date  of  their  murdei',  somewhat 
successful  in  their  adventure,  having 


already  secured  a  few  dozen  of  skins 
from  their    traps. 

Three  Ottawa  Indians,  whose 
names  were  Negosheek  *"  Negon- 
abaf  and  NegossumJ;  and  whose 
tribe  had  their  camp  on  or  near  the 
Miami,  (  noAV  called  the  Maumce,) 
River,  had  come  dow^n  "Carrying 
Piver"  in  their  canoes,  and  discov- 
ered the  camp  of  our  trappers,  as 
they  passed  on  their  way  down  the 
river;  after  staying  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  a  day  or  tvv^o,  and  pro- 
curing some  wliisky  to  drink,  they 
started  back  on  their  way  home; 
while  going  up  the  river  they 
formed  the  plot  to  murder  the  trap- 
pers and  get  their  property.  Nego- 
sheek,  the  eldest  one,  when  in  liquor 
especially,  was  arather  bad  charac- 
ter, and  it  w^as  he  who  lirst  plotted  the 
murder.  On  Wednesday  morning 
the  21st  day  of  April,  about  two 
hours  before  daylight,  they  cautious- 
ly approached  the  cabin  of  the  trap- 
pers, and  putting  aside  the  blanket 
Avliich  hung  up  in  the  door-way,  and 
which  served  the  purpose  of  a  door, 
Negosheek  and  Negonaba  entered, 
each  with  his  tomahawk  in  hand,  sing- 
led out  their  victim,  and  as  they  lay 
fast  asleep  upon  their  rude  couches, 
each  in  rapid  succesion  dealt  the  fa- 
tal blow  upon  the  head  of  his  victim, 
which  soon  rendered  life  extinct. — 
Wood  received  two  wounds,  both  on 
the  left  side  of  his  head  and  back  of 
his  ear.  Bishop  had  eight  wounds, 
six  on  different  parts  of  his  head,  and 
two  in  the  breast. 

Negossum  the  youngest  Indian,  a 
boy  of  only  sixteen  or  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  who  had  remained  out- 
side" of  the  cabin,  was  then  called 
in,  and  Negosheek  compelled  him  lo 
take  his'hatclict,  and  with  the  hand- 
le of  it  strike  one  of  the  dead  bodies 
on  the  legs,  that  he  might  be  nuule 
to  fael  that  he  was  a  partici])at()r  in 
tlicir  murder;  this  appears  from  the 
confession  of  the  Indians  themselve.-, 


Prououiiccil  *  Ne-co-«lice1r ,  "f  Ne-gon- 
8um. 
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and  the  evidence  on  tlie  trial  to  be 
the  only  part  taken  in  the  afllnr  by 
the  boy,  and  that  he  stated  on  con- 
fession, Avas  done  because  he  was 
afraid  of  jN^egosheek  when  drank; 
in  fact  the  other  two  were  the  sole 
instigators  and  committors  of  the 
crime,  the  boy  liad  vainly  endeav- 
ored to  dissuade  them  beforehand 
from  getting  drunk. 

They  now  plundered  the  camp  of 
all  tJie  property  they  could  iind, 
which  consisted  of  a  gun,  tin-kettle 
spider,  some  Hour,  a  blanket,  tovv^- 
sliirt,  a  handkerchief,  two  powder- 
horns  and  powder,  nine  traps,  three 
dozen  muskrat  skins,  some  pork,  and 
from  one  of  the  men  tliree  dollars  in 
silver  money;  they  hid  the  kettle, 
spider,  flour,  traps  and  gun  on  the 
west  side  of  a  small  stream  called 
Crane  Creek;  they  sold  the  skins  to 
a  frenchman  by  the  name  of  Guy, 
who  was  a  trading  a  few  miles  away, 
and  immediately  started  for  home. 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  on 
the  trial,  that  the  Indians  themselves 
told  a  half  breed  Indian  by  the  name 
of  Chazee  *  soinething  about  the  af- 
fair and  he  on  goiiig  down  the  river, 
stopped  at  the  place  designated  by 
them,  and  found  the  murdered  men 
still  lying  in  their  cabin  where  they 
had  left  them.  On  arriving  at  the 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  he  commu- 
nicated that  fact  to  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Tupper,  who  then  lived  there;  and  he 
at  once  took  the  necessary  steps  to 
appreliend  the  murderers,  a  warrant 
was  issued  by  Truman  Fettibone 
Esq.,  a  Justice  of  tlie  l*eace,  of  the 
Township  otDanbury,  placed  in  tlie 
hands  of  Tupper,  who  was  a  Const- 
able, and  lie  immediately  started  in 
company  with  some  others  for  the 
Camp  of' the  tribe,  located  as  before 
stated,  on  the  banks  of  the  Miami,  to 
arrest  the  guilty  j)artiGs.  After 
reaching  his  destination,  he  stated 
liis  business  to  a  friendly  Indian  by 
the  name  of  Sac-e-saw,  who  at  once 
pointed  out  to  him  the  three  he  was 

*  Prouounced  Cha-zee. 


in  pursuit  of,  they  were  taken  in  cus- 
tody by  Tuj)per  who  informed  the 
Chief  of  the  charge  against  them,  and 
the  party  turned  their  faces  home- 
ward with  their  three  captives. 

The  Justice  states  in  his  transcript 
of  their  examination,  (the  writer  Itav- 
ing  the  original  transcript  before 
him,)  that  the  warrant  was  returned 
on  the  30th  day  of  April,  witli  three 
Indians,  who  were  supposed  to  luive 
committed  the  murder.  On  learniiig 
that  they  could  not  speak  English,  lie 
called  on  John  B.  Fiejumond,  a 
French  trader,  of  several  years  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  who  was  sworn 
as  witness  and  interpreter,  the  fol- 
lowing charge  was  read  and  inter- 
preted to  them.  Negonaba,  Nego- 
sheek  and  Negossum,  3'ou  ai-e  here 
charged  with  having  committed  a 
willful  murder  on  the  bodies  of  John 
Wood  and  George  Bishop,  on  the 
shore  of  Portage  Eiver,  in  said  Coun- 
ty, betweeii  the  15th  day  of  April, 
and  the  25th  day  of  said  month  1819, 
to  which  do  you  plead  guilty  or  not 
guilty?  "  \ 

Negossum  was  first  examined,  he 
confessed  to  being  with  the  other 
two  Avhen  they  cominitted  the  mur- 
der, but  did  not  assist  them;  gave 
many  other  particulars,  in  all  of 
which  he  was  confirmed  by  the  con- 
fessions of  the  other  two.  Negona- 
ba  was  next  examined,  and  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge;  he  confessed 
that  "he  was  one  of  the  men  who  coin- 
mitted  the  murder,  on  Fortage  Riv- 
er nine  nights  before,  he  said  that  Ne- 
gossum struck  one  of  the  men  they 
were  inurdering,  with  the  handle 
of  a  hatchet;  Negosheek  iirst  plotted 
the  murder  and  struck  the  iirst  blow, 
he  also  confessed  to  taking  theprop- 
erty,  secreting  a  portion  and  selling 
some.  jNegoslieek  was  examined 
last  and  his  confession  agreed  with 
Negonaba's,  he  said  when  sober  he 
had  no  ideaof  committing  tlie  crime, 
but  on  getting  drunk,  he  plotted  the 
murder  and  assisted  in  executing  it; 
lie  also  airreed  with   tlie   otiier  con 
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fessions,  in  regard  to  the  disposition 
of  the  property.  They  each  had  de- 
sired Flemmond  to  act  as  interpreter 
for  them,  in  giving  their  confession. 
Tupper  then  testified  as  to  the 
pursuit  and  arrest  of  tlieni,  stating 
who  had  pointed  them  out  to  him"; 
the  testimony  being  closed,  Esq., 
Pettibone  ordered  them  to  be  com- 
mitted to  tlie  jail  of  the  County. 

Tupper,  with  his  assistants  then 
took  charge  of  the  i)risoners,  placing 
shackels  on  them  and  started  for 
Norwalk  with  them;  they  were  fer- 
ried across  the  Sandusky  bay  by  one 
Luther  Ohapin,  who  it  appears  kept 
a  kind  of  ferry  somewhere  in  that  re- 
gion; at  Ogontz  Place  the  party  staid 
several  days,  stopping  at  a  tavern 
kept  there  by  one  Cyrus  W.  Marsh; 
each  of  the  last  named  individuals, 
as  well  as  many  others,  for  the  ser- 
vices they  rendered  were,  after- 
wards paid  by  the  County,  as  appears 
by  the  items  of  Indian  account  liere- 
to  appended.  While  at  Sandusky 
one  of  the  Indians  Avas  taken  back  to 
the  scene  of  tlie  murder,  in  order  to 
point  out  the  precise  locahty  of  some 
of  the  hidden  property,  which  he  did, 
and  it  was  thus  nearly  all  recorded. 

On  arri^dng  atNorwalk,  there  being 
no  jail  then  they  were  all  confined  in 
a  log  shanty  or  cabin,  put  up  by  Dan- 
iel G-.  Kaitt,  which  then  stood  a  few 
rods  from  Main  street  on  the  north 
side,  and  down  what  is  now  called 
Hester  street;  here  with  shackles 
still  on  they  were  i^laced  under  a 
guard  consisting  of  Charles  Soules 
and  Daniel  G.  Raitt,  who  alternately 
kept  constant  watch  over  tliem  day 
and  night;  after  being  in  confiement 
about  a  week,  tlieir  savage  cunning 
devised  a  plan  to  escape  on  tliis  Avise. 
On  the  night  agreed  upon,  which 
was  not  very  dark,  Negosheek  and 
Negossum,  the  eldest  and  youngest 
had  in  some  way  succeeded  in  remo- 
ving their  shackels  and  hiding  them 
behind  a  log,  still  keeping  them- 
selves covered  up  with  biankets,  and 
feigning  sleei^  so  as  to  allay  the  sus- 
picions of  the  guard;at  twelve  o'clock 


Raitt  who  had  been  watching  the 
forepart  of  the  night,  was  relieved 
by  Soules,  and  Negonaba  not  long 
aftervv\ard  aslicd  him  to  remove  his 
shackels  and  accompany  him  out- 
side the  building  a  few  steps;  Soules 
did  so,  and  supposing  the  other  two 
fast  asleep,  left  the  door  open  as  they 
went  out;  a  minute  or  two  after- 
Avards  on  looking  back  toAvards  the 
door,  he  saAv  tAvo  Indians  running 
aAva}^,  and  at  once  gue'ssed  that  the 
captives  Avere  giAung  him  the  slip,  he 
turned  and  halloed  at  them,  and  also 
to  Raitt  for  the  x^urpose  of  arousing 
him,  and  as  he  did  so  Negonaba 
jumped  up  and  started  to  run,  Soules 
liaAdng  his  rille  in  his  hand,  pursued 
took  aim  at  him  and  fired,  and  before 
he  lost  sight  of  him  had  fired  once  or 
tAAdce  more,  satisfied  that  he  had  at 
least  Avounded  him,  and  that  the  oth- 
er tAVO  had  got  aAA^ay  he  returned  to 
toAvn. 

Three  or  four  days  afterAvards  John 
HaAvk,  a  youngman,  Avas  out  a  hunt- 
ing near  "^  the  Avestern  boundary  of 
the  County,  and  accidentally  discoA^- 
ered  one  bf  the  Indians,  AA'ho  had 
craAAded  from  his  hiding  place,  and 
Avas  just  then  slaking  his  thirst  from 
a  little  pool  of  Avater;  he  soon  satis- 
fied himself  by  the  movements  of 
tl  e  Indian,  that  he  had  been  Avounded, 
and  boldly  coming  forAvard  captured 
him  on  the  spot,  it  proved  to  be  Ne- 
gonaba; an  examination  of  his 
wounds  shoAved  he  had  been  sliot  in 
three  places,  one  in  the  shoulder, 
one  in  the  hip  and  one  in  the  leg,  he 
then  handed  him  over  to  an  old  Imn- 
•  ter  by  llie  name  of  Pumplirey,  AA'ho 
brought  iiim  back  to  Norwalk, 
A\diere  he  Avas  again  placed  in  the 
log  jail.  Dr.  D.  TiUien  Avas  call- 
ed to  attend  to  his  Avounds,  and 
after  a  Avliile  left  him  in  the  care  of 
D.  G.  Raitt  Avho  nursed  him  so  Avell 
that  they  had  all  healed  before  the 
time  of  liis  execution  ;  by  reason  of 
Avhicli  service  Raitt  acquired  and  has 
OA^er  since  borne  the  lionorable  title 
of  "Doctor.-' 
Capt.  Jolm  Boalt,  the  father  of  C. 
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L.  Boalt  Esq.,  Capt  Homy  Burt  one 
of  the  Burt  brothers  then  living  at 
Monroeville;  andJohnB.  Flemmond 
the  interpreter,  soon  after  the  escape 
of  the  Indians,  started  up  to  tl^e  Mi- 
ami Eiver  in  jHU-suit  of  Negoslieek 
and  Negossum  ;  before  arriving  at 
their  camp,  they  consulted  among 
themselves  as  to  the  best  course  to 
pursue  in  their  recapture,  and  final- 
ly agreed  that  Burt  who  was  dressed 
in  regimentals  or  nniform,  should  be 
introduced  to  the  Chief  and  princi- 
ple men  of  the  tribe,  as  the  Gover- 
nor of  Ohio,  who  had  come  to  de- 
mand the  giving  up  of  the  murder- 
ers. 

The  plan  succeeded  admirably, 
andNegosheek  was  immediately  de- 
livered over  to  them,  searched  and 
stripped  of  his  weapons,  and  taken 
in  custody  by  Burt.  The  chief  prom- 
ised that  Negossum  should  l)e 
brought  down  to  Norwalk,  within 
a  few  days  after,  but  at  the  same  time 
said  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the 
murder.  They  assured  him  if  such 
was  the  fact  he  v/ould  not  be  exe- 
cuted, and  Captain  Boalt  and  Flem- 
mond remained  behind  to  see  that 
the  promise  of  the  chief  was  kept. 
Burt  took  his  captive,  and  tyiwj,  a 
rope  around  his  body,  alYer  having 
fastenec'  his  arms  behind  him,  in 
company  with  some  friendly  Indians 
started  on  his  return,  making  direct 
for  the  shore  of  the  Lake.  The  i)arty 
halted  the  first  or  second  night  in 
the  woods,  and  a  wet  dreary  night  it 
^vas.  Burt  wished  to  have  a  lire 
built  but  could  not  do  it  himself 
He  finally  made  his  wishes  known 
to  the  other  Indians  by  signs,  and 
that  if  they  would  build  a  fire  for 
him,  he  would  on  the  next  day  ^ive 
them  a  quart  of  whisky  to  drink. 
They  accepted  his  oiler  and  set  about 
building  the  fire.  One  of  the  Indiaiis 
took  some  powder  from  his  horn,  and 
with  steel  and  flint  wrs  endeavoring 
to  flash  it  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
some  dry  leaves  on  fire,  when,  as  he 
was  bending  over  it  on  the  ground, 


the  powder  suddenly  ignited  and 
flashed  in  his  face  which  caused  him 
to  spring  up  witlt  a  sudden  bf>und 
several  feet  into  the  air.  This  slop- 
p>ed  operations  for  a  few  moments, 
but  Jiothing  daunted  by  the  failure, 
they  tried  again  iind  soon  succeeded. 
The  next  day  as  they  were  journe\'- 
ing  along,  Burt  who  had  forgoUeu 
his  promise  was  reminded  ot  it  by 
the  Indians,  who  liad  tried  by  vari- 
ous signs  but  failed  to  make  him  un- 
derstand what  they  meant.  In  the 
following  manner,  one  of  them  tip- 
ped up  his  powder  horn,  as  though 
he  would  turn  out  some,  got  down 
over  it  on  the  ground,  and  then,  as 
if  it  had  suddenly  exi^loded,  sprang 
up  into  the  air,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  evening  belbre.  The  savage 
pantomime  was  successful,  and  the 
Indians  got  their  promised  wliisky. 

After  reaching  the  Lake  shore 
the  fricndl.y  Indians  turned  back, 
and  Burt  continued  on  alone  with 
his  captive,  leadiiig  him  by  the  rope 
for  nine  or  ten  miles.  Once  Nego- 
sheek  thought  his  chance  to  escape 
had  come,  and  Avitli  a  spring  tried  to 
break  a^^■ay,  but  Burt,  who  was  a 
large,  muscular  man  in  the  prime  of 
ft  his  strength,  gave  him  a  few  jerks 
with  the  rope,  and  seizing  him  by 
the  shoulder,  shook  him  severely. 
Ai'ter  that  he  behaved  himself  bet- 
ter, and  made  no  more  ellbrts  to  get 
away. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  (yarrying river 
Burt  was  joined  by  Tupper,  and  per- 
haps others,  who  accompanied  him 
to  Norwalk.  Here  the  prisoner,  be- 
fore putting  him  in  jail,  was  again 
searched  to  see  that  he  had  no  wea- 
pons. A  closer  exann* nation  than 
the  one  first  made,  discovered  a 
knife  still  in  his  possession,  secreted 
which  had  no  doubt  been  given  him 
by  his  squaw  just  previous  to  his  de- 
parture from  home.  The  friends  of 
Burt  had  well  congratulated  him,  as 
they  did,  upon  his  safe  return.  Had 
the/savage  once  gotten  an  opportu- 
nity, Burt  would  no  doubt  have  been 
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added  to  the  list  of  victims  wlio  had 
lost  their  lives  b}^  his  hand,  and  it  is 
supijoscd  that  failing  to  make  his 
escape  b}^  killing  his  captor,  he  in- 
tended to  take  his  own  life  rather 
than  suffer  the  i)cnalty  of  the  law. 

Nogosheek  and  ]Megonal)a  now 
found  themselves  back  in  their  old 
quarters  again,  the  last  named  only 
arriving  a  day  or  two  sooner  than 
the  other.  They  were  soon  joined 
by  Negossum,  who  had  been  sent  on 
by  the  chief  according  to  agreement; 
while  they  rcmaincdin  confinement, 
Burt  often  came  over  from  Monroe- 
ville  to  assist  the  guard  in  taking 
care  of  them  over  night,  returning 
home  again  in  the  morning. 

On  Tuesday,  May  IS,  1819,  tlie 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Huron 
County  connnenced  its  session  in 
the  old  Conrt  House  now  used  as 
the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  whicli  then 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Court  House.  It  was  held  by  Hon. 
George  Tod,  father  of  Ex-Gov.  Tod, 
as  presiding  Judge,  and  Hons.  Jubez 
Wright,  Stephen  Meeker  and  Ezra 
Sprague  as  Associates.  James  Wil- 
liams, Esq.,  still  living  in  Norwalk, 
was  Clerk.  Lyman  Far  well,  now  a 
resident  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Vv-as 
Sheriff.  Hon.  Ebenezer  Lane,  now 
of  Sandusky,  was  Prosecuting  At- 
torney; he  was  assisted  in  tJie  trial 
of  tliis  case  b}^  Peter  Hitchcock,  Esq., 
afterwards  for  many  years  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Grand  Jury  for  the  term  were 
impanneled  on  the  same  day,  and  on 
Thursday  of  the  same  week  tliey  re- 
turned a  true  Bill  of  Lidictment 
against  the  Indians  for  murder  in 
the  first  degree.  For  the  benelit  of 
the  legal  Iraternity,  as  well  as  the 
curious  of  all  classes,  we  give  a  por- 
tion of  the  Indictment  which  is  in 
the  handwriting  of  Judge  Lane  : 

"The  Grand  Jurors  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  in  and  for  said  County  of  Huron, 
to  wit,  Henry  Jeffrey,  Tinker  R. 
Smith,  Isaac  Powers,  EKhu  Clary, 
John  Drewry,  Augustus  K.  Demick, 


Daniel  Curtiss,  Ezekiel  Barnes, 
James  Foreman,  Charles  Hubl^cl], 
Reuben  Pixley,  Henry  Barney,  Silas 
G.  Strong,  William  Gallup  and  Eli 
Ilolliday,  good  and  lawful  men  of 
said  County,  tlien  and  there  duly 
returned,  tried,  imjjanneled,  charged 
and  sworn  to  inquire  for  tlie  bod}^  of 
the  County  of  Huron,  do,  upoii  their 
oaths,  in  the  name  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  State  of  Ohio,  present 
and  iind  that  Negosheek,  an  Indian  of 
the  tribe  of  Ottawas,  and  Negonaba, 
a'^.  Indian  of  the  said  tribe,  and  Xegos- 
sum,  an  Indian  of  the  same  tribe,  at 
Lower  Sandusky  in  the  said  County 
of  Huron, ^^  on  the  21st  day  of  April 
in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  nineteen,  not  having  the 
fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  but 
moved  and  seduced  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Devil,  with  force  and  anns, 
in  and  upon  the  body  of  John  Wood, 
in  the  peace  of  God,  and  llic  State 
of  Ohio,  then  and  there  being  felon- 
ously,  unlawfully,  willfully,  purpose- 
ly, and  of  deliberate  and  premedi- 
tated malice  did  make  an  assault; 
and  the  said  Negosheek,  with  a  toin- 
aliawk  in  his  right  hand,  then  and 
there  held,  of  the  value  of  one  dol- 
lar, the  said  John  Wood,  in  and  upon 
the  head  of  him,  the  said  John  Wood, 
behind  the  left  ear  ot  him,  the  said 
John  Wood,  and  also  in  and  upon 
the  left  side  of  the  head,  over  the 
left  shoulder  of  him,  the  said 
Wood,  then  and  there  felonously, 
unlawfully,  willfully,  purposely, 
and  of  his  deliberate  and  premed- 
itated malice,  did  strike,  cut  and 
penetrate,  then  and  there  giving  to 
him,  the  said  John  Wood,  Avith  the 


*  XoTK.— The  reader  may  ask  how  Huron  Couniy,  ob- 
tained jurisdiction  of  this  case;  for  b.v  the  act  p.is'cd 
Feb.  1th  1609,  (See  Cha  e'.s  ^tatutes,  Vol  3,  pagf^  tiUO  ) 
Iluion  County  was  sot  olf  a.«  the  five  \vesiern-n:o.-;t  Gan- 
ges oftlic  Connecticut  Wc-tcru  Reserve;  bcinp:  that  part 
caUed  the  Fire  Lands.  But  by  reference  to  the  act  of 
Jan.  3] St  1815,  v,-hich  fully  organized  the  County;  (refer- 
ereuce  same  as  above,  pac:e  2120,)  a  portion  of  tlie  unor- 
ganized territory  west  of  the  P.eserve,  ;\nd  north  of  its 
south  line,  reaching  about  as  far  wee=tasthe  present 
western  boundaries  of  Sandusky  and  Ottawa  Count:c5,wa5 
attached  to  Huron  County,  for  judicial  purpose.-;  and  this 
extension  fully  covered  the  territory  where  the  oi'ense 
was  committed. 
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tomahawk  aforesaid,  in  and  upon  the 
head,  behind  the  left  ear  of  Jiira,  the 
said  John  Wood,  raid  also  in  and  upon 
the  left  side  of  the  head,  and  over 
the  left  shoulder  of  liim  the  said 
John  Wood,  two  mortal  wounds,  eacli 
of  the  breadth  of  three  inches,  and  of 
the  depth  of  three  inches,  of  which 
said  mortal  wounds  the  said  John 
Wood  then  and  there  instantly  died; 
and  the  said  Negonaba  and  the  said 
Negossuni,  at  the  time  of  coinmitting 
the  said  felony  and  murder,  by  the 
said  Negosheek,  in  the  manner  and 
form  aforesaid,  unlawfully,  felojious- 
ly,  wdllfully,  purposely,  and  of  their 
deliberate  and  premeditated  malice 
were  present,  aiding,  assisting,  abet- 
ting, counciling,  promising,  helx)ing, 
comforting,  and  maintaining  the  said 
Negosheek  in  the  felony  and  murder 
aforesaid,  in  manri^r  and  form  afore- 
said, to  do,  commit  and  peri^etrate. 

And  so  the  Jurors  aforesaid,  ui:)on 
their  oaths  aforesaid,  do  fin-ther  say 
that  the  said  Negosheek,  and  the 
said  Negonaba,  and  the  said  Negos- 
sum,  him  the  said  John  Wood,  then 
and  there,  in  manner  and  form  afore- 
said, felonously,  unlaAvfully,  willfully, 
purposely,  and  of  their  deliberate 
and  premeditated  malice,  did  kill 
and  murder,  contrary  to  the  form  of 
the  statute,  in  such  case  made  and 
provided,  and  against  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  State  of  Ohio.     '^-     * 

Then  follows  two  hke  counts, 
charging  Negonaba  as  principal  and 
Negosheek  and  Negossum  as  acces- 
sories in  the  killing  of  Bisliop. 

The  next  day,  Friday,  May  21st, 
the  trials  took  place.  The  "^Court 
room  was  crowded,  and  many,  un- 
able to  gain  admission  into  the  room 
were  congregated  in  the  yard  below. 
David  Abbot,  Esq.,  then  living  at 
the  old  County  Seat,  and  S.  Cowles, 
Esq.,  of  Cleveland,  appeared  as  at- 
torneys for  the  Indians.  Negonaba 
was  the  first  to  be  arraigned,  and 
the  indictment  was  read  and  inter- 
preted to  him  b}'  John  B.  Flemm  ond. 
He  plead  not  guilty.  A  jury  was 
7 


then  impanneled,  consisting  of  the 
following  named  persons,  to  wit: 
Josiah  iviimer}",  Ezra  Abbott,  Wil- 
liam Watkins,  Sylvester  Fomeroy, 
William  li.  Beebe,  Samuel  Spencer, 
Moody  Mears,  Daniel  ]\Iack,  Eoyal 
N.  Fowers,  Daniel  W.  Warren,  AVil- 
liam  Speers,  and  Isaac  Allen.  While 
the  jury  were  being  impanneled, 
Negonaba  was  called  up  to  challenge 
the  panel,  and  at  once  rejected  every 
red-headed  man  on  the  jury. 

Charles  C.Tupperwas  then  called 
and  sworn  as  a  witness,  and  testified 
as  follows:  that  an  Indian  by  the 
name  of  Chazee  told  him  that  he 
stox)pcd  about  twelve  miles  up  Fort- 
age  river,  at  the  cabin  of  the  mur- 
dered men — the  prisoners  having  pre- 
viously told  him  Avhere — and  saw 
them  lying  in  their  beds  covered  with 
blankets.  "  That  he,  Tupper,  under- 
stood the  Indian  language  some. 
Flere  the  prosecuting  attorney  of- 
fered to  prove  their  confessions  made 
before  Esquire  Fettibone,but  the  de- 
fense objected.  The  Court,  however, 
after  hearing  the  argument  on  both 
sides,  overruled  the  objection,  and 
permitted  the  confession  to  be  given. 
Witness  first  stated  that  noimproi^er 
infiuence  was  used  to  iriduce  them 
to  conless,  but  that  it  was  voluntary 
on  their  part.  He  said  Negonaba 
confessed  that  he  killed  George 
Bishop,  while  another  Indian  slew 
John  Wood  at  the  same  time ;  that 
he  Avas  intoxicated  at  the  time,  and 
that  he  took  some  property  from 
the  camp  and  hid  it.  Tupper  said  he 
found  the  property  at  the  place  where 
it  w^as  hid,  near  the  bank  of  Crane 
Creek;  the  property  was  produced  in 
Court  and  was  identified  by  the  wit- 
ness. 

Abiather  Shirley  testified  that  he 
and  Bishop  and  Av  ood  were  trapping 
together  on  Carrying  river,  about 
the  Sth  or  Dth  of  A])ril;  that  he  left 
them  about  the  middle  of  the  same 
month,  and  came  home.  He  also 
recognized  the  property  as  a  portion 
of  their  outfit. 
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Barnabas  Meeker  testified  to  the 
same  facts  as  Shirley,  and  other  wit- 
nesses testified  to  minor  matters, 
which  taken  with  the  rest  of  the  testi- 
mony left  no  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of 
the  prisoner.  Tlie  Prosecuting  At- 
torney w^as  so  well  satisfied  that  he 
waived  the  opening  argument,  but 
Cowles  read  the  law  and  made  a  few 
observations  on  the  evidence  in  iavor 
of  the  defense,  which  Avas  replied  to 
by  Judge  Hitchcock,  and  the  case 
was  given  to  the  jury,  who  soon  after 
rendered  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree. 

Negosheek  was  next  arraigned, 
plead  not  guilty,  and  was  tried  be- 
fore the  following  jurors,  viz:  An- 
thony Beers,  Samuel  Cochrane, 
Beckwith  Cook,  Jacob  llawhu,  John 
Barney,  Samuel  B.  Carpenter,  Ga- 
maliel Townsend,  Samuel  B.  Lewis, 
Joseph  Strong,  Jared  Ward,  Joseph 
Ozier  and  Levi  Cole.  The  same  tes- 
timony was  given  as  against  the  first 
prisoner,  and  of  course  the  same 
verdict  was  rendered.  It  appears 
that  Negossum,  the  boy,  was  then 
put  ui)on  trial,  but  after  a  portion  of 
the  evidence  was  heard,  the  Prose- 
cuting; Attorjiey  was  so  well  satis- 
fied of  his  innocence  that  he  entered 
a  7iolle  prosequi  on  the  indictment 
as  against  him,  and  he  was  discharg- 
ed from  custody.  His  accjuittal  was 
greeted  by  the  spectators  with  con- 
siderable applause. 

Negosheek  and  Negonaba  were 
then  asked  if  they  had  anything  to 
say  why  the  sentence  of  the  law 
should  not  be  pronounced  u])on 
them.  Neither  of  them  expressed  a 
wish  to  say  anything,  and  so  the 
Court  sentenced  them  to  be  hung  on 
Friday,  the  first  day  of  July  then 
next  following,  between  the  hours 
often  and  twelve  o'clock,  in  the  fore- 
noon of  said  day.  The  sherifT  then 
conducted  them  back  to  the  old  log 
jail  to  await  their  appointed  fate. 

The  time  of  their  execution  drew 
near.  Meanwhile  the  captives  were 
endeavoring  to  pass  the  time  as  best 


they  could.  The  ever  vigilant  eye 
of  the  guard  was  upon  them,  and  as 
they  had  once  escaped,  they  now 
were  watched  with  redoubled  faith- 
fulness. Several  times  after  their 
sentence  and  before  their  execution 
thinking,  as  they  no  doubt  did,  that 
the  punishment  they  were  about  to 
suffer  was  only  another  way  of  being 
choked  to  death,  they  essayed  to  try 
the  experiment  in  advance.  One  of 
them  would  lie  down  \\\)0\\  his  back 
on  the  fioor  and  the  other  getting 
astride  of  him  would  clasp  him  firm- 
ly about  the  neck  with  both  hands 
and  choke  him  until  he  was  nearly 
gone;  then  as  the  tight  grasp  was 
loosened  and  consciousness  returned 
he  would  slowly  arise,  sagely  and 
solemnly  shake  his  head,  and  exclaim, 
"Ugh,  no  good,  no  good!"  This 
would  be  repeated  by  the  other 
taking  his  place  and  going  through 
with  the  same  operation,  but  with 
no  better  success ;  it  was  "No  good, 
no  good,"  still. 

The  day  of  execution  at  length  ap 
rived,  and  a  warm  sultry  day  it  was," 
preceded,  perhaps,  by  slight  showers 
of  rain  the  day  before.  At  an  early 
hour  a  crowd  of  joeople  began  to 
assemble,  women  as  well  as  men. 
The  costumes  of  that  da}^  especially 
those  worn  on  the  Fire  Lands,  have 
been  many  times  described,  by  those 
Jiiore  familiar  with  them  than  tlie 
writer.  Sufiace  it  to  say  that  a  pair 
of — not  doe  skin  cassimere,  but 
genuine  buck  skin  x^ants  were  usual- 
ly worn  by  the  men.  This  article  of 
wearing  apparel,  as  is  well  known  to 
Pioneers,  will  become  much  elongat- 
ed by  being  wet,  and  will  also  shrink 
up  considerable  when  dried,  after 
being  soaked  with  water.  A  young 
man  living  down  toward  Huron,  had 
waded  through  creeks  and  wet  gra.-s 
on  his  way  up  toNorwalk  to  witness 
the  execution.  His  speed  beim:: 
much  impeded  on  the  way  by  liis 
pants  dragging  under  his  feet.  He 
began  to  stop  and  cutoff  pieces  from 
the  bottom  as  they  lengthened  down, 
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not  being  al3le  to  shorten  them  any 
other  way.  This  operation  was  re- 
peated several  times  before  they 
ceased  to  trouble  him  any  longer. 
After  his  arrival  at  Norwalk,  the  hot 
sun  began  to  shine  out,  and  soon 
dried  his  pants,  which  caused  them 
to  shrink  above  his  knees,  and  he 
became  almost  as  much  an  object  of 
attention  as  the  two  criminals. 

Among  others  present  on  the  oc- 
casion were  some  seven  or  eight  In- 
dians belonging  to  the  same  tribe  as 
the  p>risoners,  who  had  come  to  wit- 
ness the  execution.  Some  of  them 
had  assisted  the  whites  in  first  ar- 
resting the  murderers,  and  wlien 
they  escai)ed  from  jail  again  lent 
their  aid  in  recapturing  them.  The 
gallows  was  erected  on  a  knoll,  south 
side  of  Main  street  and  within  the 
bounds  of  the  lot  now  occupied  by 
A.  G.  Post,  Esq.,  the  i:)recise  spot 
said  to  be  near  the  fence  on  the  west 
side  of  the  lot,  and  about  eighty  feet 
from  the  street  walk.  A  rilie  com- 
pany, formed  one  or  two  years  be- 
fore, numbering  about  one  hundred 
men  under  command  of  Capt.  Henry 
Burt,  attended  the  execution  as  a 
guard  to  assist  the  civil  authorities. 
They  marched  to  the  jail  where  the 
prisoners,  after  being  dressed  in  their 
shrouds,  and  with  ropes  around  their 
necks,  were  taken  out  by  the  sheriff, 
placed  in  a  vragon  and  conducted  to 
the  gallows.  Of  the  proceedings 
there  the  writer  has  been  able  to 
learn  but  little.  They  had  often  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  they  might  be 
shot  rather  than  Ije  wei(/hed,  as  they 
termed  the  mode  of  punislnnent. 
The  sherilf  had  given  them  plenty  of 
whisky  to  drink  the  day  before,  and 
some  that  morning  but  still  they 
^^eemed  to  realize  the  awful  fate 
they  were  about  to  suffer,  and  vainly 
begged_  for  more,  to  drowii  their 
seuses,just  before  being  swung  olf 
they  were  asked  if  they  Jiad  any- 
tliing  to  say,  and  Nogosheek  s])oke  a 
few  words  in  broken  English  just 
what    it   was    no    one  now  reccol- 


lects,  he  had  previously  confessed 
the  murder  of  some  half  dozen  oth- 
er white  persons,  before  the  murder 
of  Wood  and  Bishop,  and  for  each 
victim  he  had  burnt  a  spot  on  one  of 
Ills  arms,  which  he  exhibited  to  the 
persons  to  whom  he  made  the  con 
fession. 

Just  as  the  fatal  drop  fc^ll,  some 
women  who  had  traveled  six  or  eight 
miles  to  attend  the  execution,  on 
seeing  the  bodies  of  the  Indians 
daiiglinginthe  air,  turned  away  their 
faces  and  began  to  cry,  dclaring  it  was 
too  bad  that  they  should  be  hung,  one 
can  not  well  understand  why  they 
should  take  such  pains  to  travel  that 
distance  on  purpose  to  witness  the  ex- 
ecution, if  they  really  behoved  what 
they  were  then  saying;  it  is  saie  to 
conjecture  that  their  grief  was  not 
of  long  duration. 

After  the  execution,  the  bodies 
were  taken  down,  placed  in  Collins 
and  buried  on  the  spot;  the  civil  olli- 
cers  and  all  the  military  tiien  march- 
ed back  to  Captain  John  BoaltV, 
and  were  furnished  with  a  bounti- 
ful repast  by  him,  a  sort  of  funeral 
discourse  was  then  preached  by  the 
Eev.  AVilliam  llanford,  a  Pre.-byte- 
rian  Clergyman,  after  which  tlic 
crowd  began  to  disperse. 

For  sometime  afterward  the  set- 
tlers of  this  vicinity  feared  that  the 
Indians  would  retaliate  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  comrads,  by  the 
murder  of  some  oftlie  pioneers,  and 
many  an  anxious  sleepless  nigiit  was 
passed  in  watching  their  families 
with  loaded  weapons  and  barred 
doors;  but  in  time  the  feeling  of 
peace  and  security,  began  to  return; 
and  the  accustomed  routine  of  daily 
pioneer  life  was  never  afterdisturljed 
by  the  appearance  of  the  dusky  \yai- 
rior,  armed  witli  murderous  lille, 
tomahawk  and  scali^ing-knife;  an»I 
thii'sting  for  the  blood  of  his  pah'-faccd 

victim. 

Copv  of  the  Indian  account,  t;!K'^'» 
from  the  first  Journal  of  the  C<.in- 
missioners  of  Huron  County: 
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May,  18. 1819  Cyrus  W.  Marsh,  for 

keeping  Indians 

May  19,  1819.  Luther  Chapiu  for 

ferriacje  of  ludians 

Moy  ]  9^181 9.  Jolni  B.  Plemmond, 

for  Indian  business 

May  19,  1819.  S.  Cowles,  Counsel 

for  Indians 

May  19,  1819.  J.  Piiniphrey  for 

bringing-  in  Indian, 

May  19, 1819.  C.  C.  Tupper,  for 

Indian  services c 

May  19.  1819,  D.  G.  Raitt,  for 

guarding  Indians 

lyiay  22.  1819,  J.  Boalt  for 

services  after  Indians 

Sept.  9,  1819,  M.  McKelvy,  for  furnisli 


ing  Tiipper  for  going  after  Indians.  .."^•).l  H] 
$15,50       Sept.  9,  1819.  John  B.  Flemmond,  for 

services  hanging  Indians $4  00 

$10,00       Sept.  IJ.  1819,  Ezra  Abbott,  for  nui- 

king  frallows,  coilins  and  slirouds..  .S2I  00 
$44,00      Sept.  11,  1819,  J,  Boalt,  for  taking 

care  of  Indians §1]  qq 

.$25,00      Oct.  21.  1819,  Charles  Soules,  for 

guarding  Indians 830,00 

$25,00      Dec.  7, 1819.  A.  Loomis  for  digging 

graves  for  Indians .". $1 ,00 

,•1.32,25      Feby.  19,  1820.  K.  Lockwood,  for 

])resents,  for  Indians.." .<^1.5,00 

.$9,00      Feby.  21,  1820.  D.  Tilden,  for 

attendance  0]i  Indians •.  .$35,00 

$27,00  Feby.  21, 1820,  Ordered  tliat  there  will  not  be 
any  more  Indian  accounts  andited. 
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To  my  former  reports,  in  regard  to 
the  earl}^  settlement  of  Bronson,! 
present  the  following  items. 

John  D.  Hosldns,  was  born  in  Lan- 
sing, Cayuga  Connty  N.  Y.  1791. 
Betsey  Kennoly  liis  wife;  born  April, 
1 5th,  1799.  Moved  from  Manchester, 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  settled  on  Lot  11. 
Section  3,  in  June  ISIS.  lie  died 
Jnne  2Gth  1831.  Mrs.  Iloskins  for 
second  husband,  married  Zadock 
Weeks;  for  third  Iiusband  Geo.  11. 
Woodruff.  She  died  in  Norwich, 
June  1st  1S58.  Of  their  Children, 
Charles  Hoskins,  now  living  in 
Penn.  was  l)orn  in  Manches- 
ter; January  21st  1817.  Hiram,  born 
in  Mancliesler,  died  in  Peru, in  1812. 
Harriet  and  Laban,  born  in  Bronson; 
both  died  in  I'eru,  the  former  in  1810. 

Daniel  Brighlman  was  born  Oct. 
IGth  1771;  in  i.ittle  Compton,  Rhode 
Island.  His  wife,  Ehzabcth  Brow- 
nell,  boi'iuNov.  11th  1781,  in  Little 
Compton,  Ithode  Island,     Settled  on 


Lot.  No.  5.  Section  3.  in  1823.  Mrs. 
Brightman  died  Sept.  29th  1831.  Mr. 
Brightman  died  August  27th  1851. 
Of  their  children,  (all  born  in  Genoa) 
Gilbert  was  born  March  2G(h  1802. 
Elizabeth,  Nov.  2d,  1808.  Anna,  Feb- 
ruary 25th  1809,  Pardon,  April  9th 
ISll'.  Harriet  and  Harry,  (  twins) 
born  Sept.  16th  1813.  Alfred  and 
Alvin,  twins;  born  elan.  11th  ISIS. 
The  following  are  now  living;  Eliza- 
beth (Mrs.  Parks,)  in  Bronson;  Par- 
don and  Alfred  in  Sherman;  Alvin  in 
Bronson  on  the  place  where  they 
fu'st  settled. 

Lemon  Cole  born  in  Scipio,  Cavn- 
ga  County,  N.  Y.  Sept.  2d  1791.  liis 
\vife,  Hannah  Willson,  born  in  New 
Jersey  Dec.  20tli  1801.  In  ISLS 
bought  Lot  33.  Sec.  1.  made  sonio 
improvement,  but  did  not  move  onto 
it  till  1825.  He  died  March  1th  lb<.;2. 
(Was  the  third  white  child  born  m 
Sci])io,  Cayuga  County  N.  Y.) 

Edward'L.X'ole  born  eJanuary  22d 
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1799,  in  Scipio,  Cayuga  County  N.  Y. 
His  wife  Mary  Pancost,  born  January 
1st,  1803,  in  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Cole  in  1818,  bought  Lot  27.  Sec.  4. 
cleared  ten  acres;  married  and  moved 
on  in  1821.  He  died  June  loth,  1859. 

Ezra  Herrick,  born  April  25th, 
1770  in  Vermont.  His  wife  Catharine 
Lott,  born  Feb.  19th,  17G3,  in  New 
Jersey.  Emigrated  from  the  State  of 
New  York  January  1818.  Settled  on 
Lot  10.  Sec.  3.  Of  their  cliildren,  Lott 
was  born  May  llth,  1795;  Ezra  Jr. 
was  born  Oct.  10th,  1793;  Ephraim 
W.  born  Jan.  21st,  1799;  Abel  born 
Aug.  9th,  1800.  Mrs.  Herrick  died 
July  12th,  1812;  Mr.  Herrick  died 
Dec.  24th,  1853;  Lott  Herrick  is  now 
living  in  Newville,  DeKalb  Co.,  In- 
diana; Ephraim  W.  Herrick  now  liv- 
ing in  Bronson,  on  the  place  where 
they  first  settled. 

Time  of  the  death  of  some  of  the 
earl}^  settlers  of  Bronsou;  not  before 
mentioned; 

Steward  Southgate  father  of  K.  S. 
Soiithgate;  died,  Sept.  29th,  1820 aged 
72  years.  K.  S.  Southgate,  March 
9th,  1838;  Anna  C.  Southgate  May  2d, 
184G;  Rebecca  Deming  March  7th, 
18G0;  Loretta  SutlifF,  May  251h,  1859, 
Abigail  Guthrie  (Mrs.  Leonard,) 
March  12th,  1837;  Henry  Terry,  Oct. 
2d,  1813;  Simon  Ammerman,  'jMarch 
11th,  18G0;  Anna  Ammerman,  Feb. 
7th,  1851; Thomas  Hagaman,  Auj^-.  5th 
1851;  Wm.  W.  Bekwith  Aug.  l9th, 
18G1;  x\pollos  Fav,  March  21st,  ISGl; 
NelHe  Hagaman,  Dec.  15th,  1862; 
Abba  Guthrie,  Aug.29tl],182G;Eben 
Guthrie  Oct.  20th,  1855. 

Stephen  Stilwell  a  native  of  Ver- 
mont. Lydia  Tryon  his  wife,  was  born 


in  Weathersfield;  Connecticut.  They 
settled  on  the  Peninsula  in  18ll. 
She  died  in  Bronson,  Oct.  Gth,  18G2; 
aged  99  years,  9  months,  and  15  days; 
had  lived  in  Bronson  IG  jeRvs. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  the  follow- 
ing casualties  which  have  occured  in 
Bronson.  On  the  15th,  April  1821, 
Spooner  Smith  was  struck  on  the 
head  b}''  a  falling  tree;  remained  in- 
sensible twenty-four  hours,  when  lie 
expired;  was  buried  on  the  17th,  on 
which  day  there  was  one  of  the  most 
severe  nortlieast  snow  storms  ever 
experienced  here.  Tliis  casualti}"  was 
on  the  farm  of  Major  Eben  Guthrie. 

In  June  of  1831;  John  D.  Hoskins 
had  ai}iece  of  late  planted  corn,  which 
the  raccoons  were  intent  on  pulling 
up.  He  w^ent  out  in  the  evening  and 
having  treed  one,  on  a  small  sapling, 
commenced  cutting  it  down;  the  ax 
glanced  and  the  whole  bit  went  into 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  penetrating  to  the 
bone;  great  elForts  were  made  to 
save  life  and  limb,  but  lockjaw  (tet- 
anus) having  supervened,  Drs.  San- 
ders and  Tilden  removed  the  limb, 
but  could  not  save  his  life;  he  died 
June  2Gth,  1831. 

In  an  early  day  (year  not  now 
known, )  "Wm.  Munsel,  an  early  set- 
tler; was  hilled  by  the  fall  of  a  tree. 
This  was  a  little  east  of  Bronson  Cen- 
ter. 

Ililos  Cole,  son  of  David  Cole;  an 
early  settler  in  Bronson,  was  killed 
by  the  fall  of  a  tree;  this  was  on  Lot 
IG.  Section  3.  This  was  Januarv  5tl], 
1825. 

Halsey  Clark,  brother  of  Lester 
Clark  of  Norwalk,  Avas  killed  by  the 
fall  of  a  tree;  March  9th,  1S32. 
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[From  the  S  andusky  Register.] 

THE  SANDUSKY  CLARION;  OR  EVENINGS  WITH  THE 

PIONEERS. 


EVENING  THE  EIGHTH. 


Bein;>:  obliged  to  2"atlier  our  infor-     the  information  2:iven  in  this  and  the 


mation  for  these  articles  by  piece 
meal,  getting  a  little  here  and  a  little 
there,  a  little  of  one  and  a  little  of 
another,  one  thing  suggesting  anoth- 
er perhaps  quite  out  of  harmony  in 
time,  we  early  saw  that  all  sys- 
tem would  be  quite  impossible.  This 
is  our  apology  for  going  at  this  time 
back  of  our  "text  book,  the  Clarion^ 
to  save  up  some  scraps  of  the  earlier 
history  of  this  vicinity. 

Among  the  very  early  settlers  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Huron  River  was 
Mr.  Asa  Smith,  the  father  of  Mr.  W. 
B.  Smith,  Sr.,  who  has  been  for  more 
than  half  a  century  a  citizen  of  San- 
dusky, and  so  far  as  we  know  is  the 
only  survivor  among  us  of  the  little 
band  who  settled  here  prior  to  the 
war  of  1812. 

Mr.  Asa  Smith  was  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  September,  1700.  The 
place  ol  his  nativity  and  the  day  of 
his  birth  are  not  known  to  us.  At 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
22d  day  of  Sei^tember,  TI05,  he  mar- 
ried, as  his  second  wife,  a  Mrs.  Brown, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Hannah 
Richmond  and  who  was  born  at 
Dighton,  Massachusetts  March  21, 
1774.  In  the  spring  of  1790  they 
moved  to  Long  Jshnul,  where  they 
resided  one  year  and  where  was  borji, 
August  IGth,  \\^.  R,  their  eldest  son, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  of 


following  "evenings." 

Preferring  the  music  to  which  the 
"tread  of  empire"  keeps  step,  to  the 
roar  of  the  ocean  breakers  on  Long 
Island,  Mr.  Smith  gathered  togeth- 
er his  worldly  goods  and  in  the  spring 
of  1797  emigrated  with  his  fainily  in- 
to the  interior  of  New  York,  at  that 
time  the  New  Englander's  ''West." 
To-daj^  a  trip  from  Long  Island 
through  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  to 
the  interior  of  New  York,  is  both 
pleasant  and  easy.  Not  so,  however, 
sixty-six  years  ago.  At  that  time 
the  rivers,  and  the  streams  empty- 
ing nito  them,  formed  the  most  avail- 
able and  almost  the  only  practicable 
routes  of  travel  into  the  interior. — 
Making  his  way  up  the  North  River, 
now  called  the  Hudson,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mohawk,  Mr.  Smith  put  his 
family  and  effects  into  a  small  bat- 
teau  and  started  to  trace  the  wind- 
ings of  that  river  to  its  source  and 
thence  strike  some  of  the  branches 
of  the  Oswego,  which  drains  the  val- 
ley of  the  lake  districts  of  the  interi- 
or of  New  York.  We  are  unable  to 
find  any  authentic  history  of  thi< 
route*  but  believe  the  journey  was 
made  by  passing  up  some  branches 
of  the  Mohawk  until  near  the  streams 
which  empties  into  the  OneidaJLi_kt\ 

*At  or  near  Jioiiic  was  a  canal  offroin  two  totiv«'  iiiili* 
in  length,  from  tlio  Mohawk  to  Wood  Ciet-k;  which  ciui'- 
tics  into  Oneida  Ljike. —  [Ed. 
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thence  down  tliis  lake  and   through 
the  Oneida  River  into   the   Oswego. 

Parsing  up  the  Oswego,  they  en- 
tered the  outlet  of  the  Cayuga  Lake, 
and  crossing  the  latter  they  started 
uj)  the  outlet  of  the  Seneca  Lake, 
known  as  the  Seneca  River.  AVhen 
a  few  miles  from  the  mouth  of  tliis 
river  they  encountered  the  falls  and 
were  obliged  to  get  the  boat  and  its 
lading  and  passengers  carried 
around  them  by  land.  Entering  the 
Seneca  Lake  they  passed  sixteen 
miles  up  the  eastern  shore  aud  set- 
tled at  Romulus,  where  they  resided 
until  1810. 

In  the  Spring  of  1810,  Mr.  Smith 
decided  to  make  another  effort  to 
reach  the  mythical  "West,"  and  star- 
ted for  Ohio  with  the  purpose  of  set- 
tling on  or  near  Huron  river.  Trav- 
eling by  wagons,  they  reached  Bhick 
Rock  sometime  in  May.  At  that 
lime  there  was  no  i^ort  at  Biiflalo, 
and  all  shipping  to  and  from  tlie  east 
end  of  Lake  Erie  was  taken  on  or 
put  off  at  Black  Rock.  At  the  latter 
place  they  took  a  vessel  whicli  car- 
ried them  as  far  as  Cleveland,  and 
there  they  were  left,  as  the  master 
of  the  vessel  said  he  knew  of  no  Land- 
iug  place  nearer  the  Huron  than 
Cleveland.  TJiere  they  were  obliged 
to  remain  one  week  before  they 
could  procure  a  craft  of  any  kind  to 
take  them  uj)  the  shore  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Huron.  This  was  a  very  vex- 
atious delay  to  the  emigrants,  as  the 
season  was  passing  away  and  they 
were  anxious  to  reach  their  new 
home  in  time  to  make  some  provis- 
ion^during  the  Summer  for  the  Win- 
ter which  was  to  follow.  TheSpriiig 
and  Summer  months  were  always 
most  valuable  time  to  the  emigrants. 
The  delay,  however,  regretted  as  it 
was  by  them,  furuishes  us  a  little  ep- 
isode which  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing, as  it  ena])les  us  to  give  a  few 
items  of  Lake  Shore  In'story,  spied 
out  by  \diat  might  be  called  a  boy- 
ish adventure;  but  not  an  adventure 
just  of  the  kind  most  sought  after  by 
the  boys  of  to-day. 


W.  B.  Smith  at  this  time  was  a  lad 
of  nearly  fourteen  years,  and  he,  in 
company  with  a  half-brother  mu\  a 
young  man  from  the  vessel  which 
brought  them, to  Cleveland,  were  too 
eager  to  reach  the  new  home  to 
brook  delay,  and  conceived  the  plan 
of  following  the  beach  of  the  Lake 
to  the  Huron.  Thus  on  a  pleasant 
Thursday  morning  in  early  June  they 
set  oH'on  their  journey.  Thc^y  often 
encountered  little  streams  that  were 
very  deep  where  they  entered  the 
Lake;  but  as  the  latter  was  still  and 
clear  they  soon  discovered  that  they 
could  wade  around  them  on  the  sand 
bars  which  usually  surround  the  out- 
lets of  these  streams.  The  Rocky 
river  was  the  first  real  obstruction 
with  which  they  met.  They  follow- 
ed up  the  east  bank  of  this  stream, 
waded  the  rapids,  and  again  returned 
to  the  Lake.  The  shore  thus  far  had 
been  mostly  low,  and  the  beach 
furnished  a  delightful  footi^ath.  Soon, 
however,  it  grew  more  bold,  anon 
became  rocky  with  the  sand  i)alh 
running  along  at  the  foot,  but  after  a 
time  the  beach  was  lost  and  the  deep 
Avater  laved  the  sides  of  the  bold 
rocks  which  hung  many  feet  above 
them.  There  seemed  no  way  but  to 
turn  back,  until  they  at  last  saw  a 
tall  tree  which  had  fallen  with  the 
top  in  the  water,  while  the  roots  still 
clung  to  the  edge  of  the  rocks  above. 
AVading  out  to  the  branches  of  this 
tree,  they  reversed  the  usual  process 
and 'chm'bed  it  up  from  the  top  to 
the  roots,  when  they  found  thej^  had 
surmounted  the  diilicully,  ajid  re- 
sumed their  journey.  Just  atnight- 
i^dl  they  came  to  the  Black  river  and 
stayed  with  a  man  by  the  luame  of 
Perry,  who  had  a  hut  about  one  half 
amiiefrom  the  mouth  of  the  river 
on  the  east  side. 

On  Friday  morning  they  were 
passed  over  the  river  in  a  canoe  kept 
by  John  Reed,  who  lived  in  another 
hut  immediately  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river.  On  Friday  they  found  good 
walking  all  day;  but  rations  did  not 
come  regular — indeed,  the}^  got  none 
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at  all,  and  were  so  busied  with  their 
jottings  b}^  the  way  that  thc}^  made 
but  slow  progress,  so  that  wlien  they 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Vermill- 
ion River  it  was  again  almost  night. 
Here  they  found  a  man  named  Stur- 
gis  who  had  a  canoe  and  set  them 
over  the  river.  Passijig  up  the  shore 
about  one  mile,  they  came  to  Capt. 
Austin's  who  was  an  "Old  Salt,"  he 
having  earned  his  title  by  a  long 
life  on  the  ocean,  had  been  several 
times  to  China,  and  had  visited  al- 
most every  imx)ortant  port  in  the 
world.  Night  having  overtaken  them 
again,  they  here  asked  for  supper 
and  lodging.  They  were  told  that 
there  was  not  one  mouthful  of  any 
kind  of  food  in  the  cabin;  but  they 
could  stay  all  night.  Wearied  by  the 
rambles  of  the  da}^  they  stretched 
themselves  upon  the  puncheon  floor 
of  the  cabin  and  soon  forgot  their 
hunger.  The  air,  however  grew  cold, 
and  as  the}^  had  no  covering,  the 
night  was  passed  uncomfortabh^  In 
the  moriiing  they  resumed  their 
journey  accompanied  by  ihe  Oa]>- 
tain,  who  went  in  quest  of  food  for 
his  family.  When  about  two  miles 
from  Austin's  they  came  upon  a  new 
log  cabin,  built  in  the  spring,  and 
occupied  by  a  man  named  Geoj-ge 
Shered,  The  travelers  made  their 
wants  known  and  were  soon  provi- 
ded for  in  a  truly  rjionecr  style.  Mrs. 
8.  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  hav- 
ing some  corn  meal,  she  soon  had  a 
"Johnny  Cake"  tilted  before  the  fire 
on  a  board,  from  which,'wlien  baked, 
she  broke  off  a  corner  and  browned  it 
for  coil'ee.  The  chiinney  was  filled 
with  i)igeons'  breasts  which  had  been 
pickled  in  brine  a  few  days,  and 
tlien  sticking  them  on  sharpened 
sticks  they  were  being  ftlrther  cured 
in  the  snioke.  These  were  sliced 
and  fried  in  a  pan  with  butter;  for 
they  had  "a  cow  in  the  family,"  and 
indulged  such  luxuries  as  milk  and 
butter.  JMr.  Smith  says  the  meal  was 
a  good  one,  and  declares  to  this  day 
that  he   never  ate  anything  which 


tasted  better.  The  pigeons'  breasts 
were  a  rarity  and  were  obtained  in 
the  following  manner:  Mr.  Shered 
observed  a  few  days  before  the  time 
of  which  we  write,  that  they  were  Hy- 
ing very  thickly  about  the  top  of  a 
large  tree,  and  cutting  an  Indian's 
ladder  he  climbed  the  tree  and  with 
a  club  with  a  swingle  attached  to  the 
end,  beat  down  large  numbers  of 
them. 

About  noon  on  Saturday  they 
reached  the  mouth  of  Old  Woman 
Creek,  and  took  dinner  with  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Keyes.  Just  at  dusk, 
on  Saturday  night,  they  reached  the 
willow  bushes  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Huron  River.  Finding 
no  signs  of  life  save  a  little  trail  u]) 
the  east  bank  of  the  river,  they  were 
somewhat  at  a  loss  what  course  to 
pursue,  but  started  on  the  trail,  when 
they  heard  the  sound  of  oars  off  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  running 
down  to  the  beach,  hailed  two  men 
in  a  boat  and  were  told  to  follow  the 
I)ath.  After  groping  along  up  the 
east  bank  of  the  river  about  one 
mile  to  where  the  high  lands  come 
down  to  the  river  and  cut  off  the 
marsh,  they  came  to  Hirman  Rus- 
sell's log  tavern,  and  to  the  end  of 
their  journey. 

After  resting  on  the  Sabbath  and 
reconnoitering  the  position  of  mat- 
ters, young  Smith  concluded  to  set 
himself  to  work,  and  on  Monday  morn- 
ing made  a  proposition  to  his  land- 
lord. Mr.  Russell  being  in  want  of 
help,  hired  him  and  sent  him  up  the 
river  where  he  had  a  farm,  to  plant 
some  corn. 

After  working  through  the  week, 
and  as  he  was  about  to  return  (o  the 
mouth  of  the  river  on  Saturday  atler- 
noon,  he  heard  a  boat  passinguj)  the 
river,  and  hailing  it  he  learned  that 
the  family  had  just  arrived  at  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Pluron. 

Huron  was  at  that  time  quite  a 
small  town,  containing  some  seven 
or  eight  log  cabins,  situated  an  own- 
ed as  follows:     RusselFs  log  tavern, 
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a  "  two  story  "  log  cabin,  both  stories 
on  the  ground  however,  situated 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  above 
the  present  raih'oad  bridge,  up  on 
the  first  high  ground  that  comes 
down  to  the  river.  Mr.  Russell  had 
also  a  little  log  trading  house,  which 
stood  near  his  double  log  cabin. 
There  was  also  a  little  cabin  below 
the  tavern,  which  stood  down  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  This  was  occu- 
pied by  a  man  named  Delgarn.  These 
were  all  the  buildings  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river.  On  the  west  bank 
were  five  cabins,  scattered  along  up 
the  Lake  shore  about  one  half  a  mile 
a  X3art.  The  first,  standing  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  was  occupied  by 
Alfred  Ruggles,  who  worked  at  tlie 
smithing  business,  and  was  the  man 
who  made  for  Seemo  the  "  spontoon  " 
with  which  he  murdered  Gibbs,  as 
was  proven  by  the  fragment  of  the 
instrument  found  in  the  murdered 
man's  skull  and  recognized  by  Rug- 
gles. One  son  now  resides  in  Groton, 
near  the  Seven  IMile  House.  The 
next  was  occupied  by  Daniel  Curtis ; 
one  son  is  now  living  on  the  "Curtis 
Farm,"  three  miles  west  of  Huron. 
rhe  next  cabin  was  empty  at  this 
time,  and  as  it  stood  on  a  piece  of  land 
purcliased  by  Mr.  Smith  for  a  farm, 
the  family  moved  into  it  and  were 
thus  provided  with  a  home.  Of  the 
^wo  cabins  still  west  of  this,  one  was 
occupied  by  0.  Downing;  a  son  of 
Mr.  Downing  lived  for  many  years 
)n  the  "  Big  Brook,"  west  of  Huron. 
Phe  other  cabin,  like  the  one  on  the 
arm  bought  by  Smith,  was  abandon- 
ed, and  we  know  nothing  as  to  who 
erected  them. 

Such  was  Huron  in  1810  as  seen 
)y  our  informant.  In  1811  or  1812 
I  man  named  Sprague  x)utux)acabin 
)n  the  east  side  of  the  river,  below 
Delgarn's,  S])rague  was  an  officer, 
I  captain,  our  informant  says,  in  the 
'Huron  Rangers,"  a  squad*^of  some 
-hirty  men  organized  in  tlie  fall  after 
lull's  surrender,  for  the  defense  of 
ho  frontier.  A  block  house  was 
8 


built  near  the  mouth  of  the  Huron, 
a  little  below  Sprague's  cabin,  and 
another  at  Parkers,  about  three 
miles  above  Milan,  on  the  high  bank 
of  the  river.  The  *' Rangers"  stood 
guard  at  these  points  and  held  them- 
selves ready  to  defend  the  frontier, 
when,  and  in  such  manner  as  occa- 
sion required,  by  scouting,  guard 
duty,  &c.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  they  had  a  brush  with  the  In- 
dians on  the  Peninsula  in  the  fall  of 
1812,  in  which  five  of  their  party  were 
killed,  among  the  rest  Y.  Ramsdell 
and  J.  Wingus;  and  Jonas  Lee  was 
badly  wounded. 

AVe  believe  there  is  no  official 
record  left  of  the  doings  of  this  little 
military  bod}^  as  the  returns  made 
by  its  officers  were  burned  in  the 
State-house  which  was  destroyed  at 
Chillicothe.  We  have  somewhere 
seen  it  stated  that  they  were  under 
command  of  one  Captain  Cotton  and 
mustered  thirty  men.  Thirty-three 
names  were  down,  but  three  of  them 
refused  to  muster. 

In  the  year  1811  a  man  named 
George  De  Zang,  who  was  married 
to  the  second  daughter  of  ^[rs.  Smith, 
by  her  first  husband,  a  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Brown,  came  on  and  erected  a 
cabin  on  the  east  part  of  the  lot  pur- 
chased by  Asa  Smith.  He  had  lost 
one  hand  in  a  saw  mill  and  was  thus 
disabled  for  the  kind  of  labor  needed 
in  a  new  country,  and  finding  but 
little  of  such  labor  as  they  could  do, 
he  got  tired  of  pioneer  life  and  re- 
turned to  New  York.  Mrs.  De  Zang 
is  still  living  and  resides  at  Monro e- 
ville.  The  wife  of  Sur£:eon  Cooke 
of  the  101st  0.  V.  I.  is  a  daughter. 

There  was  no  school  at  Huron  be- 
fore the  war.  The  first  school  was 
in  the  winter  of  lSlG-17,  and  was 
taught  by  Frederick  Chapman  in  a 
little  cooper  shop  on  the  old  "Chap- 
man farm,"  west  of  tlie  town  and 
near  the  "Curtis  farm." 

Mr.  Smith  does  not  remember  that 
there  were  any  regular  meetings  in 
Huron,  but  remembers  that  Rev.  A. 
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Coe  and  a  man  named  IL  JeiFery, 
who  came  from  New  York,  and  set- 
tled about  live  miles  up  the  river,  on 
the  Avest  side,  used  to  meet  at  his 
father's  house  and  have  religious 
conversation. 

In  the  spring  of  1811,  a  man  named 
Benton  moved  his  family  into  the 
unoccupied  cabin  west  of  Smith's. 
The  entire  family  was  sick  at  one 
tirfie  in  the  tall.  The  neighbors  had 
to  take  the  whole  care  of  them  and 
doctor  them  also,  as  there  was  no 
doctor  nearer  than  Cleveland.  Mr. 
S.  remembers  watching  -one  night 
with  them,  when  one  of  the  boys,  a 
lad  about  his  own  age,  died.  This 
was  the  first  death  at  Huron. 


The  double  log  cabin,  known  as 
Captain  Hiram  IlusselPs  Tavern  was 
quite  an  "institution"  in  the  early 
dn ys  of  Huron  County.  It  was  a  sort 
of  Town  Hall  for  a  very  large  section 
of  the  country.  It  was  headquarters 
for  all  military  operations.  Frequent 
war  meetings  were  held  there  in 
1812,  to  devise  means  and  organize 
for  defense.  At  this  house,  in  the 
fall  of  1812,  was  held  the  first  nation- 
al election  ever  held  in  all  this 
country,  and  some  men  are  now  liv- 
ing who  cast  their  vote  there  for  the 
re-election  of  James  Madison.  We 
believe,  however,  this  was  not  the 
first  election  held  on  the  Fire  Lands, 
although  we  have  so  seen  it  stated. 


GENEALOGY    OF    EZRA  WOOD,  ONE    OF  THE  FIRST  SET- 
TLERS OF  CLARKSFIELD. 


Dr.  Samuel  Wood  was  born  and 
educated  in  England;  and  was  able 
and  skillful  in  his  profession.  He 
came  from  Elngland  in  early  life  to 
Boston,  and  thence  to  Long  Island, 
and  thence  to  Norwalk  Ct.,  of  which 
l^lace  he  was  one  of  the  first  settlers. 
He  there  married  Rebecca  Benedict; 
soon  after,  with  six  other  families  he 
moved  to  Danbury  Ct.,  and  was 
among  the  first  settlers  there.  He 
died  in  1714,  leaving  one  son;  Sam- 
uel who  was  born  in  Danbury. 

Samuel  married  Sarah  Cornwall, 
and  had  four  sons,  John,  Samuel, 
Lemuel,  Daniel,  and  one  daughter. 

John  married  Abigail  Gibbs  of 
Litchfield,  had  five  sons;  John,  Eli- 
jah, David,  Benjamin,  Reserve,  and 
three  daughters;  Abigail,  Sarah  and 
Lucy.  Capt.  John  Wood  died  Au 
11th,  1775  aged  60  years,  and 
gail  his  wife  died  March  2d, 
aged  78  years. 


Ab!- 
1790, 


David  Wood  married  Catharine 
Gregory,  had  three  sons;  David,  Nath- 
aniel, Ezra  and  three  daughters, 
Anna  Sarah  and  Catharine.  Major 
David  Wood  was  killed  by  the  ialling 
of  a  tree,  Feb.  15th,  1796,  aged  48 
years. 

Ezra  Wood  was  born  in  Danbury 
Ct.  Aug.  14th,  1791  and  Oct.  27th, 
1716  married  Nancy  Rowland  who 
was  born  in  Carmel,  N.  Y.Sept.'17th. 
1797.  They  moved  to  Clarksiield 
Ohio,  Nov.  181h,  1818.  Their  chil- 
dren are  as  follows. 

Maria  Catharine,  born  in  Danbury 
Ct.  Aug.  20th,  1818.  David  Edwin, 
born  March  12th,  1822,  died  Julv  22d, 
1825.  William  Henry  born  March 
14tli,  1825.  Nathaniel  Erastus  born 
March  12th,  1832.  Daniel  Rowland 
born  Nov.  11th,  1838.  The  four  last 
named  were  born  in  Clarksfield. 
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OLIVER  CULVER— CLBYEL/iND  IN  179 G. 


Readers  ^YllO  attended  tlie  Pioneer 
Celebration  at  Newburc:  a  few  years 
ago,  will  remember  the  venerable 
form  and  presence  of  Oliver  Culver, 
an  early  Cleveland  pioneer  from 
Western  New  Toi'k.  Mr.  Culver  is 
still  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Roclies- 
ter,  and  though  he  has  passed  his 
eighty-sixth  year,  he  retains  his 
health  and  activity  of  mind  to  a  rare 
degree.  The  editor  of  the  Rocliester 
Express  recently  had  a  pleasant  visit 
with  Mr.  Culver,  and  from  some  in- 
teresting memoranda  publislied  in 
that  paper  we  clip  as  follows: 

As  early  as  1795,  Mr.  Culver  join- 
ed a  Company  wdio  were  bound  for 
the  Connecticut  lands  in  Ohio.  He 
saw  no  first  families  in  JBufFaJo,  but 
Nature  had  it  her  own  way  there. 
Returning  in  the  fall,  lie  went  home 
to  report  progress,  but  in  '96  again 
accompanied  a  similar  expedition  to 
Cleveland.  This  time  they  cleared 
six  acres  on  the  present  site  of  that 
city,  and  planted  corn  ;  they  also  cut 
a  road  through  the  woods  to  a  white 
settlement  in  Pennsylvania. 

He  spent  three  years  in  Cleveland 
altogether.  Li  1804  he  opened  a 
store  there  on  his  own  account.  Had 
a  boat  built  and  bought  his  stock 
(157  bis.  of  salt  at  S13  a  bbl.)  at 
ochenectad}',  paddled  his  own  canoe 
up  the  Mohawk  to  Oswego,  thence 
by  water  to  Lewiston,  thence  over- 
land to  Black  Rock,  and  shipped 
again  on  the  ''Good  Intent"  (the  jirst 
boat  built  on  the  American  side)  at 
Krieforhis  destination.    The  round 


trip  occupied  three  weeks,  a  sufficient 
time  noAV-a-days  to  ti'averse  the 
ocean  and  half  the  continent.  Here 
he  carried  on  a  brisk  business  of 
trade  and  barter  with  the  Aborigines, 
and  the  new^  settlers  as  far  west  as 
Detroit,  and  down  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  furs  and  produce,  white  lish,  cat- 
tle, iSzc.  Mr.  C.  relates  that  in  the  win- 
ter of  this  year,  the  mail  carrier  was 
taken  sick,  and  he  threw  the  mail 
bags,  weighing  twent.y  pounds,  on 
his  back  and  performed  his  journey 
on  skates,  from  Cleveland  to  Huron, 
a  distance  of  forty  miles,  in  the  space 
of  four  hours.  This  feat  should  have 
entitled  him  to  the  franking  priv- 
ilege. 

He  says  he  sold  his  salt  at  three 
dollars  per  bushel,  the  price  he  liad 
paid  a  barrel  and  purchased  at  that 
rate  of  exchange  thirteen  yoke  of 
oxen,  which  he  drove  east  through 
the  wilderness  to  Irondequoit  Land- 
ing. 

His  last  voyage  from  Cleveland 
was  in  1S05,  when  lie  bought  a  bark 
canoe,  seventy-eight  feet  long,  and 
seven  feet  wide,  lined  with  two  coats 
of  cednr,  equipped  with  two  sails  and 
two  pair  of  oars,  and  loaded  with 
fortj'-four  hundred  weight  of  furs. 
(General  Granger  and  (iovernor 
Huntington,  were  among  the  s])ec- 
tators  when  the  ci-aft  \\as  launched. 
The  crew  were  two  oarsmen  besides 
liimself  They  got  a  clearance  at 
Lewiston  I'or  the  port  of  (^enesee, 
and  rode  tlie  Lakes  in  safety.  Some 
Kingston    gentlemen     bought     the 
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boat  and  shipped  her  to  England. 
Mr.  Culver  sold  it  cheap,  for  his 
thouglits  were  centered  upon  a  home- 
stead and  a — but  we  sliall  see. 

In  1800,  in  tlie  spring,  he  had  bought 
a  portion  of  his  present  farm  in  what 
is  now  Brighton,  then  Pittslbrd — 105 
acres,  at  tln-ee  dollars  per  acre.  That 
odd  number  w^as  always  a  lucky  one 
with  him.  The  next  summer  he 
cleared  a  portion  of  the  premises, 
and  in  the  following  fall  sowed  his 
first  wdieat  crop,  selling  it  at  three 
shillings  a  bushel. 


In  1805,  his  barn  and  house  being 
done,  he  wisely  concluded  to  com- 
mence life  anew"  by  another  stroke 
of  fortune,  and  married  a  sister  of 
Dr.  Ray,  of  Pittsford.  As  yet  there 
was  not  a  house  in  Rochester,  and 
only  four  families  in  Brighton.  In 
1811-  he  built  at  the  same  place  the 
Clarissa,  forty-seven  tons  burthen. 
It  took  twenty-six  yoke  of  oxen  to 
draw  her  to  the  landing.  He  also 
built  of  his  ow^n  timber  the  vessels 
called  Lady  Culver  and  the  Lavina, 
for  the  lake  trade. 


OUR  SUMMER  HOME. 


BY  REV.  THEO.  L.  CUTLER. 


Greenfield  Hill,  Conn.,) 
June  30, 1861.J 
Happily  w^as  this  region  christened 
Neio  England,  for  its  landscapes  has 
a  marvelous  resemblance  to  Old 
England.  Standing  on  the  summit 
of  Greenfield  Hill,  last  evening,  as 
the  sun  set,  I  might  have  imagined 
myself  in  Yorkshire.  The  same  deep 
verdure,  the  same  rolling  billows  of 
farming  land,  the  same  glimpses  of 
stately  mansions  amid  the  luxuriant 
greenth,  the  same'lines  of  stone  wall 
(instead  of  the  unsightly  "stake  and 
ridered  rail-fence,")  the  same  rural 
Avitchery  over  all  landscape.  This 
hill-view  is  one  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted in  Connecticut.  From  the  bel- 
fry of  the  church  before  our  door,  we 
can  count  sixteen  "meeting-house 
steeples" — which  is  Yanlaiaic  for 
church-spires.  Brid,2;eportlies  to  our 
left — the  towers  of  Fairfeld  rise  just 
before  us — tlien  Southport,  where  ev- 
ery body  is  so  hospitable  that  they 
require  no  village  inn — then  West- 


port,  wath  the  magnificent  park  of 
Morris  Ketchum  beside  it-then  Nor- 
walk,  and  beyond  them  all  the  min- 
iature ocean,  which  stretches  away 
blue  and  sparkling — to  the  shores  of 
Long  Island.  The  view  w^ould  fill 
one  of  James  Hart's  or  Kensett's 
fram  es  most  superbly.  Just  think  of 
it,  oh!  thou  imprisoned  Theodore — 
Libb^-ed  in  Beekman  street,  with 
the  thermometer  boiling  up  to  90deg, 
Get  the  good  Evangelist^  wiio  dwells 
in  the  chamber  above  thee,  for  a 
guide,  and  come  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Delectable  Mountains.  The  wick- 
et-gate to  this  region  is  at  South- 
port,  and  all  the  way  upas  thou  com- 
est  thou  canst  discourse  of  things 
rare  and  profitable  with  thy  fello\y- 
pilgrim.  When  thou  art  here,  I  will 
show  thee,  through  a  spy-glass,  a 
prospect  as  enchanting  as  Christian 
and  Faithful  beheld  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  /////  Clear. 

Greenfield  is  the  ideal  of  New  Eng- 
land.   The  parsonage  of  our  Brother 
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Sturges,  down  at  the  end  of  the  ave- 
nue of  ehns,  is  an  ideal  majise— just 
such  a  shady  nook  as  that  one  in 
which  Emmons  spun  theology  for 
half  a  century  in  Franklin,  or  that 
other  Beecheric  on  Litchfield  Hill, 
where  master  Henry  Ward  played  in 
his  nankeen  frock,  under  the  maples, 
while  his  father  forged  thunder-bolts 
within.  Nearly  opposite  to  the  parson- 
age stands  the  actual  dwelling  of 
President  Dwight,  who  is  the  tutelar 
saint  of  this  region,  as  he  was  once 
the  intellectual  king  of  New  Eng- 
land. He  lived  here  twelve  years. 
Right  before  my  window,  stood  the 
old  academy  in  which  he  trained  him- 
self, b}^  teaching,  for  the  presidency  of 
Yale.  His  pulpit  is  preserved  as  a 
sacred  relic,  in  a  stone  building  at  the 
foot  of  the  liill.  Dr.  Dwight  left  here 
about  1795.  An  old  lady,  who  has 
lived  in  the  same  brown  shingled- 
house  (with  a  well-sweep  and  its  old 
oaken  bucket  in  the  door-yard,)  re- 
members him  distinctly.  He  taught 
his  first  school  in  the  south  room  of 
her  house,  which  has  been  her  home 
for  ninety  two  years.  "The  Doctor 
was  very  fine-looking,"  she  said  to 
me  this  morning,  "and  he  was  the 
wonderfulest  pleasant  man  to  talk 
with  you  ever  see."  Dr.  Dwight 
aimed  to  immortalize  this  region  by 
his  elaborate  poem  of  "Greenfield 
Hill."  I  have  tried  to  read  it;  but 
the  only  distinct  impression  it  gives' 
me  is  that  the  most  tedious  verses 
may  be  written  by  the  profoinidest 
theologian.  The  people  of  this  rural 
hamlet  may  well  be  proud  of  their 
celebrated  townsman,  who  wielded 
a  wider  influence,  in  his  day,  on 
American  mind  than  any  divine  we 
have  yet  produced. 

The  perpetual  marvel  to  me  in  this 
region  is  its  arboroscence.  No  Eng- 
lish park  can  boast  such  elms.  One 
of  tlie  princely  neighbors — following 
^¥alter  Scott's  counsel,  "when  you 
have  nothing  else  to  do,  be  putting 
out  a  tree,  for  it  will  grow  when  you  ^ 
are  sleeping"— has  Ihied  the  road  to 


Fairfield  with  young  elms;  the  gen- 
eration of  horses  who  are  yet  to 
chmb  this  hill  ought  to  keep  Mr.  Bron- 
son's  birthday  sacred.  What  a  beau- 
tiful benefaction  his  leafy  monu- 
ments will  be  when  he  'is  sleeping;' 
how  green  they  will  keep  his  mem- 
oiy.  Connecticut's  other  pet-child  is 
her  7na2jles.  Well-mannered  trees 
are  they  too,  that  wexaxlreed worms 
like  the  overkept  manna  of  the  Israe- 
lites. No  lady,  walking  beneath  them 
catches  such  wriggling  parasites  on 
her  bonnet.  In  the  dark  depths  of 
the  maple  before  my  window  nestles 
a  choir  of  robins.  The^^ring  the  rous- 
ing-bell for  the  family;  and,  like  the 
Pilgrims  in  the  "House  Beautiful," 
we  awake  to  music.  All  day  long 
the  orchestra  plays,  and  when  the 
twilight  closes  the  concert,  the  crick- 
ets begin.  Just  now  I  overheard  the 
merry  voices  of  two  children  carry- 
ing a  pail  of  water  towards  the  school- 
house  for  the  thirsty  brood  over  the 
A,  B,  Cs.  Towards  noon  the  mail- 
wagon  trots  past,  with  its  little  pack- 
age of  war-laden  papers — the  only 
hint  of  the  Great  Conliict  that  reach- 
es us  up  in  these  leafy  solitudes.  At 
sunset  the  cows  go  by,  lowing  toward 
the  milk-pail.  So  noiselessly  and  gent- 
ly does  time  steal  on — onl}^  treading 
upon  velvet  grass  and  flowers. 

The  Indians  called  this  picturesque 
region  Unguovja.  Deputy- Gover- 
nor Ludlow  laid  out  a  plantation 
down  yonder  by  the  river  Sasco,  and 
was  so^  pleased  with  it  that  he  christ- 
ened it  the  fair-Held.  So  came  its  mod- 
ern name.  Norwalk  got  its  name,  too, 
from  the  fact  that,  when  the  tract 
was  purchased,  the  grant  was  for 
land  "one  day's  Indian  walk  in  coun- 
try." That  is,  one  day's  nortJi  walh. 
A  cheap  purchase  it  was,  too.  The 
old  records  tell  us  that  all  the  red 
men  got  for  the  region  now  worth 
millions  was-"eight  fathoms  of  wam- 
pum, ten  hatchets,  ten  hoes,  ten 
knives,  ten  seizors,  ten  juseharps, 
ten  fathoms  tobacco,  three  kettles, 
and  ten  lookinir-dasses."    All   this 
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realm  of  wealth  and  beauty  was  once 
purchased  with  the  contents  of  a 
pedler's  cart.  But  that  vast  realm 
which  slaver}^  stole  av/cay  has  to  be 
bought  back  again  with  hundreds  of 
millions,  and  Avitli  rivers  of  precious 
blood.  Yet  it  will  require  all  the 
treasure  and  all  the  blood  to  inake 
the  future  Virginias  and  Tennes- 
sees  what  Connecticut  is  to-day. 

This  is  the  very  spot  for  pleasant 
reading;  especially  for  so  pleasant 
word-pictures  as  Fitz  Hugli  Ludlow 
has  painted  in  the  last  two  Ailaniic 
MontJilys.  They  unfdm  our  eyes 
to  read  aright  tJie  canvass  of  Biers- 
tadt  when  he  pours  over  it  the  Great 


Yo-Semite  cataracts.  This  is  the 
spot,  too,  for  playing  boy  with  ilie 
youngsters.  A  brace  of  wee  lass- 
ies are  waiting  for  us  to  come  down 
and  make  a  miniature  dam  for  thorn 
in  the  brook.  Under  the  trees  yon- 
der are  twin  bonnets  in  one  baby- 
carriage;  the  Tom  Thumb  vehicle *is 
rolling  under  the  same  elms  beneath 
which  Dr.  Dwight  carried  his  twini- 
ty  of  babes  seventy-five  years  ago. 
Birds  and  bairns  are  too  much  for 
letter-writing.     So,  a  liurried  Good- 


Morning! 


I  hear  from  many  a  little  throat 
A  warble,  interrupted  long  ; 

1  hear  the  robin's  flute-like  note, 
The  bluebird's  slenderer  song, 


[From  the  Clevelaud  Herald,  October  21ft,  186-t  ] 


PIONEER  MEETING  AT  DOVER. 


October  10,  ISIO,  Joseph  Gaboon, 
with  his  wife  and  eight  children, 
crossed  the  Rocky  River  and  chose 
a  home  in  the  dense  forest  on  the  lake 
shore  at  Dover.  Of  that  day  we  have 
no  record;  of  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings that  stirred  their  souls,  no  token. 
Doubtless  memory  was  busy,  and  im- 
agination too,  as  tliey  gathered  about 
the  glowing  fire,  that  first  evening 
on  the  spot  where  they  were  to 
make  their  home,  but  of  their  voices 
we  catch  no  echo. 

Labor,  not  dreams,  was  the  order 
of  that  day.  One  by  one  the  hoary 
monarchs  of  the  surrounding  forests 
laid  low  their  heads  and  huge  bon- 
fires prepared  tlie  way  for  the  culture 
ol  the  land  and  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilization. One  by  one — but  I  am 
wandering;  it  was  to-day's  events, 
not  those  of  half  a  ceiUury  ago,  1  was 
to  chronicle. 


For  several  years  tlie  numerous 
descendants  of  the  family  have  found 
their  way  to  the  old  hearthstone,  to 
revive  the  fading  memory  of  those 
upon  whose  labors  they  have  en- 
tered. 

•  The  exercises  of  the  day  on  the 
present  occasion  were  presided  over 
by  Dr.  J.  P.  Ivirtland,  IVes.  J.  Whee- 
ler, of  Berea,  acting  as  Secrctar3^,aiul 
Rev.  W.  B.  Disbro  of  Berea,  Rev.  E. 
P.  Ingersoll  of  Sandusky,  and  Mrs. 
J.  Wheeler  of  Berea,  were  appointed 
a  committee  on  toasts. 

At  about  two  o'clock  the  company 
formed  a  procession  and  marched  to 
a  lovely  grove  overlooking  the  lake, 
where  a  generous  dinner,  prepared 
by  the  hospitable  host  and  family, 
received  due  attention,  after  the  ol- 
fering  of  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mi'- 
Smith  of  Dover. 

Dinner  over,  and  thanks  returned 
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to  Him  whence  every  blessing  flows, 
the  following  toats  were  read  by  Mr. 
Ingersol]: 

1.  Our  venerable  host  and  hostess 
of  Rose  Hill  and  their  amiable  fam- 
ily— May  they  live  to  see  many  re- 
turns of  the  10th  of  October,  and 
when  they  shall  have  slmtiled  off 
this  mortal  coil,  may  they  be  as  firm- 
ly united  in  tliat  Better  Land  as  they 
are  to  this  glorious  old  Union. 

Response  by  Mr.  Cahoon. 

2.  Mrs.  x\bby  Cahoon  Johnson — 
One  of  the  pioneer  women  of  Dover. 
Her  early  labors  we  recognize,  her 
character  we  reverence,  her  happi- 
ness we  pray  for. 

Responded  to  by  her  Pastor,  Rev. 
Mr.  Smith,  and  also  a  few  touching 
words  by  herself. 

3.  "One  Flag,  One  Conntry,  One 
Destiny.'' 

In  response,  a  quartette  sung  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner,"  inspired  by 
which,  Dr.  Kirtland  sprang  to  Iiis  feet 
and  gave  the  history  of  that  grand 
old  song  in  words  that  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten. 

4.  Grant,  Sherman  and  Farragut, 
the  true  peace-makers. 

Response  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Disbro. 

5.  May  this  reunion  prove  an  em- 
blem of  the  speedy  reunion  of  all  the 
States. 

Response  by  Rev.  J.  AVheeler. 

6.  Ex-Gov.  Wood— We  cherish  his 
memory  as  an  able  jurist  and  states- 
man, a  good  citizen  and  neighbor. 

To  this  toast  Dr.  Kirtland  respon- 
ded with  much  feeling,  stating  that 
as  ajuristliisdecisions^on  the  bench 
were  accurate,  able  and  independ- 
ent; as  a  statesman  his  duties  were 
j)erformed  with  marked  fidelity,  as  a 
citizen  he  was  upright  and  lionorable, 
as  a  neighbor  kind  and  generous, 
with  a  heart  ever  in  sympathy  Avith 
those  in  sorrower  distress,  the  friend 


and  adviser  of  the  widow  and  or- 
phan. 

7.  Departed  Friends — ^Though 
their  forms  we  miss,  their  memories 
we  will  ever  cherish. 

Response  by  Rev.  W.  R.  Gardner. 

8.  The  Cahoon  Family — We  send 
kindly  greeting  to  the  Cahoon  fam- 
ih^;  may  God  bless  them,  and  may 
they  enjoy  many  annual  festivals. 

Response  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ingersoll. 

9.  Mason  Clark,  and  George  Sexton 
—  True  to  themselves  and  their  x>rin- 
ciijles,  they  laid  their  lives  upon  their 
country's  altar;  while  we  cherish  their 
sacred  memory,  we  rejoice  that  to- 
day they  wear  the  crown  of  immor- 
tality. 

10.  Our  Absent  Ones-Tliough  they 
are  not  with  us  to  cheer  with  their 
presence,  they  are  not  forgotten. 
When  we  meet  at  our  next  anniversa- 
ry, may  they  be  among  our  numl^er. 

After  the  toasts  the  family  history 
was  brieliy  reviewed.  During  the 
past  3^ear  the  following  changes  have 
taken  place;  two  marriages,  three 
deaths,  as  follows: 

Married — Lydia  Sexton  and  H.  C. 
Emmons;  Lydia  E.  W^insor  and  Hor- 
ace Braman. 

Died — Lydia  E.  W,  Braman,  Mason 
Clark,  and  George  Sexton. 

After  listening  to  these  state- 
ments. Dr.  Kirtland  gave  a  most  in- 
teresting historical  sketch  of  the 
early  times,  dwelling  particularly 
upon  two'shipwrecks  which  occurred 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  spot,  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  one  years 
ago,  many  relics  of  which  have  been 
found  within  tlie  past  few  years.  We 
have  seldom  been  more  deeply  and 
absorbingly  interested  by  a  speaker 
than  by  Dr.  Kirtland,  and  would 
gladly  hear  him  go  over  the  subject, 
again. 

Thus  closed  Oct.  10. 1801,  the  Ca- 
hoon Reunion.  A  GUEST. 
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[From  the  Toledo  Blade,  February  23d,  1865.] 

THE  PIONEER  MEETING. 


The  gathering  at  the  Court  House, 
yesterday,  of  the  Pioneers  of  the 
Maumee  Valley  was  tlie  most  inter- 
esting event  which  has  recently  oc- 
curred in  this  city.  The  attendance 
was  large,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives from  many  of  the  townships  of 
this  county,  and  from  some  of  the 
border  townships  of  Michigan,  and 
also  from  Perrysburg  Tp.;  Wood  Co. 
A  large  number  entered  their  names 
on  the  Pccord  of  the  Association  and 
paid  the  membership  fee  of  one  dol- 
lar, and  the  list  now  contains  about 
eighty  names. 

The  address  of  M.  R.  Waite,  Esq., 
was  listened  to  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion. It  yras  a  Avell  written  article, 
abounding  in  historical  incidents  and 
statistics  relative  to  the  organization 
of  the  diflerent  counties  of  North- 
western Ohio,  and  also  of  the  town- 
ships of  this  county. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  address, 
the  Association  adjourned,  and  the 
members  repaired  to  the  Summit 
Street  House  for  dinner,  and  at  two 
o'clock  the  company  surrounded  the 
festive  board.  The  dinner  was  got- 
ten up  in  a  manner  that  we  have 
never  seen  excelled  in  this  city,  and 
was  the  best  possible  evidence  that 
Thayer  &  Buckley  unders  tand  how 
to  keep  a  good  hotel.  The  supply 
was  most  abundant,  and  the  waiters 
careful  and  attentive — in  fact,  this 
could  not  be  otherwise  where  Mort. 
Allen  has  supervision. 

The  dinner  over,  H.  Bennett,  Esq., 


Secretary,  read  the  following  letter 
from  Gen.  ^yalbridge,  of  New  York, 
in  rejjly  to  an  invitation  to  be  present: 

"New  York,  Feb.  18, 1865. 
"Messrs.  J.  A.  Scott  and  Henry 
Bennett,  Secretaries  of  the  Pio- 
neer Association,  Toledo,  O. : 
"Gentlemen: — It  is  now  nearly  a 
third  of  a  century  since,  as  a  mere 
lad,  I  first  visited  the   valley  of  the 
Maumee,   and   nearly  a  generation 
since  I  severed  my  association  with 
it.    But  since  the  last  period  as  well 
as  the  first,  I  have  not  been  indilfer- 
ent  to  its  future,  or  insensible  of  the 
commanding  position  it  was  destined 
to  occupy  at  no  distant  day. 

R  is,  therefore,  with  sincere  regret 
I  have  to  plead  a  prior  engagement 
— although  I  expect  to  be  in  the 
West — as  debarring  me  from  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  on  the  22d  inst. 
the  early  Pioneers  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Maumee  who  still  survive,  many 
of  them  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  . 
aiding  in  tlie  development  of  its  great 
resources  and  toward  securing  it  that 
legitimate  commercial  position  which 
its  geographical  position  warrants. 

I  regret  this  absence,  not  more  be- 
cause I  sliall  be  deprived  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  listening  to  the  able  and  pat- 
riotic orator,  your  esteemed  fellow 
citizen,  Hon.  M.  R.  Waite,  but  I  also 
regret  it  since  it  robs  me  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  again  meeting  many  highly 
valued  and  cherished  friends,  who 
will  never  be  forgotten,  though  far 
removed  by  distance  and  time. 
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*  No  other  settlement  in  the  West 
has  fought  its  Avay  to  public  recop:ni- 
tion  under  greater  obstacles  than  the 
settlement  in  the  Yalley  of  the  Mau- 
mee.  But  time  has  vindicated  the 
sagacity  and  Avisdom  of  t]lo^Je  who, 
from  the  very  begining,  predicted 
its  brilliant  future.  Ohio  has  many 
communities  of  which  she  may  be 
justly  proud ;  but  in  her  majestic  fu- 
ture there  will  be  none  that  shall 
better  illustrate  the  energy  of  her 
citizens,  their  enterprise,  and  what 
persistent,  well-directed  efforts  are 
able  to  secure,  than  that  rising,  intel- 
hgent  commercial  community  at  To- 
ledo, on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the 
Maumee. 


I  send  you,  then,  this  sentiment: 
Health,  prosperity  and  fortune  to  the 
citizens  of  the  city  of  Toledo;  may 
their  future  be  as  brilliant  as  their 
past  efforts  have  beenj^ersistent,  en- 
ergetic and  well-directed. 
Yours  respectfully, 

HIRAM  WALBIIIDGE." 

This  was  succeeded  by  several 
toasts  and  responses,  and  the  after- 
noon was  far  spent  ere  the  Pioneers 
closed  their  interview.  With  tliis 
Association  the  22d  of  February,  18G5, 
was  a  memorable  da}",  and  will  be 
held  in  pleasing  reinembrance  by  all 
who  participated  in  the  exercises  of 
the  occasion. 


THE  llOGERS  FAMILY. 


yViC  Litcliiield  (Conn.)  Enquirer 
contains  an  account  of  a  late  re-union 
of  the  "Rogers  family"  of  that  State, 
descendants  of  John  Rogers  the  mar- 
tyr, from  which  we  glean  the  follow- 
ing facts  of  public  interest: 

Thomas  Rogers,  a  grandson  of  the 
martyr,  and  one  of  his  sons,  came  to 
this  country  in  the  May  Flower  in 
1620.  Not  long  after  other  members 
of  Thomas's  fainily  came  over.  They 
remained  in  Plymouth  colony  about 
twenty-six  years,  or  until  1046-50. 
Then,  it  appears,  they  removed  to 
Huntington,  Long  Island,  which 
place  at  that  time  v/as  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  Connecticut. 

Noah  Rogers  the  1st,  a  grandson  of 
Thomas  of  the  iNIay  Flower,  was  born 
at  Huntington.  Early  in  life  he  re- 
moved to  Branford,  Conn;  in  1673, 
he  married  Elizabeth  Taintor,  daugh- 
ter of  Michael  Taintor,  who  came 
from  Wales. 
9 


Noah  the  2d,  and  Noah  the  3d, 
were  born  in  Branford.  From  that 
time  to  the  present,  there  has  been  a 
Noah  in  each  succeeding  generation. 
Noah  the  2d  married  Elizabeth 
Wheeler  of  Branford.  Noali  the  3d 
married  Rhoda  Leete  of  Guilford,  a 
great,  great  grand-daughter  of  Gov. 
Leete,  and  it  was  their  descendants 
mostly  who  were  convened  on  this 
occasion. 

Gov.  Leete  came  from  England 
in  1639,  and  settled  in  Guilford,  Conn. 
He  was  Governor  of  Connecticut 
from  1660  to  lf;S3,  when  he  died. 
His  oldest  son  John  was  the  llrst 
white  child  born  in  that  town. 

Noah  Rogers,  3d,  and  his  brother 
Edward  came  to  Cornwall  in  1761, 
and  here  purchased  large  tracts  of 
lands,  most  of  which  their  decend- 
ants  still  possess.  They  were  active 
earnest  men,  ready  to  meet  and  dis- 
charge every  duty.    Noah  was  one 
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of  a  company  of  v^olunteers  that  went 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  Burgoyne, 
and  was  present  at  his  surrender. 

Edward  was  cai3lain  of  a  company, 
which  he  led  to  Dan  bury  at  the  time 
it  Avas  invaded  by  I^rilish  troops  in 
1777.  At  one  time  his  soldiers  were 
unwilling  to  take  the  Continental 
money,  and  he  disbursed  to  them  six- 
teen hundred  dollars  in  gold  from 
his  private  purse,  wliich  the  Govern- 
ment never  refunded. 

There  are  about  200  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Noah  the  3d,  now  liv- 
ing. Of  the  decendants  of  Noah  the 
4th,  there  are  living  8  children,  30 
grand-children  and  33  great-grand- 
children. 

Several  valuable  relics  are  in  pos- 
session of  the  family.    Among  them 


are  the  wedding  breeches  worn  by 
Noah  the  Third,  which  were  of  gay 
texture  in  their  day.  Also,  the  high- 
heeled  slippers  made  of  pink  silk, 
skillfully  embroidered,  which  Jiis 
bride  wore  on  the  same  occasion,  an 
embroidered  damask  silk  blanket, 
which  belonged  to  Noah  the  Third 
and  Rhoda  his  wife.  It  was  wrapped 
around  their  little  ones  at  baptism, 
and  used  only  on  such  occasions. 
But  the  most  interesting  of  all  are 
the  "old  arm  chair"  of  three  hundred 
years,  and  an  old  Bible  of  Ma}^  Flow- 
er memoiy,  printed  in  1575.  Tiie 
Rogers  family  of  this  generation  rc; 
tain  many  of  the  old  Buritanic  ele- 
ments of  character,  and  is  almost 
universally  marked  by  thrift,  patriot- 
ism, and  moral  integrity. 


[From  the  Cleveland  Herald,  January  3d,  1865.] 

A  GOLDEN  WEDDING  IN  HUDSON. 


The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
marriage  of  Dr.  J.  Metcalf  and  Avife 
was  observed  last  evening  in  a  very 
jjleasant  manner.  Beside  the  chil- 
dren, grand  children,  and  other  sur- 
viving members  and  relatives  of  the 
family,  there  were  also  ijresent  the 
venerable  clergyman  and  pioneer 
missionary  by  whom  the  couple  were 
married  in  Aurora  fifty  years  ago. 
Rev.  William  Seward,  of  Tallmadge, 
and  his  wife  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ilan- 
ford,  together  with  a  large  and  pleas- 
ant company  of  nei.G:hbors  and  old 
acquaintances  in  Hudson.  At  an 
early  hour  of  the  evening  the  com- 
pany v\^ere  served  with  a  very  hand- 
some entertainment,  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  wedding  cake  and  bride's 
cake  having,  of  course,  tlieir  custom- 


ary place  and  importance.  After 
the  collation  came  the  singing  of 
the  hymn, 

"While  Slicpbcrds  watched  their  flocks  by 
night," 

to  tlieoldtuneof  Sherburn;  then  the 
presentation  of  a  variety  of  gifts  ap- 
priate  to  the  occasion  from  children, 
grand-children,  and  others;  tlu'ii 
personal  reminiscences  of  the  olden 
time,  and  the  family  of  Mrs.  Metcalf, 
by  Father  Seward,  now  inliis  eiglity- 
firstyear;  then  the  reading  by  oju» 
of  the  family,  of  a  brief  historical 
sketch,  full  of  lively  incidents,  told 
in  a  very  pleasant  style,  in  regard  to 
the  ancestors  and  family  of  Dr.  ^lot- 
calf,  and  concluding  with  some  in- 
teresting   particulars    in  regard   to 
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the  Doctor's  own  settlement,  medic- 
al practice  and  personal  experience 
as  one  of  the  i)ionecr3  of  Hudson. 
This  was  followed  by  a  brief  and 
touching  tribute,  by  Rev.  James 
Shaw,  of  Windham,  to  the  memory 
of  his  iirst  wife,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  family,  and  mother  of  the  only 
surviving  grandson,  and  also  to  that 
of  Mrs.  Perry,  a  younger  sister,  who 
died  April,  1858,  and  whose  three 
sons  have  since  followed  their  moth- 
er, two  of  them  from  the  army,  but 
all  of  them  leaving  hopeful  evidence 
that  the  prayers  of  a  godly  mother 
for  their  saving  conversion  to  Christ 
were  answered. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Hart  then  followed  with 
some   interesting  facts  and  reminis- 


cences in  regard  to  the  early  history 
of  the  toAvn,  and  of  the  church  and 
society  in  Hudson,  of  whicli  the  fami- 
ly are  members  and  ^Ir.  Ilart  was 
for  nine  j^ears  the  pastor ;  after  which 
some  remarks  were  made  and  prayer 
offered  by  the  present  pastor,  Mr. 
Darling,  and  the  whole  concluded 
with  singing  the  doxology  in  Old 
Hundred,  wdien,  at  the  seasonable 
and  old-iashioned  hour  of  between 
nine  and  ten,  the  company  dispersed, 
leaving  their  best  wishes  ])ehind, 
and  carrying  away  a  most  i)leasant 
impression  of  the  ilrstand  only  Gold- 
en Wedding  the  most  of  tliem  ever 
had  the  x)leasure  of  attending. 

D. 
Hudson,  Dec.  27, 18G4. 


[From  the  Cleveland  Herald,  Nov.  5tb,  1864.] 

THE  HARTFORD  COURANT. 


This  sterling  Union  journal  passed 
its  centennial  anniversary  on  the 
29th  of  October.  For  one  hundred 
years  the  Courant  has  been  the  wel- 
come guest  of  the  intelligent  •fam- 
ilies Avhq  have  lived  and  died  in  the 
hapi^y  homesteads  of  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  Connecticut;  and  the  i^re- 
sent  publishers,  Messrs.  Day  &  Clark, 
made  all  their  patrons  a  centennial 
present  of  a  fac  shall  c  of  the  Connec- 
ticutCouranta  century  ago.  On  the 
29th  of  October.  ITO'l,  a  specimen 
number  was  pu.tjlished  by  Thomas 
Green,  "at  the  Heart  and  Crown, 
near  the  North  Meeting  House." 
The  present  Courant  is  live  times 
the  size  of  the  original,  whicli  has  a 
quaint,  old  fashioned  typogra])hical 
look,  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
"Art  preservative  of  all  Arts"  of  the 
present  dav. 


Frugality  was  one  of  the  virtues  of 
the  coloniits,  for  nnder  date  of  Bos- 
ton, October  1st,  ITG-l,  the  Courant 
states  that  "it  is  now  out  of  fashion 
to  put  on  mourning  at  the  funeral  of 
the  nearest  relation,  which  will  make 
a  saving  of  twenty  thousand  sterling 
per  annum.  R  is  surprising  liow  sud- 
denly, as  well  as  how  generally,  an 
old  custom  is  abolished.  It  shows, 
however,  the  good  sense  of  liie  town. 
*****  -^  We  are  told  all 
the  Funerals  of  last  week  were  con- 
ducted upon  the  new  Plan  of  Fru- 
o-alitv." 

'^.  A^Boston  date  of  October  Sth 
says — There  seems  to  be  a  disposi- 
sition  in  many  of  the  inhabitanls  of 
this  and  the  neighboring  govern- 
ments to  clothe  themselves  with 
their  own   manufacture." 


I'jiey   had   'Mast    men 


in 


those 
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days,  for  the  Courant  of  a  centiiiy 
ago  publishes  the  following  under 
the  head  of  "A  surprising  concatena- 
tion of  events  to  one  man  in  one 
week." 

"Pablished  a  Sunday — married  a 
Monday — had  a  child    a  Tuesday — 


stole  a  horse  a  Wednesday — banished 
a  Thursday — died  a  Friday — buried 
a  Saturday —  all  in  one  Week." 

We  like  the  Courant,  and  respond 
to  the  prayer  of  the  publishers;  'v.s-/^ 
perpetual'' 


[From  ILe  Cleveland  Herald,  Januarj-  23d,  1S65.] 


A  REVOLUTIONARY  RELIC. 


The  following  is  from  the  Bedford 
(Pa.)  Gazette.^  The  flag  alluded  to 
is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  E.  G. 
Morse,  of  Bedford,  in  this  county, 
and  if  not  sold  in  Pennsylvania  will 
be  brought  here  in  a  few  days: 

A  revolutionary  relic  of  great  age 
and  value  has  recently  come  to  light 
in  Bedford,  in  the  shape  of  a  Britisli 
flag.  It  is  made  of  magnificent  crim- 
son brocade,  and  is  about  two  and  a 
half  yards  long,  by  two  and  a  fourth 
wide.  Tlie  Saint  George^s  cross  ap- 
pears between  four  squares  of  white 
and  sky  blue,  which  are  sown  into 
the  fleJd  at  the  upper  corner,  next 
to  the  stafl',  so  as  to  leave  the  cross 
of  the  same  material  as  the  field— in 
relief.  Tiie  material  composing  these 
squares  is  of  the  finest  texture  of 
what  is  called  '4ute  string"  silk.  The 
material  of  the  whole  flag  bears  evi- 
dence that  it  was  made  to  last;  and 
its  great  age  seems  scarcely  to  have 
left  an  impression  on  it.  It  is  slight- 
ly worn  at  the  upper  corner  farthest 
from  the  stair— otherwise,  it  is  nei- 
ther faded  nor  soih^d.  There  is  Ijut 
little  doubt  that  it  is  a  genuine  Brit- 
ish red  ensign. 

It  is  now  in  tlie  possession  of  E.  G 
Morse,  Esq.,  of  Bedford,   Cuyahoga 


county,  Ohio,  who  i)urchasedit  from 
Mrs.  Stilfler,  an  estimable  old  lady  of 
this  borough.  It  came  into  her  posses- 
sion througli  the  mother  of  her  hus- 
band, wJio  was  married  to  Anthony 
Nawgle.  Anthony  Nawgle  died  in 
April  1819,  in  the  6Tth  year  of  his  age, 
and  1  eft  tlie  flag  to  his  wife,Sarah  Naw- 
gle, who  died  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, ISol,  leaving  it  to  Antliony 
Stifller,  from  whose  wife  it  was  pur- 
chased. It  is,  no  doubt,  the  flag  that 
used  to  wave  over  the  old  foi't  at 
Bedford,  when  yet  in  tlie  hands  of 
King..  George's  troops.  It  seems  to 
have  been  captured  from  the  fort 
some  time  in  1775  or  177G — after  the 
Revolution  had  commenced — by  a 
company  of  men  under  the  lead  of 
Nawgle,  in  whose  i30ssession  it  was 
always  kept. 

Mrs.  Stifller  says  that  her  mother- 
in-law  said  the  men  who  captured  it 
used  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  (^1 
its  capture,  regularly — when  Naw- 
gle's  house  was  always  made  head- 
quarters, and  wine  was  drank  in  linn- 
or  of  the  occasion.  It  is,  therefore 
probably  over  one  hundred  year> 
old,  and  as  the  Fort  was  named  after 
the  Luke  of  Bedlbrd,niay  have  be.jn 
presented  by  him. 
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The  belief  that  it  is  the  flag  which 
belonged  to  the  Fort,  is  warranted 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made, 
as  well  as  by  tradition  among  the 
oldest  inhabitants.  There  is  an  eye- 
let worked  in  tlie  npper  corner,  next 
the  stafF;  and  the  edge  is  sewn  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  a  cord 


being  drawn  through  it.  And  thus 
fastening,  it  may  have  been  attacli- 
ed  to  a  pulley  al  the  top  of  the  staO', 
and  elevated  and  lowered  at  will. 
As  a  relic  of  the  pa^t  history  of  Bed- 
ford, it  is  of  incalculable  value,  and 
should  be  retained  here  by  all 
means. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


From  the  Cleveland  Herald,  1852. 
FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. —  KO  1. 

There  were  no  Railroads  on  the 
Connecticut  Western  Reserve,  with 
their  cushioned  coaches  carrying- 
passengers  at  the  rate  of  25  or  30 
miles  an  hour;  no  buggies  or  car- 
riages hnng  on  springs  and  lined  with 
quilted  cushions,  to  be  hurled  with 
rapidity  over  smooth  roads  by  fast 
horses,  but  the  ordinary  mode  of 
traveling,  for  speed,  pleasure  or  bus- 
iness, was  on  horse-back.  Hence  my 
Missionary  movements  were  all  per- 
formed in  this  manner,  and  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  vears,  I  rode  the  same  no- 
ble animal,  that  in  the  fall  of  1811, 
brought  me  safely  from  Massachu- 
setts to  Ohio,  in  18  traveling  days. 

The  Connecticut  Missionary  Soci- 
ety having  deposited  at  Ashtabula 
a  quantity  of  Bibles  for  gratuitous 
distribution  on  the  Reserve,  I  started 
from  Aurora,  June  2od,  1812,  and 
passed  through  what  are  novv^  Bain- 
bridge,  Russell,  Chester,  Kirlland,to 
Mentor,  there  being  no  house  on  the 
way,  except  the  small  log  cabin  of 
Wm.  N.  liudson,  at  Chester  Cross 
Roads,  till  I  reached  Judge  Clapp's, 
on  the  Ridge  Road  in  Mentor,  llionce 


I  passed  through  the  hamlet  of  Paines- 
ville,  with  its  log  cabins  and  a  few 
shells  of  framed  houses  scattered 
round  among  the  scrub-oak  bushes 
— then  through  the  forests  of  Berry 
to  Madison  where  I  stopped  for  the 
night,  having  rode  43  miles.  June 
2ith,  I  rode  to  Ashtabula  and  ob- 
tained two  dozen,  common  sized  du- 
odecimo Bibles,  which  I  packed  in 
my  saddle  bags  and  returned  to  Har- 
I^ersfield,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of 
Rev.  Jonathan  Leslie,  having  rode  30 
miles.  June  25th,  I  rode  in  company 
Avith  Mr.  Leslie,  4.0  miles  to  Euclid 
and  lodged  with  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Barr. 

Friday  June  2(3th,  1812, 1  rode  to 
Cleveland  and  attended  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Indian,  John  O.  ^leek, 
hung  for  murder.  Tiie  religious  ex- 
ercises Avere  attended  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill  near  the  intersection  of 
Superior  and  Water  streets;  the  crim- 
inal seated  in  a  cart,  and  the  Rev. 
Nathan  B.  Borrow  of  Vienna,  stand- 
ing jjy  him,  delivered  a  discour.se 
surrounded  by  an  immense  crowd, 
gathered  from  places  near  and  re- 
mote, many  of  whom  were  in  military 
array,  ready  to  preserve  oi'der,  or  pre- 
vent a  rescue,  as  it  was   feared   that 
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hostile  Indians  might  issue  from  the 
forests  on  the  western  bank  of.  the 
river,  arrest  the  proceedings  and  re- 
lease their  condemned  brother.  And 
he  evidently  hopedfor  such  arescue. 
No  pen  can  describe  the  bitter  enmi- 
ty of  his  countenance,  as  he  cast  his 
wishful  eyes  across  the  river  and  in- 
tently scanned  every  object  in  that 
direction,  within  tlie  reach  of  his  vis- 
ion, apparently  regardless  of  the 
scenes  with  which  he  was  surround- 
ed.   No  deliverance  came. 

He  was  conveyed  to  the  gallows 
erected  near  the  spot  on  which  the 
stone  Church  now  stands. 

In  the  Historical  Collection  of 
Ohio,  I  find  the  following  record  con- 
cerning this  event: 

"At  the  hour  of  execution  he  ob- 
jected to  going  upon  the  scaffold; 
this  difficulty  v^as  removed  by  the 
promise  of  a  pint  of  whiskey,  which 
he  swallowed,  and  then  took  his  de- 
parture for  the  land  of  spirits."  My 
impression  is,  that  if  whiskey  was 
given  hiin,  before  he  went  upon  the 
scaffold,  it  was  also  given  to  him  af- 
terwards, to  induce  him  to  let  go  of 
the  rope  which  he  had  grasped  a]3ove 
his  head.  Although  his  arms  were 
pinioned  behind  his  back,  yet  by 
some  desperate  elfort,  he  had  so 
managed  as  to  work  up  his  hands 
and  seize  the  rope  between  his 
head  and  the  beam  to  which  the  rope 
was  fastened  above.  In  this  emer- 
gency various  expedients  were  used 
to  loosen  his  grasp,  and  among  the 
rest  whiskey  was  given;  but  unless  I 
am  wrong  in  my  recollection,  he  did 
not  let  go  of  tlie  rope  till  tlie  drop 
fell  and  the  rope  straightened,  so 
that  he  could  hold  on  no  longer.  But 
the  Sheriff,  fearing  that  the  desired 
result  would  not  be  accomplished, 
on  account  of  tlie  fall  of  the  criminal 
being  somewhat  retarded  by  his 
grasj)  on  the  rope,  seized  the  other 
end  of  the  rope,  and  with  his  assist- 
ants, drew  the  struggling  cul])rit  up 
nearly  to  the  beam  over  his  head, 
and  then   let  liim  down   full  force. 


from  a  higher  elevation  than  he  pos- 
sessed while  standing  on  the  scaflbld. 
I  think  this  was  done  more  than  once, 
and  the  last  time  the  rope  broke, 
the  culprit  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
was  tumbled  into  a  hole  near  by, 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  slight!}' 
covered,  and  left,  it  was  understood, 
for  the  surgeons  to  exhume  a  few 
hours  afterwards,  and  use  for  promo- 
tion of  anatomical  science.  This 
was  the  first  execution  of  a  human 
being  that  I  ever  witnessed,  and  such 
were  the  revolting  circumstances  at- 
tending this,  that  I  never  had  any  in- 
clination to  see  another. 

JOHN  SEWxiRD. 
Tallmadge,  June  23, 1862. 

FIFTY  YEAKS  AGO. — NO  2. 

August  4,  1812,  an  ecclesiastical 
Council  was  convened  at  Aurora, 
Portage  county,  for  the  purpose  of 
installing  Mr.  Seward  as  pastor  of 
the  church  and  congregation  at  that 
place.  The  Council  consisted  of  Rev. 
Joseph  Badger,  of  Ashtabula,  Rev. 
Giles  I-I.  Cowles,  of  Austinburg,  Rev. 
Jonathan  Leslie,  of  Harpersfield,  Dr. 
Hawley  and  Esq.  Forbes,  all  of  Ash- 
tabula' county.  Rev.  Thomas  Barr,  of 
Euclid,  Cuyahoga  county,  Rev.  Na- 
than B.  DeiTOW,^of  Vienna,  TrunibuU 
county,  Deacon  Daniel  Ladd,  of  Man- 
tua, and  Deacon  Benj.  Whcdon,  of 
Hudson  Portage  county.  The  Coun- 
cil being  duly  organized,  the  candi- 
date was  examined  and  approved, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
installation  the  next  day. 

August  5.  The  exercises  of  instal- 
lation were  performed,  as  previously 
arranged,  in  a  grove  of  native  sugar 
maples,  on  land  owned  by  Col.  John 
C.  Singletary,  about  eighty  rods 
northwest  of'tlie  present  site  of  the 
Brick  iMceting  House,  and  now  oc- 
cupied by  Esq.  Hurb  as  an  ai)ple  or- 
chard. The  sermon  was  preached  by 
^Ir.  Badger,  from  the  words  '^They 
that  have  turned  the  world  ui)-ide 
down  are  come   hither  also."    Acts 
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17:6.  After  public  services  were 
clt)sed,  the  Council  ^Yith  some  others 
took  dinner  at  the  log  cabin  occu- 
pied b}^  Mr.  Robert  Bissell  as  a  stop- 
ping phice  for  travelers,  it  being  on 
the  direct  road  from  Warren  to  Cleve- 
land, and  the  great  express  route 
from  Washington  to  the  Northwest- 
ern army.  The  facility  of  traveling 
on  that  road  may  be  faintly  indicated 
by  the  following  fact:  Mrs.  Sheldon, 
who  lived  near  the  eastern  Ihie  of  Au- 
rora, on  being  asked  by  travelers  for 
directions  respecting  the  road  to  ^Vl\v- 
ren,  vrould  say,  "Go  right  out  there 
and  get  into  that  big  mud  puddle  and 
keep  in  it  till  you  reach  Yfarren." 

Mr.  Bissell,  who  occnpied  the  cab- 
in where  the  Council  dhied,  was  the 
father  of  the  Eev.  Samuel  Bissell 
who  was  then  an  uncultivated  lad, 
and  gave  no  special  promise  that  he 
would  become  a  resi)ectable  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel,  and  the  successful 
educator  of  more  youth  than  any 
other  man  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  But 
he  was  blessed  witli  i)ious  i)arents, 
and  by  indomitable  perseverance  in 
the  face  of  many  embarrassments,  he 
obtained  an  education  which  quali- 
fied him  to  be  a  successful  minister 
and  teaclier. 

Speaking  a  few  day  ago  to  Mrs.  Pe- 
ter Carlton  ol  I\Iantua,  about  my  in- 
stallation, she  said,  'd  was  there,'^and 
went  on  horseback  witli  Susan  Co- 
nants,  of  Windham,  and  I  remember 
the  text  too." 

JOHN  SEWARD. 

Tallmadge,  July  2S,  1862. 


[From  the  Toledo  Blade,  1862.] 
INDIAN   RELICS. 

For  a  number  of  years  past,  it  has 
been  no  uncommon  occurrence  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  imi)rovemeiitsin 
the  vicinity  of  this  city,  to  lind  relics 
of  the  aboriginal  tribes  which  once 
inhabited  this  entire  country.  The 
Red  Men  located   their  vil]a;2:es  on 


the  shores  of  the  Lakes  or  banks  of 
the  rivers,  and  as  they  receded  be- 
fore  the  march  of  civilization,  the  re- 
mains of  their  towns,  the  orchards 
which  tliey  planted,  and  which  con- 
tributed largely  to  their  necessities, 
the  graves  of  their  ancestors — in  fact 
all  that  seemed  to  connect  them  with 
the  past,  were  left  Ijehind.  Nearly 
every  vestige  of  them,  however,  was 
speedily  erased;  the  fruit  trees  were 
cut  dovv'u  to  make  room  for  the  busy 
thoroughfares  and  costly  residences 
of  him  who  claimed  to  be  "lord  of 
the  soil,"  but  Avhose  only  rigiit  there- 
to consisted  in  his  possessing  the 
power  to  take  it  from  the  original 
owners.  And  as  ''Westward  theStar 
of  Empire"  took  its  course,  it  seems 
as  if  everything,  save  one,  had  con- 
spired to  efface  the  records  of  those 
who  roamed  at  will  "through  wood 
and  o'er  plain,"  happy  in  following 
the  inclinations  of  their  wild  and 
roving  minds. 

One  thing  remained — to  remind 
the  white  man  that  the  x^oor  Indian 
yet  lingered  around  the  scenes  of 
his  early  days,  as  if  to  watch  the 
progress  of  events  in  the  land  of  his 
fathers — the  grave  wherein  the  man 
of  the  forest  "sleeps  liis  last  sleep;" 
and  when  men  have  a])parently  ibr- 
gotten  that  they  are  still,  as  it  Vv'cre, 
in  the  jjresence  of  the  former  owner 
of  the  soil,  lo!  the  bones  of  the  red 
man  are  discovered,  and  with  them 
many  evidences  of  his  power  and 
his  pride. 

Mr,  S.  S.  Read,  of  this  city,  has 
handed  us  several  Indian  relics  which 
were  discovered  by  Mr.  A.M.  Patch- 
in,  on  Presque  Isle,  near  the  mou{h 
of  the  river,  which  give  evidence  of 
having  been  long  deposited  there, 
and  also  sjiow  that  love  and  affection 
paid  a  tribute  at  the  death  of  tlie  red 
cliief,  wiiich  although  done  in  a  rude 
manner,  is  nevertheless  appreciated 
by  all.  These  relics  consist  of  arti- 
cles useful  and  ornamental,  and  from 
their  value  in  earlier  years,  were  ev- 
idently  the  property  of  a  chief, — as 
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none  but  the  officers  ever  received 
large  silver  ornaments  as  i^resents, 
and  tlieir  limited  finances  would  not 
permit  all  to  purchase  them. 

The  first  article  is  a  "scalping  tom- 
aha\Yk"  of  i^rench  manufocture;  the 
"bit"  of  the  hatchet  is  about  5  inches 
long,  about  2^  inches  wide  at  the 
sharp  edge ;  on  the  edge  towards  the 
handle  there  is  quite  a  curve  in  the 
bit,  making  a  sharp  point  somewhat 
resembling  a  hook,  at  its  termina- 
tion. The  head  of  the  hatchet  is 
holloAV  to  the  depth  of  about  one 
inch,  with  a  small  hole  extending 
down  to  the  "ej^e."  This  was  the 
Indian's  pipe,  and  was  made  service- 
able by  the  handle  being  lioUow. 
The  length  of  the  tomahawk  is  nine 
inches. 

There  was  also  the  "steel"  used  for 
striking  fire  from  the  flint;  this  is 
very  much  corroded,  and  there  is 
but  little  of  the  metal  left,  yet  its 
peculiar  shai)e  is  retained,  and  tliis 
shows  to  what  purpose  it  was  used. 
The  next  thing  we  notice  is  a  "stick" 
of  "brooches."  This  is  peculiar  in 
its  construction;  there  is  a  piece  of 
wood  nicely  grooved,  and  in  the 
groove  is  a  piece  of  rope ;  around 
these  is  wound  a  strip  of  silk,  and 
then  some  coarse  woolen  cloth,  to 
whicli  are  attached  the  ornaments. 
The  stick  contains  twenty- two 
brooches,  two  sides  of  the  square 
"stick"  being  full. 

The  other  articles  are  supposed  to 
be  "shields,"  used  for  protection  of 
the  face  during  a  conflict  Avith  an 
enemy.  There  are  four  of  these 
pieces  nearly  cresent-shapecl,  and 
varying  in  size  from  i  to  -^  an  inch ; 
made  of  silver,  and  are  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  On  the  larg- 
est of  these  "shields,"  in  the  centre, 
is  a  device,  representing  a  sun  with 


six  stars,  three  above  and  three  below 
it,  while  outside  of  these  are  two 
lines,  the  outer  one  irregular,  and 
having  at  each  turn  in  the  lino,  a 
star;  there  are  seven  stars  connect- 
ed with  this  line — the  whole  form- 
ing thirteen  stars — probably  to  des- 
ignate the  Original  Thirteen  States 
of  this  Republic. 

The  next  smallest  shield  has  an 
engraving  similar  to  the  one  men- 
tioned above,  Avithout  the  stars. 

The  next  in  size  has  been  broken 
in  two,  and  onl}"  half  of  it  was  found. 
On  this  is  a  representation  of  a  bear, 
slightly  crouched  behind,  as  if  he 
suspected  an  enemy,  and  was  dis- 
posed to  watch  the  course  of  events. 

On  the  smallest  shield  we  are  told 
was  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  but  as  it 
had  been  cut  out,  we  cannot  speak 
of  the  character  or  style  of  the  cut. 
On  this  piece,  just  below  the  engrav- 
ing, is  stamped  the  letters  "P.  i\r." 
The  engraving  on  these  "shields" 
w^ould  be  regarded  as  verycreditaljle 
at  the  present  clay. 

The  "shields"  are  about  six  inches 
in  length,  and  the  largest  about  21, 
inches  in  width  at  the  centre. 

These  relics  were  washed  out  oi"  a 
grave  on  the  bank  at  Presque  Isle, 
together  with,  the  skull  and  a  portion 
of  the  bones  of  the  former  owner; 
the  relics  were  secured  by  jMr. 
Patchin,  and  the  remains  of  the  war- 
rior were  taken  to  the  high  land  and 
and  again  deposited  in  the  earth. 

These  relics  are  of  little  intrinsic 
value  ;  yet  as  a  memento  of  the  past, 
they  are  worthy  of  preservation,  and 
we  hope  i\lr.  P.  will  present  them  to 
our  School  authorities,  to  be  ])la('ed 
in  the  cabinet  at  tiie  High  School 
Building.'^' 


*Thc  deposit  was  made  a^ 


•rested. 
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[From  the  Union  Press.] 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  WILLIAMS  COUNTY. 


In  the  winter  of  1826, 1  opened  a 
law  office  in  Defiance  Williams  coun- 
ty; I  think  the  first  in  the  county.  It 
was  in  an  upper  room,  in  the  Inn  of 
Benjamin  Leavcll,  an  upright  man, 
in  whose  excellent  family  I  boarded. 
He  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
town.  My  office  was  also  my  bed- 
room, and  on  public  da,ys  it  was  also 
the  bed-room  of  many  others.  Land 
and  lots  were  far  moj*e  abundant  than 
dwellings.  There  were  but  few  fam- 
ilies in  town.  I  remember  only 
those  of  Mr.  Wasson,  Benj.  Leavell, 
Dr.  John  Evans  tlie  clerk  of  the 
Court,  George  Lantz  the  Recorder, 
and  Forman  Evans.  All  these  have 
I  believe,  passed  to  the  si)irit  land, 
unless  Judge  Forman  Evans  survives. 

There  were,  when  I  removed  to 
the  Maumee  country  in  1824,  in  all 
the  fourteen  northwestern  counties 
— now  by  sub-division  nineteen 
counties;  but  fe\v  more  white  people 
thanarenowin  the  present  restrict- 
ed limits  of  AVilliams  county. 
Within  these  limits,  there  was  not 
then  a  solitary  wliite  man.  The  set- 
tlements were  confined  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  rivers,  and  did  not  extend 
far  above  Defiance.  There  were  on 
the  lower  Maumee,  quite  a  number 
of  mongrel  French  and  Indians;  and 
in  the  fourteen  counties,  there  were 
more  savages  than  whites.  These 
savages  were  mostly  a  degenerate, 
drunken  remnant  of  Ottowas  and 
Pottawotomies.  Tiiere  w^ere  howev- 
er a  few  Wyandots  and  Miamis,  who 
10 


were  sj^lendid  specimens  of  the  pliys- 
ical  man.  The  sugar  consumed  in  Will- 
iams and  Wood  counties,  at  that  time, 
was  mostly  made  by  these  savages, 
but  it  was  a  most  filthy  article,  inas- 
much as  they  would  boil  their  game 
with  it,  and  that  too,  I  Avas  told,  often 
in  an  undressed  condition.  They 
brought  this  sugar  in,  in  bark  vessels, 
called  "Mococks,"  holding  thirty  to 
fifty  pounds  each.  They  were  so 
shaped,  as  to  be  carried  like  a  knap- 
sack. They  used  small  brass  ket- 
tles for  evaporation.  These  Indians 
also  brought  in  most  of  the  honey 
that  was  used.  It  was  always  strained, 
but  it  w^as  strained  through  tlieir 
blankets,  which  were  never  washed, 
except  after  straining  this  honey. 
Whether  these  condiments  so  pre- 
pared, were  more  or  less  filthy  tlian 
the  sugar  and  molasses  iDrepared  by 
the  southern  slaves,  I  leave  for  others 
to  determine.  The  Indians  also  sup- 
plied us  in  their  season  with  cran- 
berries and  whortleberries,  both  of 
which  were  abundant  and  cheap.  I 
do  not  know  to  this  day  where  they 
grew.  But  the  savages  have  g(uie 
more  than  twenty-live  years  and  the 
fourteen  counties,  containing  in  ls24 
twenty  thousand  whites,  have  multi- 
plied to  nearly  four  Juindrcd  thous- 
and. Though  I  was  thus  early  a  resi- 
dent of  ^Villiams  county,  I  have  nev- 
er been  within  its  present  limits.  Of 
its  early  settlers,  1  remember  in  ad- 
dition to  the  names  already  men- 
tioned, Montgomery  Evans,  Pierce 
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Evans,  Judge  Perkins,  the  two  elder 
Hiltons,  Judge  Shirley  and  his  sons, 
Christian  Shouf,  Major  Eice,  Mr. 
Bvers,  and  an  old  man  named  Myers, 
who  was  drowned  in  April  1827,  in  a 
little  Bayou,  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion. Judge  Samuel  Vance,  and 
Charles  Gunn,  also  resided  within  the 
judicial  limits  of  Williams  count.y, 
at  Prairie  Du  Mask.  So  did  the  half- 
blood  Mohicean,  who  was  afterwards 
hung  at  Perrysburg,  for  the  murder 
of  Isaac  Richardson.  His  name  was 
Porter. 

It  is  probably  too  early  to  pu])lisli 
the  reminiscences  of  the  northwest, 
for  their  present  interest,  but  it  is 
not  amiss  to  put  them  on  record,  be- 
fore those  on  whose  memory  they 
depend,  shall  have  passed  away. 

When  I  went  to  Defiance,  there 
was  still  standing  near  the  Auglaize, 
a  large,  spacious  Block-house,  erec- 
ted during  the  war  of  1812,  but 
whether  by  the  Americans  or  the 
British  1  have  forgotten.  It  was  in 
a  decayed,  dilapidated  condition,  with 
its  roof  half  gone.  There  were  kick- 
ing about  the  village  sundry  empty 
bombshells,  and  a  few  cannon  ball, 
which  have  a  history  to  record.  When 
the  British,  who  had  a  fort  here  in 
the  war  of  1812,  evacuated  the  place, 
they  did  it  in  haste,  and  having  no 
means  to  convey  their  heavy  stores 
to  Fort  Miami,  they  tbrew  some  of 
their  cannon,  their  bomb-shells,  and 
cannon  balls  into  the  river.  The  can- 
non are,  1  suppose,  there  still;  but  a 
part  of  the  balls  and  shells  were  dis- 
covered by  the  early  settlers  and 
fished  out.  These  were  thrown  upon 
the  bank  at  Defiance,  where  every 
one  who  wanted  one  took  it,  and  the 
remainder  were  kicked  about,  as 
things  of  no  value,  but  as  relics  of 


the  war,  and  as  matters  of  idle  curi- 
osity and  remark.  One  day  a  loafing 
party  amused  themselves  in  picking 
the  fuse  of  one  of  these  sliells,  wJien 
one  of  them  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  speculation  to  apply  a  coal  of  fire 
to  it.  lie  did  so,  and  the  fierceness 
Avitli  which  it  commenced  burning, 
suggested  to  them  that  they  did  not 
occupy  an  eminently  safe  place,  from 
Avhich  to  witness  the  final  result.  So 
they  took  a  short  recess,  some  over 
the  bank,  and  others  behind  stumps. 
They  put  off  pretty  bad  scared,  and 
had  barely  reached  their  places  of 
retreat,  before  the  shell  exploded, 
manifesting  a  very  destructive  pow- 
er. One  piece  struck  Mr.  Leavell's 
house,  some  eight  or  ten  rods  distant, 
leaving  an  indentation  that  demanded 
the  aid  of  the  carpenter.  Another 
struck  a  store  nearer  the  place  of  ex- 
I)losion,  with  still  more  force.  But 
no  person  was  hurt.  These  were 
according  to  my  recollection,  six 
pound  balls  and  shell.  I  have  spun 
out  this  communication  to  a  greater 
length  than  I  intended,  and  yet  I 
have  not  related  an  incident  of  Wil- 
liams county  experience,  wherein  I 
not  onl}"  paid  the  whole  state  tax 
of  that  county  in  1826,  with  wolf 
scalp  certificates,  but  drew  a  heavy 
per  centage  besides,  from  the  State 
treasur}^  in  payment  of  the  balance 
due  the  wolf  hunters  of  Williams 
county,  for  wolves  killed  that  year, 
within  the  limits  of  that  county. 
Should  tlie  sign  come  right,  I  may 
relate  that,  and  some  otlier  events 
pertaining  to  the  early  settlement  of 
Williams  county,  that  have  never  yet 
ai3peared  in  any  authentic  history. 

J.  L.  G. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  March  21, 1862. 
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[From  the  Cleveland  Leader.] 

SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  LATE 
LEONARD  CASE,  ESQ. 


Leonard  Case,  Esq.,  was  born  on 
the  29tli  day  of  July,  1784,  in  the 
Coniity  of  Westmoreland,  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Li  the  year  ISOO  his  parents  moved 
into  Trumbull  county,  in  this  State, 
and  settled  near  Union;  their  family 
then  consisting  of  five  children,  all 
of  whom  are  still  living,  except  the 
subject  of  this  notice. 

In  the  fall  of  the  next  year  (ISOl) 
a  violent  attack  of  disease  left  him 
both  a  cripple  for  life  and  the  sub- 
ject of  more  or  less  suilering"  at  all 
times,  and  most  of  the  time  of  a  most 
severe  character. 

AVhen  he  found  himself  slovv^ly  re- 
covering, his  mind  naturally  dwelt 
upon  his  future  x)rospects  for  obtain- 
ing a  liveliliood.  To  be  dependent 
upon  liis  fiiends  for  his  dail}^  bread 
he  could  not.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  natural  energy,  indomit- 
able perseverence,  and  independence 
of  mind  which  ever  characterized 
him,  manifested  itself.  His  oppor- 
tunities for  education,  as  tliere  was 
no  common  school  in  the  almost  wil- 
derness country  where  he  had  so  far 
lived,  had  been  very  limited,  and 
consequently  he  had  obtained  the 
merest  elements  of  education.  He 
came  deliberately  to  tlie  conclusion 
that  the  only  chance  for  him  to  sup- 
port himself  was  by  his  pen.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  he  was  a))le  to  setup  in 
bed,  lie  caused  a  board  to  be  fasten- 
ed up  before  him  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  could  use  it  in  learning  to 
write  and   ci])her.     In  tliis   way,  be- 


fore he  could  leave  his  bed,  he  ob- 
tained a  fair  common  school  educa- 
tion for  those  times.  As  soon,  also, 
as  his  strength  permitted,  in  order 
to  contribute  to  his  own  support  and 
to  occupy  his  mind,  he  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as 
could  be  made  in  the  house  and  dis- 
posed of  in  the  neighborhood. 

This  same  independence  of  char- 
acter and  desire  to  lead  a  life  of  use- 
fulness, led  him  in  the  year  180G  to 
leave  his  fatlier's  house,  not  from 
necessity,  but  choice,  and  go  into 
Warren,  where  the  prosx)ect  of  sup- 
porting himself  by  his  pen  iDromised 
a  better  chance  of  success. 

Here  without  money  or  inlluen- 
tial  friends,  he  was  compelled  to 
struggle  hard  for  a  time  with  pover- 
ty, but  his  close  attention  to  what- 
ever business  was  entrusted  to  him, 
his  accuracy,  his  sterling,  sound  com- 
mon sense,  all  combined  with  wliat 
was  soon  ibund  to  be  an  unyielding 
integrity  of  character,  brougiit  him 
friends  among  those  who  were  then 
the  prominent  and  wealthy  men  of 
Warren,  whose  friendship  and  confi- 
dence he  was  grateful  to  feel  he  re- 
tained through  lile.  John  S.  Ed- 
wards, a  laAvyer  and  Recorder  ot 
Trumbull  county,  which  then  em- 
braced the  whole  of  the  Western 
Reserve,  was  one  of  these  friends, 
whose  memory  he  always  cherished, 
who  furnislied  him  writing,  advised 
him  to  study  law,  and  furnislied  him 
books  until  lie  was  admitted  to  the 
bar. 
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Wliile  living  here,  during  the  war 
of  1812,  occurred  one  of  those  inci- 
dents strongly  illustrative  of  the  care- 
ful, correct,  and  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  duty  which  characterized 
him  through  life.  He  was  collector 
of  non-resident  taxes  in  the  Keserve, 
and  as  such  had  to  give  heavy  bail. 
He  was  compelled  to  go  to  Chilli- 
cothe  to  make  his  settlement.  Be- 
fore leaving,  he  ascertained  the 
amount  of  money  Avhicli  each  town- 
ship in  the  Keserve  was  entitled  to, 
put  it  up  in  an  envelope,  wrote  the 
name  of  the  township  upon  it,  de- 
posited the  whole  with  his  friend 
Edwards,  on  his  promise  that  if  any 
misfortune  occurred  to  him  on  his 
journey,  that  he  would  see  that  the 
several  amounts  were  paid  over  as 
directed  on.  the  wrax)per.  Before 
his  return,  however,  his  friend  Ed- 
wards went  to  our  army  in  the  Mau- 
mee  country,  where  he  died  sudden- 
ly. Much  to  the  gratification  of  Mr. 
Case,  however,  he  found  the  money 
precisely  v/here  he  left  it. 

In  the  year  ISIG,  Mr.  Case  was  ap- 
pointed Cashier  of  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Lake  Erie,  when  he  imme- 
diately came  to  this  city,  which  has 
been  his  home  ever  since.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  connected  with  tliis 
Bank,  that  Mr.  Case,  a  cripple  and 
always  sulFering  as  he  did,  survived 
all  the  original  directors  and  officers 
thereof. 

With  the  performance  of  the  duty 
of  Cashier,  Mr.  Case  combined  tlie 
practice  of  law  in  this  city  and  all 
the  adjoining  counties,  and  also  in 
an  extensive  land  agency.  The  bank, 
in  common  with  most  of  the  banks 
of  the  country  was  compelled  in  a 
short  time  to  suspend  business,  but 
Mr.  Case  continued  in  the  active 
practice  of  the  law  until  perhaps  the 
year  1831,  and  conthiued  Jiis  land 
agency  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  when  his  increasing intirmity 
and  the  care  of  his  own  extensive 
estate  caused  him  to  close  up  all  his 


agencies  and  decline  all  further 
business  for  others. 

The  business  of  land  agency,  and 
especially  his  agency  for  the  sale  of 
the  Connecticut  Western  Keserve 
School  lands,  furnished  him  a  fine 
opportunity  for  indulging  in  liis  nat- 
ural taste  for  tracing  out  the  history 
of  land  titles,  and  the  individuals 
connected  with  them.  Gifted  natur- 
ally with  an  unusually  retentive 
memory,  he  made  himself  master  of 
the  whole  histoiy  of  the  titles  derived 
from  the  Connecticut  Land  Company 
and  of  almost  every  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  company.  His  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  was  so  extensive 
and  accurate  that  he  was  almost 
daily  called  on  by  some  person  for 
information  about  the  early  history 
of  some  title  or  some  person  con- 
nected with  it,  whicli  he  always  free- 
ly, cheerfully,  and  with  great  appar- 
ent pleasure  gave. 

When  Mr.  Case  first  came  to  this 
then  small  village  of  Cleveland,  he 
took  a  lively  and  active  interest  in 
all  measures  having  for  their  object 
the  improvement  of  the  village,  in 
openingup  and  improving  the  streets, 
in  sustaining  schools  and  building 
school-houses,  in  sustaining  public 
preaching,  and  contributed  liberally 
for  all  these  objects,  was  the  first  to 
set  the  example  of  planting  native 
shade  trees  upon  the  streets,  which 
now  so  beautify  our  city,  and  in  the 
construction  of  roads  leading  to  the 
village.  He  continued  always  to 
take  a  deep  interest  in  all  improve- 
ments calculated  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  real  estate  of  the  county. 
This  was  his  leading  object,  as  a  mein- 
ber  of  the  Legislature,  in  voting  for 
the  construction  of  the  Ohio  Canal, 
and,  as  a  Director,  in  aiding  in  the 
building  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus 
and  Cincinnati  Kailroad. 

Increasing  infirmity  and  the  cares 
of  his  own  estate,  and  the  growth  of 
of  the  city,  bringing  in  so  many  new 
men,  caused  liim  gradually  to  with- 
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draw  himself  from  active  participa- 
tion in  public  affairs  of  all  kinds,  so 
that  he  was  very  little  known  to 
those  who  have  come  here  in  the 
past  few  years. 

His  good  sense,  a  judgment  tliat 
seldom  erred,  Jiis  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  village  and  county  busi- 
ness, and  the  cheerfulness  with 
which  he  always  advised  public  offi- 
cers, caused  him  to  be  for  many 
years  the  confidential  adviser  of  the 
village  and  county  officers,  and  most 
of  the  township  officers  of  the 
county. 

One  of  his  rules  from  which  he 
did  not  deviate,  was  never  to  con- 
tract a  debt  beyond  his  ability  to  pay 
it  in  two  years  Avithout  dei)ending 
upon  a  sale  of  property. 

By  earl}^  and  judicious  investment 
in  real  estate  he  became  tlie  wealthi- 
est man  in  Northern  Ohio.  Real 
estate  was  always  his  choice  invest- 
ment, and  he  took  great  pleasure  in 
improving  it  by  maldng  roads  to  and 
through  it,  in  ditching  and  clearing- 
it,  and  it  was  his  boast  that  he  had 
cleared  more  land  than  any  other 
man  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Case  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
industry,  very  few  men  ever  per- 
forming as  much  office  labor  as  he 
did.  lie  was  a  man  of  so  high  an 
order  of  integrity  that  no  one  ever 
questioned  it.  By  those  who  were 
not  intimately  acquainted  with  him 
he  was  supposed  to  be  morose,  and 


his  manner,  when  his  mind  was  oc- 
cupied, gave  color  to  the  supposition, 
but  nothing  was  farther  from  the 
truth.  He  was  one  of  the  most  uni- 
formly cheerful  and  kind  men,  both  in 
his  family  and  to  others,  to  be  found 
in  any  community,  never  suffering 
himself  to  become  angry  or  excited 
or  feverish,  on  any  occasion,  and 
when  at  leisure  always  relishing  fun 
of  any  kind. 

He  had  his  own  peculiar  views 
about  public  characters,  and  gave  or 
withheld  them  without  much  refer- 
ence to  the  opinions  of  others,  but 
to  the  poor  about  him  was  always 
charitable,  giving  without  ostenta- 
tion, which  he  always  abliorred.  In 
all  his  numerous  contracts  for  the 
sale  of  real  estate,  both  for  himself 
and  others,  no  poor  man  was  ever 
oppressed.  His  religious  views  were 
also  peculiar,  inclining  to  those  of 
the  Disciples. 

The  characteristics  of  Mr.  Case's 
mind  were  strong,  native,  massive 
common  sense,  an  uncommonly  re- 
tentive memory,  excellent  judgment, 
forming  his  conclusions  very  care- 
fully, and  therefore  seldom  making 
mistakes,  all  combined,  mailing  him 
a  man  of  uncommon  sagacity. 

He  leaves  two  brothers  and  three 
sisters,  and  one  son,  the  sole  inherit- 
or of  his  fortune,  to  mourn  his  death. 
His  wife  and  eldest  son  preceded 
him  to  the  grave. 


[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.] 


JOHN  H.  CLYBOUBN,  THE  OLDEST  INHABITANT- 
FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  IN  CHICAGO. 


-HIS 


On  the  5th  day  of  August,  1823,  for  any  length  of  time,  knows  and 

just  forty  years  ago  to-day,  Archibald  respects,  reached  the  tlien  military 

Clybourn,  Esq.,  whom  ahnost  every  post  of  Chicago,  but  at  that  time 

'      '             -^    ^-     -- •       '  better  known  as  Fort  Dearborn.   He 


person   wlio  has  resided  in  Chicago 
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left  his  native  town  of  Parisburg, 
Giles  county,  Virginia,  (now  West 
Virginia,)  on  horseback,  on  the  25th 
of  May  previous,  and  journeyed  the 
whole  distance  as  he  started.  On 
his  way  hither,  he  stopped  several 
times  at  difl^rent  points  in  Ohio,  but 
the  actual  time  consumed  on  the 
road  was  about  twenty-seven  days. 
At  that  time  there  was  not  a  steam- 
boat upon  the  Upper  Ohio  River, 
nor  a  stage  line  on  a  mile  of  the 
route  he  traversed;  of  course,  rail- 
roads were  unknown  anywhere.  It 
was  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness, 
and  he  was  obliged,  a  large  portion 
of  the  time,  to  camp  out  nights,  very 
frequently  with  the  Indians. 

When  Mr.  Olybourn  reached  Chi- 
cago, there  were  about  twenty  white 
inhabitants  and  perhaps  five  thou- 
sand Indians  on  and  around  the  pre- 
sent site  of  the  city,  and  during  his 
forty  years'  residence,  he  has  seen 
every  one  of  the  latter  recede  before 
the  onward  march  of  civilization, 
and  tlie  population  increased  from 
that  score  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, to  full  one  hiinclred  and  fifty 
thousand  souls.  Of  the  twenty  white 
people  which  Mr.  Olybourn  found 
here,  oidy  four  are  known  to  be  liv- 
ing, and  not  one  of  that  number  is 
now  a  resident  of  this  city.  Those 
he  found  here  were  Gen.  J.  Baptiste 
Beaubien,  now  residing  at  Naper- 
ville;  David  McKee,  who  was  at  that 
time  blacksmith  to  the  Indian  Agent; 
Dr.  Wolcott,  now  resides  on  a  farm 
near  Batavia,  Kane  county;  John  K. 
Clark,  Indian  trader,  whose  residence 
is  at  Deerfield,  very  near  the  bound- 
ary between  Cook  and  Lake  counties; 
and  Alexander  Robertson,  interpret- 
er to  Dr.  Wolcott,  the  Indian  Agent, 
who  lives  on  the  Aux  Plaines  River, 
near  where  itis  crossed  by  the  Bloom- 
ingdale  road.  The  Indians  gave  him 
a  large  tract  of  land  at  that  point, 
which  is  now  occupied  by  Robert- 
son and  his  children.  Robertson,  as 
most  of  our  old  citizens  know,  was  a 
character  in  his  wav.  He  was  a  "half 


breed,"  that  is,  half  Spanish  and  half 
Indian,  and  as  we  have  said,  was  in- 
terpreter to  Dr.  Wolcott,  tlie  Indian 
Agent.  During  his  residence  here, 
in  his  olhcial  capacity,  he  indulged 
in  the  luxury  of  two  wives,  both 
squaws,  and  it  is  related  of  him  and 
his  wives,  that  they  all,  not  only  oc- 
cupied the  same  cabiii,  but  the  same 
bed,  in  perfect  harmony.  Messrs. 
Clark  and  McKee,  named  above  as 
survivors,  had  no  families  at  that 
time.  The  late  John  Kinzie,  father 
of  Major  John  H.  Kinzie,  U.  S.  A., 
father-in-law  of  Major  General  Hun- 
ter, U.  S.  A.,  and  Dr.  Wolcott,  Indian 
Agent,  w\as  also  a  resident  of  Chicago 
at  that  time. 

During  Mr.  Clybourn's  residence 
in  Chicago,  it  has  been  the  scene  of 
two  Indian  wars — the  Winnebagoes, 
in  1827,  and  the  Sauk  and  Fox,  or 
Black  Hawk  war,  in  1832. 

In  1827,  Mr.  Olybourn  built  a  log 
house,  on  the  North  Branch,  near 
the  Rolling  Mill,  in  fact,  on  the  same 
lot  of  his  ])resent  residence.  He  re- 
sided in  his  log  house  until  1836, 
when  he  abandoned  it  for  the  new 
and  commodious  one  in  which  he 
now  lives.  Thus  thirty-six  of  his 
forty  years  in  Chicago  have  been 
passed  on  the  same  spot  of  ground, 
aiid  most  of  the  time  in  the  same 
house.  The  old  log  house  stood  for 
several  years  after,  free  to  any  Avho 
felt  disposed  to  occupy  it,  and  it  was 
never  without  a  tenant  on  those 
terms,  until  it  was  finally  torn  down 
and  made  into  firewood. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  Mr. 
Claybourn's  residence  here,  he  tra- 
ded witli  the  Indians.  In  1828,  he 
took  a  Government  contract  to  sup- 
ply the  garrison  in  the  Northwest 
with  beef  At  that  time  few  if  any 
cattle  could  be  had  short  of  extreme 
Southern  Illinois.  In  fact,  Vandalin, 
Fayette  county,  was  his  best  market. 
There  were,  of  course,  no  facilities 
then  for  carrying  cattle,  and  the  most 
of  his  beef  had  to  be  driven  three  or 
four  hundred  miles. 
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At  the  termination  of  his  contract 
with  the  Government,  Mr.  Olaybourn 
went  into  the  butchering-  business, 
which  lie  has  continued  to  follow 
with  honor  and  profit  until  this  time. 

During  his  forty  years'  residence 
here,  he  has  had  born  to  him  ten 
children,  all  alive  and  well,  and,  with 
a  single  exception,  now  residents  of 
this  city.  One  son,  John  H.  Cly- 
bourn,  is  a  gallant  Captain  in  the 
12th  Illinois  cavalry,  now  in  Gen. 
Fleasanton's  army  corps,  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock. 

Everybody  knows  that  Mr.  Cly- 
bourn  is  a  good  neighbor,  a  charit- 
able citizen,  a  true  patiiot,  and  an 
honest  man.    Although  now   sixty- 


one  years  of  age,  he  retains  nearly 
the  vigor  of  his  early  days;  and  he 
looks  as  if  he  might  remain  the  "old- 
est inhabitant"  for  many  years. 

And  now,  this  day,  (August  5th,) 
being  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
his  first  arrival  in  Chicago,  and  he 
being  acknowledged  the  oldest  citi- 
zen^ wants  to  greet  his  friends,  es- 
pecially those  of  early  days.  He 
therefore  cordially  invites  them,  one 
and  all,  to  call  at  his  house,  on  Elslon 
roadj  near  Clybourn  bridge  and  the 
Rolling  Mill,  this  evening,  at  any 
hour  after  7  o'clock,  and  we  assure 
them  they  will  receive  a  cordial  wel 
come. 


PERSONAL   REMINISCENCES. 


BY  MRS.  rOLLY  PEIRCE. 


I  have  often  been  requested  to 
write  some  of  the  incidents  of  my 
pioneer  life;  but  have  been  unwil- 
ling, because  1  cannot  do  justice  to 
the  subject.  The  following  in  my 
own  blundering  way  is  furnished 
at  the  request  of  the  Committee. 

I  was  boi-n  April  1st,  179S;  My 
name  was  Folly  Curtis.  Nov  14th, 
1815, 1  married  to  Alexander  Peirce; 
and  Dec.  ISth,  the  same  year,  we 
started  for  Ohio;  Jan.  31st,  1816  we 
.reached  Peru,  and  stopped  at  a  house 
raised  by  E.  Clary,  H.  Adams,  and  W. 
Smith.  Mrs.  Clary  was  getting  sup- 
per. It  consisted  of  stewed  venison 
and  turnips ;  Brother  Adams  was 
roasting  a  raccoon,  Mrs.  Clary  said 
she  would  not  eat  a  bit  of  it;*^  I  said 
I  would,  if  it  choked  me,  and  thought 
it  was  not  the   worst  eating  in  the 


world.  The  next  da}^  we  went  to  Mr. 
Warners  in  Greenfield,  and  there  we 
staid  until  Feb.  11th,  when  we  moved 
down  into  the  woods,  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  H.  Pierce.  Here  1 
helped  raise  the  first  shanty  on  the 
road;  Nelson  raised  the  next,  then 
E.  Clary,  and  then  D.  ]\[ack;  ]\rack 
raised  the  first  Mill,  which  he  sold  to 
Dr.  Carpenter,  and  died  some  years 
since. 

Mrs.  Perley,  wife  of  Col.  Clary,  had 
the  first  white  child  born  in  Vreden- 
burg  (Peru,)  mine  was  the  next.  Mrs. 
Ravmond  had  the  first  dau::hter.  Mrs. 
Perley  Clary  died  June  ISth,  1830,  of 
Consumption. 

In  those  early  times,  we  all  had  to 
live  on  hulled  'corn.  The  Col.  said 
he  was  afraid  his  wife  would  starve 
to  death.     With  two   dollars,  all  tho 
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money  he  had,  he  went  to  Marsh's 
tavern  in  Greenfield,  where  he 
bought  4  pounds  lard  and  8  of  flour, 
of  a  man  who  had  a  barrel  of  lard  and 
three  of  flour.  Mrs.  Claryjmade  some 
nut  cakes,  and  came  to  the  house 
where  I  was  three  times,  to  give  me 
one.  I  was  so  sick  that  she  could 
not  give  it  to  me,  and  took  it  home 
every  time.  As  soon  as  I  got  better, 
I  went  over  there,  vrhen  she  gave  it 
to  me.  It  was  the  first  bread  of  any 
kind  I  had  tasted  for  a  fortnight,  and 
I  thought  it  the  best  nut  cake  that  I 
ever  ate. 

When  Father  started  from  Massa- 
chusetts, there  were  twelve  of  us  in 
company,  all  of  whom  but  three,  are 
dead.  I.  S.  Kaymond  came  on  with 
us,  moved  to  Auglaize,  and  died 
there;  J.  Nelson  also  came  with  us. 
He  settled  on  the  lot  North  of  us. 
There  Avas  a  large  white  oak  that  the 
wind  had  blown  down,  on  which  they 
put  a  log,  and  then  put  on  top  poles 
with  one  end  resting  on  the  ground. 
These  were  then  covered  with  leaves 
and  dirt,  and  the  cabin  was  fmished. 
In  this  they  lived  until  a  house  was 
built,  many  a  time  have  I  been  there 
in  the  evening,  and  sat  on  Mr.  Nel- 
ison's  trunk;  Vviiile  the  men  sat  on  a 
beech  log  by  the  fire.  E.  Nelson, 
the  father  of  J.Nelson,  came  on  soon 


after  we  did,  and  they  kept  bacliel- 
ors  hall  three  years;  J.  Nelson  altor- 
wards  married  Almira  Sherman.  I'hey 
are  all  now  dead.  They  were  all 
good  neighbors,  always  ready  to  di- 
vide the  last  cup  of  meal. 

The  first  Methodist  who  preached 
in  Peru,  was  Dennis  Goddard.  lie 
preached  in  our  house,  in  April  1820, 
I  think.  The  first  Doctor  that  set- 
tled in  Peru,  was  M.  C.  Sanders  I 
think  in  the  fall  of  1818.  He  went 
to  work  chopping  and  logging,  witli 
all  his  might.  If  any  one  was  sick, 
he  took  his  Pill  Bags  and  started 
through  the  woods,  over  rivers, 
through  swamps,  rain  or  shine,  he 
was  with  the  sick;  often  traveling  on 
foot  with  his  ax  on  his  shoulder,  to 
mark  the  trees  if  he  had  to  go  again.  I 
have  seen  him  come  into  our  honse 
more  than  once,  and  ask  for  some- 
thing to  eat;  saying  that  neither  he, 
nor  his  horse  had  ate  anything  for 
twenty-four  hours.  He  was  in  sight 
of  home  but  could  not  go  there,  for 
some  one  was  waiting  for  him;  I  have 
seen  him  lay  down  on  a  puncheon 
floor  without  anything  over  him,  to 
catch  a  few  moments  sleep;  then  up 
and  away.  These  hardships  bronght 
him  to  his  grave.  Like  xibrahani 
Lincoln,  he  was  the  poor  man's  friend. 


SECRETARY\S  REPORT  AT  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


NoKWALK,  June  8,  1861.^ 
The  current  business  of  the  Socie- 
ty'', having  been  quite  fully  reported 
at  the  Quarterly  Meetings  held  du- 
ring the  year  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  geiieral  work 
accomplished  thus  far,  and  what  re- 
mains to  be  done. 


THE  SOLDIERS  RECOKD. 

At  the  annual  Meeting  held  two 
years  since,  the  Society  made  pro- 
visions for  making  arecorJ  of  all  the 
Soldiers  enlering^  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  Fire  Lands 
during  the  present  war.     A   book 
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was  prepared  for  the  purpose,  but 
before  entries  had  been  made  in  it, 
otlier  calls  for  volunteers  so  increased 
the  number,  that  another  book  has 
become  necessary;  and  it  has-been 
thought  advisable  to  defer  the  whole 
matter,  until  the  close  of  the  war; 
which  we  all  trust  is  not  far  distant. 

THK  PIONEER. 

The  publishing  Committee  entered 
upon  the  publication  of  the  5th  vol- 
ume, with  much  hesitation.  The 
large  amount  of  matter  awaiting 
publication,  rendered  an  increase  of 
its  size,  absolutely  necessary.  On 
the  other  hand  the  increased  cost  of 
paper  and  printing,  compelled  an  ad- 
vance of  the  subscription  price;  which 
it  was  feared  would  embarass  the  ef- 
fort for  its  circulation.  It  is  with 
pleasure  stated  that  these  fears  have 
proved  groundless.  The  subscrip- 
tions already  pledged,  will  cover  the 
contract  witli  the  publishers;  and 
tliere  is  no  doubt  that  additional  sales 
will  cover  the  incidental  expenses, 
and  leave  a  small  margin  of  profit. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  for- 
mer volumes,  to  say  that  this  excels 
them  all.  A  larger  number  of  sub- 
scribers have  been  obtained  for  it, 
outside  of  the  Fire  Lands;  than  for  any 
previous  one,  of  whom  the  larger 
portion  are  from  Connecticut.  The 
portrait  of  the  Hon.  E.  Whittlesey, 
which  accompanies  the  book,  is  the 
gift  of  his  son;  Granville  Whittlesey 
Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  is  one  of 
which  his  family  and  this  Society, 
may  well  be  proud.  Every  care  has 
been  taken  and  no  expense  spared 
to  have  the  likeness  perfect,  and  a 
fitting  compruiion  to  the  adu)irable 
address  which  bears  it  company. 
The  heartiest  thanks  of  this  Society 
are  due  Mr.  Whittlesey  for  this  gen- 
erous donation. 

AXOTIIER   VOLUME. 

Notwithstanding  the  enlarged  size 
of  the  Pioneer,  it  has  been  irajpossi- 
11 


ble  to  find  room  for  every  article 
ready  for  publication;  and  the  neces- 
sity of  another  volume  is  manii'cst. 
This  should  contain  the  Historical 
collections  of  the  remaining  town- 
slnps;  the  names  of  each  member  of 
the  Society,  with  former  and  present 
residence,  and  date  of  settlement  on 
the  Eire  Lands.  It  should  also  con- 
tain a  copious  and  detailed  index  of 
the  six  volumes  published,  and  last 
(but  not  least  in  imx^ortance,)  a  chap- 
ter devoted  to  the  correction  of  such 
errors  in  dates,  names,  or  fiicts,  as 
may  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
the  Pioneer.  The  last  suggestion 
should  receive  especial  attention.  It 
IS  not  reasonable  to  expect  that 
among  so  large  a  number  of  contrib- 
utors, some  corrections  may  not  be- 
come necessary,  and  the  Society  will 
]iot  have  accomplished  its  mission 
until  all  the  facts  presented  as  con- 
stituting the  full  history  of  this  Sec- 
tion, are  carefully  revised  andlinally 
given  to  the  public  and  posterity  as 
free  from  errors  as  possible. 

THE    MUSEUM. 

The  additions  to  this  interesting 
branch  of  the  Society's  labors,  con- 
tinue tc  be  numerous.  A  better 
case  is  necessary  to  protect  and  ])rop- 
erly  arrange  the  articles  for  exhibi- 
tions. It  is  hoped  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  will  soon  warrant 
an  eflbrt  in  that  direction. 

THE  FINANCES. 

In  connection  with  the  report  of 
the  Treasurer,  it  can  be  stated  that 
the  Society  is  free  from  debt,  and 
that  the  surplus  on  hand  was  never 
larger.  This  fund  is  kept  as  a  reserve 
to  provide  for  any  i)ossible  loss  in 
publication  of  the  Pioneer. 

FIFTY  YEARS. 

On  the  first  of  August  1S15,  the 
first  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Hu- 
ron county,  lield  their  first  meeting; 
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and  from  that  time  properly  dates 
the  independent  civil  history  of  tlie 
Fire  Lands;  under  the  name  of  Hu- 
ron county.  And  on  the  first  day  of 
August  1865,  a  half  a  century,  will 
have  passed  away.  We  are  soon  to 
cross  the  threshold  of  that  new  Era, 
when  shall  have  passed  away  the 
Fathers  and  Mothers,  whose  memor- 
ies bring  in  lively  review  the  toils  and 
sacrafices  of  the  past.  "Fifty  Years!" 
HoAV  many  times  have  the  rapidly 
decreasing  band  who  have  met  with 
this  Society,  on  these  present  occa- 
sions, turned  backward  to  the  pages 
on  which  its  history  is  written — a 
history  of  heroism  and  calm  endu- 
rance amid  the  dangers  of  war,  fam- 
ine and  flood,  second  only  to  that  of 
those  worthy  men  of  old,"^  who   set- 


tled'Wild  New  England  Shore'  Fifty 
Years!  When  they  shall  have  again 
rolled  past,  each  one  of  these  vener- 
able Fathers  and  Mothers  present 
with  us  to  day,  will  have  passed  be- 
hind the  veil.  May  it  be  the  suc- 
cessful effort  of  this  Society,  to  record 
the  birth,  growth  and  full  develope- 
ment  of  those  civil  and  social  insti- 
tutions planted  by  them,  whicli  have 
made  this  community  so  rich  in  all 
the  elements  of  moral  greatness,  and 
material  prosperity;  aud  thus  trans- 
mit to  posterity  a  monument  to  tlje 
Pioneers,  more  worthy  of  admiration 
and  enduring  than  the  temples  of 
Greece  or  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

D.  H.  PEASE,  Secv. 


BIOGRAPHY  OF  PETER  BROWN 


BY  JOHN  H.  NILES. 


Peter  Brown,  was  born  in  Nor- 
wich Vt.  Feb.  17th,  1781.  In  1803  he 
married  Miss  Beulah  Conant,  and 
kept  a  tavern  in  Greensborough.  His 
wife  died  in  1809,  having  four  chil- 
dren, but  one  of  whom  isnowliving, 
a  daughter  the  wife  of  Wm.  Hiirbert 
of  Red  AVing  Minnesota.  In  1812, 
Brown  moved  to  Susquehanna  county 
Penn.,  and  in  1813  married  Miss.  Han- 
nah Griswold  and  in  Oct.  1817,  star- 
ted for  Ohio.  They  arrived  at  Trux- 
ville,  now  Ganges  on  the  the  2d,  of 
Dec.  He  brought  with  him  a  stock  of 
goods  and  carried  on  a  lively  trade 
with  the  settlers,  and  Indians;  and 
became  a  partner  with  Daniel  Ayers 
in  the  old  Truxville  grist-mill.  In 
addition  to  the  mill  he  built  a  distil- 


lery, and  carried  on  the  distillery 
business  till  1823.  He  then  tried 
farming  a  year,  but  preferring  otlier 
business  he  moved  to  Auburn  town- 
ship, two  miles  from  Plymouth  and 
built  a  mill  and  distillery,  and  carried 
on  the  business  till  his  mill  and  dis- 
tillery were  burnt  down  in  1826.  In 
1827  lie  moved  to  Plvniouth,  and  kept 
a  tavern  till  1833.  He  then  bought 
200  acres  of  wild  land  in  Norwich, 
built  a  cabin  and  moved  onto  it  and 
commenced  clearing  up  a  farm.  He 
built  a  horse  power  grist-mill  in  183- 
and  did  a  good  business  'in  grinding 
wheat  and  corn  for  the  settlers. 

He  lived  in  Norwich  28  vears,  and 
in  1861,  with  his  son  D.F.Brown, 
moved  to  Peru  where  he  died  on  the 
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2d,  day  of  Dec.  1862,  just  45  years 
from  the  day  he  arrived  at  Truxville, 
in  the  82d  year  of  his  age. 

His  A^ife'and  six  of  his  children  are 
living;  most  of  whom  are  residents 
of  the  county. 


BRIEF  SKETCH    OF  THE  LIFE 

OF  WM.  ROBINSON,  OF 

FITCHVILLE. 


BY  J.  IL  NILES. 


AVilliam  Robinson   was   born    at 
Mill   Creek   Hundred,  New    Castle 


county,  Delaware,  in  1780.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Laticia  Coleman,  in  ISOG, 
and  settled  in  Wasliington  Countv, 
Pennsylvania.  In  1810,  he  moved  to 
Coshocton  Countv,  Ohio,  where  he 
lived  till  1829,  and  then  moved  to 
Marion  County,  Oliio.  In  1832,  he 
moved  to  Norwich,  and  bought  the 
farm  on  which  Jonas  Gilson"  began 
in  1817.  He  was  elected  Justice  of 
the  Peace  in  1834,  and  held  the  of- 
fice till  1849.  In  1855,  he  removed 
to  Fitcliville,  where  he  died  in  1864. 
His  wife  survived  him  but  a  few 
months. 

He  left  a  large  f\miily  of  children, 
most  of  whom  are  residents  of  this 
county. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  FIRE  LANDS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


Ailing  Prudeu 

Adams  John  F. 

Allen  William  C. 

Adams  Henry, 

AtAvater  C.  W.* 

Adams,  Pliilo  *- 

Andrews,  J\Irs.  E.  H. 

Adams,  Geo.  Q. 

Atlierton,  Samuel 

Arnold,  A,  F. 

Atwater,  Jeremiah 

AtTvater,  IVIary  J. 

Aver}',  Luther 

Anderson,  Geo.  J. 

Anst.n,  Lyman 

Andi3ws,  Ebenezer* 

Erio-ors,B.  C. 

Benedict,  Tlatt 

Brewbaker  Andi'cw 

Brainerd  Asa  Kev. 

Baker,  Timothy 

Bly,  Rouse  f 

Baker,  Theodore 

Benson,  Benjamin  f 

Breckenridge,  J  as.* 

Baker  Daniel  A. 

Baker  JNlargaret  W.* 
s^Brown,  Sarah 

Bemiss,  Elijah 

Bronson  S.  A. 

Barker  Ze II as  W. 

Brown  J.  M. 

Burdue,  Nathaniel 

Burnnm  E.  JVL 

lieardsley,  Clement 

Breckenridge  IL  C. 

r>arney,  George 

]J ranch,  Walter  f 

Bronson  Loreir/o  W. 

Black  man.  Joel 
^Jirown,  Orlando 

Bod  well  L.  .M. 

Barker  I).  G. 

Beals  Charles  W. 
* 


RESIDENCE 


la. 


Norwalk, 

Lyme, 

Norwalk, 

Peru, 

Huron, 

Huron, 

Chicago,  111. 

Norwalk, 

Peru, 

Towa  City, 

Castalia, 

Castalia, 

Lj-me, 

Sandusky, 

Norwich, 

Chicago,  111., 

Norwich, 

NorwaUv, 

New  Haven, 

Pottsdani,N.Y 

Norwalk, 

New  Haven, 

Cleveland, 

Norwalk, 

Ridgetield, 

Norwalk, 

Cleveland, 

Norwalk, 

Lyme, 

Sandusky, 

Sandusky, 

Sandusk}^ 

Townsend, 

Clarksfield, 

Vermillion, 

Plymouth, 

Sandusky, 

Fairtield, 

Florence, 

JMargaretta, 

Clarkslicld, 

Ripley, 

Hartland, 

Greenwich, 


WHEN  AND  WnERE  BORN. 


Ballston  Spa,  N.Y.,No.  8,  '08 
Vermont,  1777, 
Ulyses,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  5,1831, 
Vermont,  Oct.  1 790, 
Milford,  Ct.,  Dec.  1.3,  1800, 
Vermont,  Dec.  12,1780, 

Adams,  N.  Y.,  April,  9,  1805, 
Mass.  Nov.  17,  1810, 
Ballstown,  N.  Y''.,  May  19,  '2G 
New  York,  1S30, 
Margaretta,  1830, 
Groton,  Ct.,  April  30,  1819, 
Sandusky,  0.,  1827, 
W^indsor,    Vt.,  Mar.  19, '15, 
Greens-Farm  Ct.  Apl.  30,  '95 
Barnard,  Vt.,  1815, 
Dan  bury,  Ct.,  Mar.  18, 1775, 


WHEN    AND     "WHERE    FIRST 
SETTLED  ON  EIRE  LANDS. 


■  » 


Norwalk,  Mnv.  4.  1833. 

Lyme,  1818. 

Fairfield,  .May,  1834. 

Peru,  June,  1815. 

Huron,  1828. 

Huron,  1818. 

Milan. 

New  Haven,  April,  1855. 

Green  (ield,  1837. 

Clarkslield,  1848. 

Margaretta,  1834. 

Lvme,  June,  1839. 
Sandusky,  1827. 
Norwich,  Mav,  1,1846. 
Milan,  1824. 

Norwich,  June,  27,  1830. 
Norwalk,  Sept.  9,  1817. 


Norwalk. 


Northampton,  Mass..  1787,  Norwalk.  Sept.  27, 
Herkimer,  CO.  N.Y.July, '93  New  Haven,  1817. 


1819. 


Goshen,  :Mass.,  1801 
N.  Y.  Citv,  Mav  10,  1788, 
Charlotte,  Vt.  Dec.  15, 1791, 
Moutville,  Ct.  Sept.0, 1810, 

Norwalk,  Aug.  12,  1829. 
Massaclmsetts,  1797, 
Waterburv,  Conn.  1807, 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  1791, 


Norwalk,  Sept.  27,  1819. 
Clarkslield,  Dec.  2,  1817. 
Ridgelicld,  1818. 
Florence,  Jan.  20, 1827. 

Norwalk,  1829. 
Lyme,  1823. 
Norwalk,  1820. 
Sandusky,  1835. 


Hanover,  Pa.,  Mar.  2,  ISloJMilan,  Dec.  1810. 
Danbury,  Ct.,  Oct.  29,  1794,!ciarksrield,  July,  1819. 
Genoa,  N.Y.,  June.  30, 1807,  Vermillion,  1811. 
Vermont,  April,  11,  1832,      New  Haven,  1830. 
Fort  Ann,  N.  Y.,  181 1,  Sandusky,  1840. 

Meredith,  N.Y.,  Jan.  21, '92,  Fairfield  Oct.  1828. 

Sandusky  City,  1818. 
Chenango  CO.,  ^far.  13, 1801,  Florence.  1815. 
Connecticut,  181.3,  |Mar-aretta,  1810. 

Ridgticld,  Ct.,  Sept.  11,  '03,;Clarkslield. 
Teuiple,  N.  IL,  Mar.  17,  '02,'Greenwich,  March,  1,  1818. 
Floyd,  N.  Y.,  Sept,  1,  ISUvHartland,  Oct.  1811. 
^lassachusetts,  IGrecnwich,  1818. 
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NAMES. 


RESIDENCE. 


WHEN  AND  WHERE  BORN. 


WHEN  AND  ^niERE  FIRST 
SETTLED  ON  THE  EIRE 
LANDS. 


Briggs,  Mrs,  Alzina 
Bernard,  Calvin 
Badger,  J.  F.* 
Beers,  N. 
Baker,  Geo.  G. 
Bascom,  Lydia 
Brightman,  A. 
Boughton,  Derwin 
Brown,  Edwin  H. 
Bunce,  C.  J. 
Bentley,  Herrick  P. 
Beeclier,  Horace 
Barnmn,  Mrs.  Betsey 
JBrown,  D.  F. 
Burnhani,  Ellsworth 
Burnham,  Maria 
Bascoin,  Dennison 
Beebe,  George 
Beebe,  Semantha* 
-Brown,  Leonard 
Beckley,  E-  L. 
-Brown,  Eunice 
Burns, ^  llev.  A. 
Beebe'  G.  S. 
Brown,  Collins  A. 
Barrett,  EJiada 
Benson,  Leonard 
Babcock,  Smith 
Brady,  David  J. 
Barnes,  Hiram 
Bradshaw,  Wm. 
Brooks,  E.  C. 
Bruiidage,  Z. 
Boalt,  C.  L. 
Buck,  Dwiglit 
Buck,  Daniel 
Bard,  Electa  E. 
Buck,  A.  r. 
Briggs,  Alexander 
Bcnnitt,  J.  II. 
Bowen,  Ecarse 
Covin,  Wni.  R. 
Chase,  Ivlrs.  L.  W. 
Cooke,  Mrs.  G.  A. 
Converse,  W.  F. 
Converse,  Hannah  S. 
Carpenter,  Catherine 
Carpenter,  Amelia 
Converse,  Charles 
Clark,  Amos 
Crawford.  Joseph* 
Curtiss,  J.  C. 
Chapin,  Henry* 
Conger,  Enoch  Kev.i 
Conger,  Ester  (west) 
Campbell,  J.  K. 
Coe,  Julius  JS.; 
Cochran,  Cliarles 
Cooke,  Henry  I). 
Ciilp,  Mrs.  C. 


Greenwich, 

Lyme, 

Norwalk, 

Greenfield, 

Norwalk, 

Greenfield, 

Bronson, 

Norwich, 

Norwalk, 

Wake  man, 

\Vakeman, 

Wakeman, 

Clarkslield, 

Peru, 

Berlin, 

Berlin, 

Greentield, 

Norwich, 

Greenifield, 

Eitehville, 

Rochester, 

Fairfield, 

Fairtleld, 

Greenfield, 

Fitcliville, 

New  London, 

Fitcliville, 

Rocliester, 

Greenwich, 

Eitehville, 

Castalia, 

Sherman, 

New  London, 

Norwalk, 

Perkins, 

Huron, 

Perkins, 

Perkins, 

Norwich, 

Norwich, 

Norwich, 

Perkins, 

C'hicago,  111., 

Sandusky, 

Sandusky, 

Sandusky, 

Oxford, 

Oxford, 

Sandusky, 

^\'akeman, 

Berlin, 

Fitcliville, 

Norwalk, 

Lexington, 

Lexington, 

Lyme, 

Norwalk, 

'J\)lcd0, 

Wash'n  D.  C. 
New  Ilaveu, 


Cayuga,  Co.  N.  Y. 
Massachusetts,  1805, 


Montville,  Ct.,  Dec.  19,  1798, 
Trumbull,  0.,  Dec.  5,  1808, 
New  York,  1818, 
Eaton,  Lorain  Co.,  1826, 
Fairfield,  Sept.  18,  1823, 
Woodbury,  Ct.,  Mav,  17, 1821, 
Florence,  O..  June,  13,  1829, 
Bridgeport,  Ct.,  Nov.  28, 1828 
Danburv,  Ct.,  March,  1,  1798, 
Auburn,  O.,  April  13,  1S2G, 
Hebron,  Ct.,  ISOO, 
Tolland,  Ct.,  180G, 
Manlius,  N.  Y.,  July  25,  1S0.3, 
W.  Stockbridge,  Feb.  8,  1807, 
Cincinnatus,  N.Y.,  Dec.  10.  '09 


Kortright,  N.  Y.,  Jun.  22, 1788, 

Solon,  N.  Y.,  May  2, 1802, 
Conn.  Auir.  10,  1785, 
Webster,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  25,  1822, 
Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  April  2, 1800, 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  Aug.  5, 181G, 
Madison  co.,  O.Feb.  1820, 
Pennsvlvania,  1819, 
Pompey,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  2G,  1810, 
Danbv,  N.  Y.  1819, 
Norwalk,  Ct.  Nov.  25,  1803, 
Geauga  co.,  180G, 
Pen  a,  1817, 
Manchester,  Conn.,  1810, 

Barnard  Yt.  Feb.  5, 1818, 
Steuben  co.  N.  Y.  Apl.  23, 1 800, 
Cayuga  co.  N.Y.  Sept.  4,  lSi5, 


New  Braintree,  Mass.  1818, 
Danbury  Conn.  1827, 
Hadley,  N.  Y.  1807, 
Bloomingville,  1838, 
New  Braintree,  Mass.  1S14, 
W^aterbury  Ct.  Dec.  3, 1801, 

Paris  N.  Y.  June  7,  1803, 
Hatfield  Mass.  Oct.  25,  1781, 
Bethlehem  N.Y.Feb.  1.'),  1792, 
Granville  N.  Y.  Sept.  4,  179G, 

New^  Haven,  O.,  .Mav  27,  1819, 
New  Boston,  N.  H.,  181(1, 
Portland  O.,  Nov.  23,  1825, 
Maryland  Feb.  1790, 


GreemvichScpt.il,  1818. 
Lvme  1828. 


Florence  July,  1,  1822, 
Greenfield  1811. 

18^23. 
Norwich,  Oct.  1834. 

Wakeman,  Sept.  182G. 

Florence. 
Clarksfield,  July  1819. 

Berlin,  1820. 
Berlin,  1819. 
Greenfield,  1825. 
Norwich,  1837. 

1851. 


Fairfield  Oct.  1839. 

Greenfield,  1851. 
Eitehville,  Jan.  18,  1837. 
New  London,  July  1835. 
Eitehville  June,  1832. 

Greenwich,  April  1824, 
Eitehville,  182.5. 
Lyme,  1828. 
Ridgefield,  1822. 
Eitehville,  1828. 
Norwalk  Jul V,  1817. 
Perkins,  182S. 
Perkins,  1830. 
Perkins,  1834, 

Nor^vich  June,  27, 183G. 
Norwich  Feb.  27, 18G0. 
Fairfield  April,  1834. 


Sandusky,  1810. 
Sandusky,  18.52. 
Margaretta,  181G. 
Bloomingville,  1838. 
Sandusky,  1832. 
Wakeman,  Aug.  1823. 

Norwalk,  April,  1825. 
Norwalk  Julv,  1834. 
New  Haven,  Oct.  22,1824 


Sandusky,  1835. 
New  Haven,  1819 


TBtE  FIRE  LANDS  PIONEER. 


[  June,  1SG5. 


NAMES. 


Crane,  William  H. 

Choat,  C.  B. 

Clapp,  Dean. 

Cherry,  John 

Cherry,  Louisa  B. 

Chase,  Mrs.  L.  U. 

Close,  Rev.  N.  J. 
^Cherry,  William* 

Collins,  Jas.  D. 

Cuddebach,  Jas.  J. 

Cook,  Wyatt. 

Carter,  John 

Cable,  John 

Cole,  Hannah 

Cherry,  Berrilla 

Cole,  Jacob 

Cole,  Julia  A. 

Chapin,  Samuel  D. 

Coleman,  Betsey 

Curtiss,  Mrs.  J. 

Chamberlain,  J.  D. 

Cole,  Minor 

Clark,  rhilothe 

Cole,  Jeremiah  t 
■~" Cooke,  Elcuthorus* 

Carver,  A.  K. 

Curtiss,  J.  C.  jr. 

Campbell,  Jas.  M. 

Colt,  Emily  A. 

Coit,  A.  J. 

Darling,  J.  M. 

Daniels,  George  0. 

Dole,  Orrin 

Davis,  Bar  tie  tt 

Decker,  Simon 

Danforth,  Robert  S. 

Drake,  Fred.  D. 

Dewey,  Jolm  F. 

Dewitt,  James 

Dewitt,  W.  L. 

Davis,  Mrs.  M.  A. 

Edd}',  Joseph 

Eddy,  Caroline 

Easton,  Jas.  D. 

Easton.  Mrs.  Sarah 

Ells,  Roswell 

Eaton,  A.  E. 

Eaton,  Silva 

Ells,  A.  G. 

Ellsworth,  R.  B. 

Eaton,  A.  C. 

Felt,  Sophia 

Fay,  Appollos* 

Foot,  Samuel 

Farr,  Lizzie  II, 

Fulton,  J.  D. 

Fowler,  J.  X. 

Fowler,  Harvey 

Fowler,  Isaac  ' 

Fowler,  Jos i ah 

Fish,  Geo.  A. 


RESIDENCE. 


Vermillion, 

Milan, 

Pern, 

Fairlicld, 

Fairlield, 

Perkins, 

Norwich, 

Fairfield, 

Lyme, 

Vermillion, 

Peru, 

Florence, 

Wakeman, 

Bronson, 

Fairfield, 

Cuba,  N.  Y. 

Cuba,  N.  Y. 

New  London, 

New  Lojidon, 

Ruggles, 

Castalia, 

Norwalk, 

CharlotteMich 

Greenfield, 

Sandusky, 

Belle  vue, 

Norwalk, 

Greenfield, 

Greenfield, 

Greenfield, 

Sandusky, 

Milan, 

Lyme, 

Hartland, 

Norwich, 

Bronson, 

Oxford, 

Norwalk, 

Ridgefield, 

Norwalk, 

Hartland, 

Perkins, 

Perkins, 

Peru, 

Peru, 

Fairfield, 

Fitchville, 

Fitchville, 

Fitchville, 

Peru, 

Peru,    . 

Norwalk, 

Norwalk, 

Hillsdale,Mich 

Norwalk, 

Boston,  ]\Iass. 

Berlin, 

Margaretta, 

Berlin, 

Margaretta, 

Norwich, 


WHEN  AND  WHERE  BORN. 


N.  Haven,  Co.  Ct.,  May  13,  '13. 

Barnard,  Vt.,  Jan.  15,  180.5. 
Genoa,  N.  Y.,  March  20,  1798. 
Penfield,  N.  Y.,  April  15,  1823. 


Elizabetht'n,  N.  J.  Oct.  20,  '93. 
New  York,  1815. 
Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  13, 180G. 
Rutland,  co.  Vt.,  Feb.  3, 1794. 


N.Jersey,  Dec.  20, 1804. 

Carmel,  Putnam,  co.  N.  Y. 

Somers,  Tolland  co.,  Ct. 
New  London,  1830. 


WHEN  AND  WIIEllE  FIRST 
SETTLED  OX  THE  FIKK 
LANDS. 


Florence,  June  9,  181 

Peru,  Sept.  11,  1829. 
Fairfield,  1821. 
Huron,  18,30. 


Fairfield,  June,  1825. 
Lyme,  1840. 

Vermillion,  July  5,  181! 
Peru,  June  1st,  1818. 


Bronson,  Aug.,  23,  1825. 

Fairfield. 

New  London,  June,  1852. 


New  Jersey,  1 823.  Castalia,  1 834. 

Fairfield,  N.  Y.,  July  26, 1803.  Norwalk,  :March,  181(5. 
Ontario  co.  N.  Y.,  ISOO.  |Greenwich,  1817. 

Galway,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  10,  1795    [Greenfield,  1825. 
Granville,  N.  Y.  Dec.  25,.1787.iBloomingville,  1817. 


New  York,  1802. 
Norwalk,  Dec.  31,  1827. 
Genoa,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  15, 1812. 
Chenango,  New  York. 
New  London,  Ct,,  1821. 
New  Haven,  Ohio,  1822. 
Milan,  Ohio,  1825. 
Massachusetts,  180G. 
Pahner,  Mass.,  Mav  14,  1815. 
Cayuga  co.  N.  Y..  Aug.  23  '28. 
Bronson,  O.,  Oct.  2-2,  1828. 
Spencer,  N.  Y. 


IXearBellevue,  18.37. 

Greenfield,  1818. 
Greenfield,  1831. 
Greenfield,  183b\ 
New  Haven,  Ohio,  1822. 

L^mie,  1829. 
Hartland,  June,  I83r). 
Norwich,  Sept.,  1844. 

Oxford,  May  4, 1815. 


G't  Barrington,  Apl.  27,  1817.!Norwalk,  June,  1845. 

Niles,  N.  Y.,  June  3, 1827.         Plnnoutli,  Oct.,   18.o4. 
iOwa.sco,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  10,  1824.1  Norwalk,  1833. 
jChatam,  Ct.,  1815.  I 

i Euclid,  O.,  1819.  Perkins,   1832. 

iGorham,  N.  Y.,  1816.  iRidgefield,  Jnne,  ISlS. 

Litchfield,  N.  Y.,  June,  3, '94:Rid£jefield,  Jnne,  11, 1818. 
Harper's  Field,  Dec,  26, 1813  Fairfield,  June  10,  1840. 


N.  Haven,  Ct.,  Oct.,  1803. 


Fitchville,  1825. 


De  Ruyter,N.Y.:March4,  1805.  lUdgefield,  Oct.  1815. 
Barnard,  Vt.,  March  28,  1798.: Bronson,  1819. 
.Alontgomerv  CO,  N.  Y.,    1798.  Fairfield,  Feb.,  1819. 
Bath,  N.  Y.,  June  18,  1823.        jNorwalk,  May  17,  L>35- 


Westficld,  Mass.,  1797. 
N.  Guilford,  Ct.,  1805. 
Wcstfield,  Mass,  1800. 
Augusta,  N.  Y.,  ]^\i. 


lAvery,  ApriU;,  1810. 
JMargaretta,  1818. 
|Vermillion,  1830. 
iMariraretta,  lb30. 
iNorwich,  1840. 


m 
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NAMES. 


Fish,  .Mrs.  C.  D. 

Fitch,  O.  H. 

French,  Joseph 

Foote,  Walter 

Felt,  Amos 

Gage,  Albert 

Garner,  "W.  N. 

Garner,  Elizabeth 

GrifBn,  Hcnr}^ 

Green,  ^Marcd 

Giirley,^\  J. 

Gale,' A.  H. 

Gurle}',  \Vm.  D. 

Gardner,  Richard 

Gibbs,  Elon  G. 

Green,  Jaracs 

Graham,  Geo.  G. 

Goodrich,  George 

Gibb?,  E.  F. 

Gale,  Mrs.  A.  H. 

Gilsou,  E.  W. 

Gilson,  Xaum* 
I        Gilson,  A.  B. 
P^^        Gilbert,  Rodolpluis 

Gorton,  Richard 

Golding,  John 

Greenfield,  Abb}^ 

Ganlt,  Samnel 

Gilson,  Sally 
w         Gilson,  Xabby 

Hill,  E.  P. 

Hardv,  Walter  B. 

Hull,  J.  L. 

Huyck,  William 

Hester,  John  S. 

Hollister,  Ashley 

Huntington,  A. 

Harper,  Rice 

Hamilton,  Daniel 

Hough,  John 

Hmi])ut,  Robert  W. 

Hoeek,  Hervey 
■i  Hill,  Noah* 

Hill,  G.  S. 

Hnbbell,  Rebecca  S. 
1  Halladav,  Horace 

I  Hnbbell,  Chariest 

Hardy,  Ephraim 

Howard,  William 

Herrick,  E.  W. 
j         Hollo  way,  Ira 

.  Hubbcll,^  Dcodatus^ 
'  Hoyt,  A.  B. 

Hester,  :Martin:M. 

Hoyi,  Ichabod  B. 

Herrick,  C.  S. 

Hall,  L.  S. 
Hanford,  J.  E. 
Hoyt,  John 
Hoyt,  W.  B. 


Norwich, 

Sherman, 

Wakeman, 

jEitchville, 

iNorwalk, 

'Norwich, 

Hartland, 

'Hartland, 

Fitchville, 

Perkins, 

Perkins, 

I  Sandusky, 

[Perkins, 

'Peru, 

JNew  Haven, 

iRidgelicld, 

Plymouth, 

Lyme, 

Milan, 

Sandusky, 

Norwich, 

Norwich, 

Norwich, 

Greeniield, 

Peru, 

Fitchville, 

Grecnliehi, 

Ruggles, 

Norwich, 

Norwich, 

Berlin, 

Florence, 

Perkins, 

Bronson, 

Norwich, 

Huron, 
I  Sandusky, 
! Sandusky, 
iMilan, 
jClarksfield, 
jClarksfield, 
I  Berlin, 
IBcriin, 
iBerlin, 
JRidgefield, 

Huron, 
iRidgetield, 
iFlorencti, 
;NeAv  Haven, 
JBronson, 

Peru, 

iRidgefield, 
jNorwalk, 
jBronson, 
i  Greenfield. 
1  Bronson, 
!  Wakeman,  ' 
!  Wakeman, 
'Oxford, 
Four  Corner: 


AYHEN  AND  WHERE  BORN. 


Scipio,N.  Y.1818, 
Salem,  Con.,  1815, 
Southbury,  Ct.  Ot.  18,1808, 
Sheffield,  Mass.  Dec.  29, 1799, 
Cavendish,  Vt.  April  19, 1796, 
Onondaga,  co.,  N,  Y.  182.5, 
N.  Lisbon,  Ct.,  Dec.  26,  1809, 
Lock,N.  Y.  .^Iavl9,  1811, 
Bedford  co-  N.  Y.  Jan.  29, 1789, 
Glastenburg,  Conn.  1811, 
Westmoreland  co..  Pa.  1817, 
Vermont,  1817, 
Norwich,  Conn.  1811, 
StcphentoAvu,  N.Y.  Je.  17,  '95. 
Northampton  N.Y.  May,  20,  '1 9 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  Oct.  25, 1812, 
Pennsylvania,  1802, 
Simsbury,  Ct.,  June  22, 1799, 

Greenfield,  Huron  co.  O.,  1830, 
Norwich,  0.,  Jan.  16  1823, 
Springfield  Yt.,  1793, 
Norwich,  O.,  April  23, 1828, 


W  Chester  CO.  N.Y.  Je.  18,1800 
Warren,  R.  I.  March.  30,  1782, 
Cross  Creek,  Pa.,  Feb.  9,  181 1, 
Massachusetts,  1792, 
Massachusetts,  1790, 
Tioga  Co.  Penn., 
Sempronius,  N.Y.  Dec.  2,  '25, 
Pennsylvania,  1822, 
Tompkins,  N.Y.  Dec.  1,  1804, 
Columbiana  Co.  0.,  1810, 

Tolland  Ct.,  1798, 
Unionvillc,  O.,  1803, 


WHEN  AND  WHERE  FIRST 
SETTLED  ON  FIRE  LANDS. 


Norwich,  1840. 
Lvme,  1826. 

Wakcnum,  :May  28,  1820. 
Fitchville,  1832. 
Perkins,  Feb.  1817. 
iNorwich,  Jan.  1850. 
JHartland,  July  8, 1S3G. 
i  Hartland,  July  8,  183G. 
'Fitchville,  Oct.  18,  1833, 
Perkins,  1815. 

Sandusky,  1848. 
Bloomingville,  1811. 
Ridgetield,  Feb.  1817. 
Milan,  Jan.  27,  1835. 
Lyme,  Oct.  10,  1818. 
New  Haven,  1827. 
Lyme,  1826. 

Greeniield.  1830. 

Norwich,  June  1817. 


Fitchville,  1834. 
Fairfield.  1822. 
IRugdcs,  July  1860. 
Norwich,  1819. 
NorAvich,  March  1819. 
Berlin,  1818. 
Berlin,  May  31,  1833 
Huron,  1825. 
Norwalk,  July  5,  1817. 
Bronson,  1825. 
Berlin,  Sept.  21,  1816. 
Sandusky,  1852. 
Sandusky,  1838. 


I 

Roxbury,  Ct.,  March  22, 1783,!Clarkstield,  April  9,  J835. 

Guilford,  Ct.,  178^,  Berlin,  1818, 

Berlin,  Erie  CO.  O.,  1821, 

L  Borough,  Mass  Dec.  26,  '95,  Ridgefield,  Nov.  2,  185 1. 

IMarlboro,  Vt.,  Oct.  12,  1797,  'Greeniield,  Nov.  18,  18L5. 

jCharlotte,  Vt.,  May  28,  1787,  JRidgelield,  July  23,  1817. 

jBradford,  Mass.,  Sept.  10,  '86,  Berlin,  .May  31, 18.33. 

iCharlestown,  N.Y.  Jan.  21,  '99  Bronson,  Jan.  13,  1818. 

Peru,  June  1,  1834. 

Ridgetield,  1818. 

Clarksfield,  Sept.  27,  1S2S 
i  Bronson,  Nov.  1827. 
iFairfield,  JunclO,  1827. 


iCovert,  N.Y.  Sept.  15,  1812 

iLanesboroiigh,  ^lass., 

iDanbury,  Ct.,  Nov.  4,  1802 

JOrange,  Ashland  co.,  1822, 

"Owasx^o,  N.Y.  Mar.  31,  1827, 

JBronson,  O.,  Feb.  6,  1826,       1 

Brimlield,  O.,  Mar.  25.  1821,  Iwakcman,  April  183 

Wilton,  Ct,  Dec.  2,  1&05,  Wakeman,  May  1831 

Norwalk,  Ct.,  July  8,  1782,        March  10,  1845. 
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nemiDgway,  Charles 
Howe,  N.  G. 
Hubbard,  E.  A, 
Hartshorn,  "Wyatt 
House,  Lindsey 
House,  Julius 
Hester,  Martiu 
Hunt,  Hiel 
Hawley,  Uriah 
Harva,  Rachel 
Hopkins,  Moses  B. 
Hamilton,  Jolm 
Hopkins,  Laniira  C. 
Hemmini2:way,  T.  B. 
Husted,  E.  E. 
Hoskins,  Charles 
Jarre tt,  Henry 
Jeuney,  Obediah, 
Jackman,  Sarah  E. 
Jennings,  R.  J. 
Johnson,  Luther 
Jennings,  Lorinda 
Jennings,  Setli 
Jennings,  Eraeline 
Jackson,  Tower 
Jackson,  C.  11. 
Jackson,  Charles 
Jones,  Henry  C. 
Jones,  Mrs.  Pelina 
Johnson,  R.  C. 
Jordan,  iMrs.  T.  M. 
Jackson,  Alartha 
Jones,  Amos 
James,  Thomas 
Kellogg,  ]Martin 
Kennan,  John 
Kilburn,  L. 
Keeler,  Eri 
Kenned}',  Rev. 
Keeler,  Lewis 
Kellojrjr 


RESIDENCE. 


^,       '.^,  A.  E. 
Kmi>:,  Joseph 
Keliogg,  S.  O. 
Kingsbury.  Jesse 
Knight,  J.  S.R. 
Knight,  Louisa  B. 
Keeler,  Ami 
Kennan,  Jairus 
Knight,  George  A 
Kellogj?,  Polly 
Lum,  H.  B. 
Lum,  :\Irs.  L.  A. 
Lindsley,  S.D. 
Lindsley,  Mrs.  M. 
Lawrence,  Miner 
Lay lin,  John 
Lindlsey,  W.  D. 
Lewis,  Samuel 
Lipsett,  Michael 
Luther,  E.  H. 


Wellington, 
Perkins, 
Margaretta, 
Uanbury, 
Perkins, 
I  Perkins, 
JBronsou, 
|Lyme, 
jOberlin, 
jCastalia, 
|Gd  Haven  Mic. 
Ridgetield, 
Gd  ilaven  3 lie. 
New  London, 
Norwalk, 
Peru, 
Perkins, 
Korwalk, 
Bloom'gton,  111 
Toledo, 
Peru, 
Toledo, 
Milan, 
Milan, 
Cleveland, 
Hartland, 
Xorwalk, 
Ca  stall  a, 
Castalia, 
Fitchville, 
Hartland, 
Hartland, 
Cleveland, 
Perkins, 
Bronson, 
Norwalk, 
New  London, 
Norwalk, 
W.S.*  Sandusky, 
Norwalk, 
Greenfield, 
Florence, 
Berlin, 
Peru, 
Ripley, 
liipley, 
Norwalk, 
Norwalk, 
New  Haven, 
Bronson, 
Perkins, 
Perkins, 
Perkins, 
Perkins, 
Norwalk, 
Norwalk, 
Perkins, 
Sandusky, 
Sandusky, 
Greenfield, 


WHEN  AND  WHERE  BORN. 


Florida,  Mass.  1830 

Hadley,  Mass.,  1797, 

Connecticut,  March  23,  1810, 

Oonnecticut,  Sept.  30, 17S6, 

Green  co.,  Pa.  1787, 

Vermont, 

Derby  Ct.,  July  30,  1787. 


WHEN  AND  WHERE  FII:ST 
SETTLED  ON  FIRE  LANDS. 


New  London,  1836. 

Margaretta,  1831.^ 

Perkins,  1815.. 
Perkins,  1815, 
Bronson,  Nov.  1827. 
Venice,  Feb.  9,  1816. 
Florence,  June  4,  181G. 


Clarksfield,   O.,  Jan.  IG,  1820,  Clarksficld,  Jan.  IG,  J820. 
Granville,  N.Y.  June  30, 1804,1: 


Cambridire,  Vt.  1823, 
Florida,  Mass.  182G, 
Danbury,Ct..Dec.  13,  180.5, 
Cntario  co.,  N.  Y.  1817, 

N  Bedford,  I\[ass.  Apl,  2G,  '04, 


Canada,  1812, 

Norwalk,  Ct.,  March  30,  179.5, 
N.  Y.  City,  July  1,  1804, 
Vermont, 

Palmer,  Mass.,  Dec.  12,  1816, 
Lafayette,  N.Y.  Mar.  IS,  1822, 
Montgomery  co.,  Md.  1788. 
Hatfield,  Mass.  1890, 
Monmouth  N.  J.  Aug.  31, 1832, 
Townsend,  O.,  ^Nlay  28,  1839, 
Mouson,  ^lass.,  Dec.  17,1813, 
Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  July  180,5, 


Lvme,  April  1818. 
Milan,  May  1836. 
New  London,  1836. 
Clarksfield,  Dec.  1817. 
Bronson,  June  1819. 

Clarksfield,  Mar.  11, 1818. 


Nonvalk,  O.,  Sept.  8, 1817. 
Milan,  June  30,  1819. 
Milan,  April  14,  1819. 
Hartland,  Oct.  15, 1842. 

^largaretta,  18.50. 
.Margaretta,  1850. 
Hartland,  March  1819. 

Hartland,  Oct.  1842. 
Norwalk,  Sept.  1845. 


Bethel,  Vt,  Sept.  21,  1786,        Bronson,  June  17,  1816. 
Waterburv,  Vt.,  Mar.  7,  1803,  Xorwalk,  Oct.  13,  183S. 


Sterling,  Mass.  Oct.  4,  182.5, 
New  Canaan,  Ct.  June  5, 1799, 


New  London,  May  1810. 
Norwalk,  Sept.  7,' 181 7. 


New  Canaan,  Ct.  June  1, 1794,  Norwalk,  ]March  23,  1816. 
Bronson,  1818, 
Florence,  182.5, 


New  York,  May  30,  1818, 


New  Canaan,  Ct.  :May  7,  1797, 
Moira,  N.  Y.  April  22,  1813, 
Boston,  Mass.  1810, 
Barnard  Vt.,  July  12,  1787, 
Braintrim,  I'a., 
Skinner,  Eddey  Co.  Pa., 
Perkins,  Sept.  6,  1838, 
Glastenburv,  Conn.  1803, 
South  Salem,  N.Y.  Mar.  8,  '03, 
W  Moreland,  N.Y.^IMav  22,'9] , 
New  Haven,  Ct.  Dec.  2.5,  1812 
Norwalk,  0.,  1S23, 


>f- 


■  i\ 


)4^^ 


I 


1820. 


Norwalk,  Sept.  7,  1817. 
jNonvalk,  Oct.  1829. 
New  Haven,  182.5. 
Bronson,  ,Iune  17,  1816. 
jBloomin2:ville,  1841. 
Perkins,^!  864. 
I  Perkins,  1838. 
I  Perkins,  1815. 
Norwalk,  Jul V  2, 1831. 
'.Milan,  Oct.  1811. 
Sanduskv,  1834. 
iNorwalk,  1823. 
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Lampman,  D. 
Lewis,  Rev.C.  F. 
Lawrence,  Wilder 
LaBarrie,  John  E. 
Lane,  Ebenezer 
Lee,  Sulley 
Lee,  Edward 
Lewis,  S.  B. 
Lytle,  I.  A. 
Lewis,  Deborah  y. 
Mesnurd,  Eri 
McCartney,  Win. 
Mead,  Marcus  E 
Mears,  Jolm 
ISlanvil,  Chester 
Miller,  John  G.  Jr.* 
McKelvey,  Wra.  f 
McMlUen,  Wm. 
Mead,  Joel  E. 
Monlton,  H.  S. 
McMillcu,  Hiram 
McKelvey,  Electa 
Mitchell,  Geo.  Oren 
McKelvey,  ^lary 
McC'line,*Mary  13. 
McDonald, Samuel  B 
Munroe,  N.  C. 
Manley,  Alpheus 
McKelvey,  John 
Miner,  Samuel 
Alurray,  Nelson 
Merry,  Ebenezer  O. 
Morcy,  George 
]Morcv,  Ephraim  B. 
Ming^iis,  J.  E. 
Mingus,  Lydia  Y. 
Manley  P^dmond 
Marks,  Edward 
■\Iead,  Paul  B. 

JSIillcr,  Mrs.  E. 

I^Iills,  Nathaniel 

.Merri field,  O.  S. 
Miner,  Asel 

3>Ierritield,  S.  L. 

J^rerrilicld,  Huldah 

Martin,  Wm. 

Mead,  .Mary  C. 

Mead,  Charles  H. 

Mead,  Marv  L. 

Mitchell,  VVm. 

Morfoot,  Robert 

Miller,  Harriet  L. 

^Miller,  John 

Niver,  Mrs.  P.  D. 

Neroinan,  Charles  E. 

Nilcs,  JoJniH. 

NeAvton,  Rev.  Alfred 

Nye,  A. 

Newberrv,  Celia 

Niver,  C.'b. 

12 


RESIDENCE. 


Sandusky, 

Wakeman, 

Norwich, 
j  Sherman, 
I  Sandusky, 

Bath,  Mich. 

Ruggles, 

Norwalk, 
'Fremont,  • 

j  Norwalk, 
iJMargaretta, 
I  Greenwich, 
I  Milan, 
I  Wakeman, 
I  Sandusky, 
I  Greenfield, 
jMilan, 
Norwalk, 
Fairfield, 
.Alilan, 
Greenfield, 
Milan, 
Ripley, 

Oberlin, 

Peru, 

Sanduskv, 

Detroit,  Mich 

Norwich, 

Belle  vue, 

L3'me, 

Lyme, 

Greenfield, 
j  Greenfield, 

Alpena,  Mich. 
I  Wakeman, 
jBronson, 
i  Fairfield, 
jNorwich, 
I  New  London, 
,New  London, 
'New  London, 
iNew  London, 
iCastalia, 
jBronson, 
'Bronson, 
Galesb'g,  Mich 
Peru, 
Plymouth, 

Norwalk,  j 

Norwich,  j 

Norwalk, 

Norwich, 

Norwfilk, 

Bronson, 

Greenfield, 

Norwich, 


WHEN  AND  WHEKE  BOKN. 


Norwalk,  Ohio,  June  12,  1818 
Westford,  Vt.,  181^. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  1703. 
Colchester,  Vt.,  Aug.  16,  181 G 
Sempronius,  N.Y.  Aug.:21,1813 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  1790. 


Norwalk,  Ct.,  Oct.  16,  1798. 

New  York  City  J  821. 

Wallingford,  Ct.,  Nov.I3, 1810 

Westmoreland   Co.,  Pa.,  1790 

South  EastN.  Y.,  1817. 

jPompev,  N.  Y.,  1808. 
Brantford,  U.  C,  May  4, 1818 

Hancock  Co.,  Ohio,  1841. 

Cheshire,  Ct.,  June  4,  1809. 

Vermont,  1809. 
Plymouth,  Ohio,  1835. 

Lvme,  March  13,  1821. 
^Jentor,  Ohio,  Fob.  14,  1809. 
Lisbon,  Ct.,  Aug.  10,  1828. 
Stoniiiirton,  Ct.,  Julv  11,  1798. 
Favette,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  19,  1813. 
Darvter,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20,  1820. 
Deertleld,  N.  Y.,  1838. 

Genoa,  N.  Y..  1816. 

New  London,  Nov.  26,  I82K 
jNew  London,  April,  1822. 
JRuggles,  Feb.  28,  1836. 
INew"  York. 
Rochester,  N.  Y,,  1829. 
New  York,  1818. 
Bronson,  June  14,  1843. 
Norwalk,  ]Mav  4,  1841. 
NeAV  York,  Jan.  1,  1799. 
Maryland,  June  19,  1802. 


WHEN  AND  WHERE   FIJtST 
SETTLED  ON  FIRE  LAND.S. 


Norwich,  Feb.  10,  1817. 

Norwalk,  1818. 
Wakeman, March  28,  1810 
Fairfield,  Oct.  1823. 
Norwalk,  1815. 


Fairfield,  Sep.  24,  1836. 

Greenwich,  1850. 

Wakeman,  May,  1838. 

Greenfield,  1810. 

I  Fitch  vi  lie,  1817. 

I  Mil  an,  1834. 
'Ridgefield,  18-11, 

Peru. 

Huron,  Nov.  13,  1837. 
Lyme,  1828. 
Sherman,  1836. 
Plymouth,  1835. 
Sandusky,  1844. 


Lvme,  1830. 
Lyme,  May,  1829. 
Bloom ingvile,  Nov.,  1833 
1826. 
Sherman,  1839. 


Ruggle^. 
New  London, 
Venice,  1833. 
Norwalk,  183- 


\H\ 


(Jrceufield,  1820. 
N'ew  Haven,  1821. 


JHinsdale,  N.H.,March  26,1822  Norwalk,  1825. 
jTompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1811.        Norwich,  1833. 
iGreenville,  N.  Y.,June  6,  1820  P.roJison,  June,  1831. 
iHalifax,  Vt.,  1809.  CreenrP.-ld,  1831. 

IColdiester,  Ct.,  Nov.  11,  1803  Norwfilk,  July  1,  1535. 
Vermont,  Jan.  14,  1805.  Bronson,  }Jav,  1830. 

jMulbury,  Vt.,  Dec.  13,  1812.     Greenfield,  Sept.,  1811 
lOrange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1807.  Norwich,  1 833. 
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xAmes. 


RESIDENCE. 


WHEN  And  wiieuk  born. 


WHEN  And  whkio;  kih*i 

SETTLED  ox  FIKK    I.ksi,^ 


Nobles.  L.  H. 
Niles,!).  H.* 
Nye,  M.  P. 
Otis,  F.  R. 
Osborii,  31.  W. 
Osborn,  Ebenczer 
Peck,  Philemon  K, 
Philips,  Zulmiuia 
Parker,  Sctli  C. 
Preston,  C.  A. 
Philips,  Xenoplion 
Parish,  William 
Pront,  .A.  ^y. 
Parish,  F.D. 
Pollock,  Wm.  W.f 
Pease,  David  H. 
Palmer,  Kuiidle 
Pront,  ]Mury  E. 
Parker,  Jane 
Patterson,  Geo.  S. 
Philips,  Eunice  C. 
Palmer,  Sanil.  C. 
Parker,  E.  C. 
Perry,  R.  C. 
Parsons,  E.  C  - 
Piatt  Levit  t 
Pierce,  Mrs.  Pollv 
Pierce,  A.  P.* 
Pierce,  Amos 
Parker,  Geo.  V.  11. 
Pulver,  ^lartin 
Post,  A.  G. 
Parish,  B.  F. 
Piatt,  Abi.o-ail 
Rust,  Renben  T. 
Rose,  Enos 
Read,  A.  N.  Dr. 
Rust,  R.  T. 
Reynolds,  Isaac  T. 
Ransom,  C.H. 
Rash,  Livey 
Raymond,  James 
Reed,  F.  D. 
Rawsou,  J,  M. 
Rogers,  R.  K. 
Rockwell  D.  S. 
Ruggles,  Eli  H. 
Ruggles,  Julia 
Richards,  John  N. 
Radclifi;  W.  K. 
Raddift;  C.  C. 
Reed,  Samuel  II. 
Russell,  George 
Rust,  Rcubcn^T. 
Reding,  Loyal 
Rogers,  Stephen 
Raymond,  Alunson 
Ransom,  Isaac 
Sexton,  Miron 
smith,  Ezra* 


New  London, 
Adams,  0., 
Bronson, 
Berlin, 
Florence, 
Fitchville, 
Clarksfield, 
Berlin, 
Greenfield. 
iNorwnlk, 
'Berlin, 
i  Oxford. 
Oxford, 
i  Sandusky, 
i  Ridge  field, 
!  Nor  walk, 
{Defiance, 
Oxford, 
{Greenfield, 
iRidgcficld, 
Berlin, 
Greenfield, 
{Peru, 

I  Greenfield, 
{Greenfield, 
jPeru, 
Wiikcman, 
Wakeman, 
Grot  on. 
Clarksfield, 
iNorwalk, 
i 

(Greenfield, 
Norwalk, 
iWaukeganlll. 
j  Norwalk, 
(Norwalk, 
Huron, 
]Margaretta, 
Lyme, 

Tontogany,  O. 
Norwalk, 
New  London, 
Fairfield, 
Milan, 
.Milan, 
Milan, 
Norwich, 
Oxford, 
Oxford, 
Fitchville, 
Clarksfield, 
I  Norwalk, 
(Norwalk, 
{Caslalia, 
Sherman, 
(Pcrkins. 
j  Huron, 
I  Peru, 


Oswego,  N.Y.  181S. 
Leydcn,  ^lass.  179G, 
Vermont,  June  1-J,  1805, 
Berlin,  O.,  Feb.  10,  18-25, 


(New  London,  \S's:). 
'Greenfield,  18:n, 
Bronson,  June  , 'JO,  18:k>. 


Windham,  N.  Y.  Dec.  13,  ISOl.iFitchville. 
^lonkston,  N.Y.  Nov.  12,  I809,;Clarksfield,  1818. 


lioxbury,  3lass., 
Brutus,'N.Y.  July  7. 1802, 
Nashua,  N.  II.  Jan.  22,  1816, 
Lima,  New  York, 
Dunbarton,  N.  il.  Jun.  17,  '87. 
Truxton,  N.Y.  March  31, 1811, 
Naples,  N.Y.  1796, 

Somers,  Ct.,  Nov.  0, 1826, 
Greenwich,  Ct.,  17SG, 
New  Haven,  1818, 
Owasco,  N.Y.  Feb.  1, 1806, 

Tolland,  Ct., 

Brutus,  N.Y.  July  14,  1799, 


Berlin,  Oct,  16.  IP];- 
Peru,  Feb.  28,  1820. 
Bronson,  Dec.  1819. 
Berlin,  Oct.  16,  1817. 
Ridgeficld,   May  21,  I'^i:*. 
Bloomingville,bec.  ]3.';;j 
Sandusky,  1822. 

Norwalk,  April  1853. 
Fitchville,  1818. 
New  Haven,  1818. 
Bronson,  Sept.  1816. 

Berlin,  1833. 

Florence,  Feb.  1817. 


Slmrburn,  N.Y.  Jan.  12,  1816,  Norwich.,  Sept.  30,  1S3S. 
Huntington,  Ct.,  Dec.  2,  1795,iGreenfield,  1822. 

April  1,  1798,'Grcenfield,  Feb.  M.  1M6 
Southbury,  Ct.,  April  19,  1783,' Wakeman,  June  1817. 
Southbury,  Ct.,  July  6,  17SG,     Wakeman,  Sept.  1811. 


Copake,  N.Y.  Nov.  27,  1801, 
Durham,  N.Y.  May  20,  1796, 

Gorham,  N.Y.  Jan.  11, 1806, 

Poulteny,  Vt.,  March  31, 1793, 
Tyringham,  Mass.  Sept.  10,'16, 

Newburg,  N.Y.  1805, 

Massachusetts,  1796, 

Greenfield,  April  2.5,  1812, 
Wardsboro,  Vt.,  July  17, 1812, 


Wilkcwsbarre,  Peun., 
Mentor,  O.,  March  4,  1806, 
PIerkimerCo.,N.Y.  1814, 


Clarksfield,  .Alay  1839. 
Fitchville,  Nov.  1.5,  ]8:.'3- 

Greenfield,  1825. 

New  Haven,  Feb.  3,  181  >. 
Norwalk,  June  1,  1851. 

Berlin,  July  9,  1817. 

Lyme,  May  11,  1818. 

Fairfield,  Feb.  1857. 


Enterprise,  1830. 
Milan,  1814. 
Norwich,  1838. 


Middlctown,  N.Y.  Jun.  15, '02, 'Fitchville,  May  15,  1^:.'3. 
I  Sandusky,  Oct.  20,  181.3,  i 

jDanville,  Vt.,  April  25,  1809,  Norwalk,  March  31.  1^5.<. 
jMonkton,  Vt.,  May  21,  1810,     Norwalk,  April  1836. 


(Connecticut,  Nov.  23,  1791,      Sauduskv,  1834. 

JTollaud  Co.,  Conn.  1814,  (Berlin,  1620. 

isomers,  Ct.,  June  1,  1803,  j  Florence,  Sept.  21,  K*--* 

iNew  Hampshire,  Jan.  1802,  iFitchviUc,  July  lr2!. 


June,  1865.] 
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NAMES. 


RESIDENCE. 


WTIEN  AND  WHERE  BORN. 


WHEN  AND   WHERE  FIRST 
SETTLED  ON   FIRli  LANDS, 


Storrs,  Elislia 
'--Smith,  Beujamiii  F. 
Smith,  Benj.  P.  Jr., 
Sawyer,  Frank 
Spencer,  Hiram 
Stewart,  Gideon  T. 
Sowers,  John 
Sherman,  Jnstin 
Selover,  Isaac  ^L 
Sturtevaut,  B. 
Stewart,  A.  G. 
Sackett,  Harvey 
Schuyler,  P.  X. 
Smitii,  Fanny 
Stillson,  Orrin 
Strong,  Cyrus 
Stratton,  Themas 
Sprague,  J.  S.* 
Sexto;),  Piatt 
Sloan,  Jolm  K. 
Squire,  Douglass 
Sherman,  Lemuel 
Sherman,  N.  G. 
Sherman,  ilrs.  E. 
Sutton,  Levi  R. 
Smith,  .Mrs.  A.  G. 
Stiles,  Benjamin 
Stevens,  John 
Strong,  Zafiock* 
Simpson,  Jacob* 
Smith,  \Vm.  B. 
Stevens,  Jacob 
Smith,  F.  F.* 
Smith,  P.  G.* 
Smith,  S.  A. 
Standart,  Charles 
Simmons,  H.  E, 
Summers,  Benjamin 
Simmons,  Ann  Ide 
Smith,  James  F. 
Sanders,  E.  L 
Simmons,  C.  B. 
Smith,  James 
Smith,  Charles 
Stratton,  Daniel 
Segur,  A.  U. 
Sliernuin,  Edward 
Strong,  L.  E. 
Sherman,  Elizabetli 
Summcrlin,  Spencer 
Summerliri,  Sarah  P. 
Sevmour,  John 
Sniitl!,  D.  W. 
Smith,  G.  W. 
Segur,  A.  W. 
Sutton,  .hicob 
Silcox,  Jonathan 
Starr,  Hiram  P. 
Sanderson,  James  M. 
Standart,  Steplien  \\ 


I 

I  Perkins, 

Oxford, 

Bellevue, 

Norwalk, 

Greenfield, 

Dubuque  la., 

Ridgetield, 

Wakeman, 

Fairfield, 

Rugo'les, 

BuUklo,  N.Y. 

Ruggles, 

Norwalk, 

Greenfield, 

Ruggles, 

Wakeman, 

Hartland, 

Huron, 

Clarksfield, 

Wash'n  City, 
•Ridgefield, 

Xorwalk, 
IBerlin, 
!  Berlin, 
I  Peru, 
jCIeveland, 

Clarkslield, 

xMilan, 

Lyme, 
I  Norwalk, 
I  Sandusky, 
i  Milan, 
I  Sandusky, 
j  Norwalk,     ^ 
[Lyme, 

I  Auburn  N.  Y., 
'Greenfield, 
'Vermillion, 
jCireenfield, 
[Sandusky, 
I  Peru, 
i  Greenfield. 


I  Eyme, 
iLvme, 


Be  re  a, 
Clarkslield, 
New  Haven, 
Plymouth, 
Wakeman, 
Martial]  (1, 
Hartlaud, 
jLvme, 
Berlin, 
Ridgefield, 
Clarksfield, 
Clvde, 

iOsseo  Mich., 
'liirmingliam, 
!  Berlin," 
jLyme, 


Waterford  Ct.,  Julv  17, 1791, 
Darien  Ga.,  March  15,  1819, 
Auburn  O.,  July  13, 1821, 

Johnstown,  NY.  Aug.  13,  ':24, 

Newtown  Ct,  July  20,  1785, 

Warren  Ct.,  March  16,  178(5, 
DundaffPa.,Nov.  27,  1828, 
Warren  Ct.,  Dec.  24,  1791, 
Minisiuk  N.  Y.  Sept.  G,  1819, 
Hartland  Ct.,  Dec.  3,  1785, 
New  Town  Ct.,  Jan.  11,  1815, 
Woodburv  Ct.,  Sept.  18,  179G, 
Norwalk,  O.,  Julv  26,  1821, 
Upper  Canada,  1796. 
Manchester,  Yt.,  Feb.  17,  '98, 
Smithfield,  N.  Y.  1795, 

Barre  Vt.,  Sept.  29,  1811, 
Woodbury,  Ct.,  Aug.  28,  ISIO, 
Montville,  Ct.,  1822, 
Favette  Co.,  Pa.  Sept.  7, 1794, 
State  ofN.  Y.,  1807, 
Southbury  Ct.,  Sept.  1,  1779, 


Long  Island,  N.  Y.  1796, 


Berlin,  Aug.  9,  1821. 
Berlin,  Aug.  9,  1821, 
Xorwalk,  1840. 

Norwalk,  April  1842. 

Wakeman,  Sept.  14,1822. 

Ruggles,  Sept.  182.3, 
N  Haven,  Sept.  20. 1840. 
Ruggles,  April  1825. 
Slierman.  June  1831. 
Greenfield,  1811. 
Rug:rles,  Sept.  5,  1843. 
Wakemam,  May  21,  1827. 

Huron,  Dec.  1810. 
Clarksfield,  1816. 
New  Haven,  1815. 

Townsend,  Feb,  20.  1817. 
Wakeman.  Sept.  14,  1822. 
Berlin,  1822. 
Lvme,  May  10,  1S16. 
Peru,  1822. 
Clarksfield,  July  2,  1818. 

Lyme,  Feb.  1815. 
Milan,  1810. 
Huron,  June  1810. 
Oxford,  1815. 
Huron,  Aug.  1810. 
Berlin,  Oct.  1817. 
Berlin,  1822. 


Now  York,  1814, 
N  Hartford,  X.Y.  Mav  30, 1802i Huron,  Sept.  182-1. 
Eeheboth.  Mass.  Dec.  14,  1799iGreenfield,  1819. 
Middletown,  N.Y.  Mav21, '01, i  Vermillion,  Nov.  1 
Attlcborough,  Mass.  i800,        (Greenfield,  1827. 


Massachusetts,  Sept.  15, 1799, 
Tompkins,  N.Y.  Aug.  2,  1806, 
Connecticut,  1787, 


Peru,  Nov.  1818. 
Greenfield,  Julv  1 
Ridgefield,  1829. 


7,  1817, 

31. 

2,  1817. 


Washington  co.Pa.Je  14, 1794,  Norwalk,  1820. 
Danbury,  Ct.,  Clarksfield,  Dec.  1817, 

Manlius,  N.Y.  June  19,  1802,    Groton,  March  8, 1813. 
X.  Durham  Ct.,  Dec.  10,  1793,  Wakeman,  Dec.  9, 1858. 
Bronson,  Mav  27,  1823,  i 


Peru,  Jau.  1,  1830, 
IBerlin  Ct.,  July  27,  1791, 


1819, 


iSemproneous,  X.  Y 
I'Danbury  Ct., 
Knox  Co.  0.,  Ai)ril  4,1816, 
Lock,  X.Y.  April  14,  1828, 
iBirmlngham,  Oct.  10,  1822, 
Woodstock  Vt.,  1817, 
Iciarence,  N.  Y.  Sept.  10, 18l7,iLvme,  Dee.  8, 1841, 


I  Ridgefield,  Oct.  182:>. 

lBerlii\,  18.38. 
Clarksfield,  Dec.  1817. 
Lvuie,  Mav  10,  1816. 
Hartland,  July  8,  1H36. 

Norwalk,  1839. 


THU  FIRE  LANDS  PIONEER. 


I  June,  1865. 


NAMES. 


RESIDENCE. 


WHEN  AND  WHERE  BORN. 


WHEN  AND  WHERE   FIKST 
SETTLED  ON  FIRE   LANDS. 


Smith,  Eugene 
Searles,  E.  G. 
Stebbins,  Jarvis 
Seed,  Esther  W. 
Strong,  Lyman 
Sraith,  Chester 
Smith,  Tolly  R. 
Smith,  Robert   - 
Smith,  Samuel  D. 
Smith,  James  B. 
Smith,  Lester 
Shonrd,  Daniel 
Smith,  Hiram  - 
Sturgess,  Jane  C. 
Simmons,  Fredus 
Smith,  Isaac 
Sherman,  Peter 
Snyder,  ^V .  T. 
Sanders,  Jolm 
Stevens    Seymour* 
Smith,  Sherman 
Simmons,  Aura  K. 
Starr,  1).  Ann 
Sweet,  Byron 
Smith,  S/  11. 
SraitJi,  Eev.  H. 
Smith,  DvNiglit 
Smitlj,     ohu  C. 
Stewart,  E. 
Starr,  Rory 
Smith,  Caroline 
Strong,  L.  E. 
Silcox,  Amos  H. 
Skellenger,  A.  D. 
Sears,  Frederick 
Trimmer,  James  R. 
Trimmer,  JMrs.  L.  E. 
Taylor,  Elcry 
Taylor,  ]\Lary  Ann 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Julia 
Tillinghast.Wm. 
Tillinghast,  George 
Taylor,  Altred 
Tildcu,  Daniel 
Tavlor,  S.  F. 
Todd,  Knee  land 
Tuttle,  Hudson 
Tuttle,  JMrs.  E.  D    R. 
Tenant,  Sterling  O 
Tenant,  Betsey 
Tom n son,  Lucius 
Todtl,  Isaac 
Taylor,  Wm.  P. 
Town  send,  L. 
Thorp,  James  Rev. 
Thorp,  John 
Town,  J.  E 
Townsend,  John 
Tenant,  Daniel  W. 
Townsend,  Hosea 


Lyme, 
Lyme, 
Lyme, 
Greenfield, 
Cleveland, 
Shelby, 
Greenfield, 
Lyme, 
Lyme, 
Lvme, 
Pern, 

Greenfield, 
Greenfield, 
Greenfield, 
Peru, 
Bronson, 
Wake  man, 
Peru, 
Peru, 
Fairfield, 
Clai-ksfield, 
Greenfield, 
Clarksfield, 
Castalia, 
Castalia, 
J\Largaretta, 
Castalia, 
Berlin, 
Plymouth, 
Clarksfield, 
Fitchville, 
Plymonth, 
Hurtland, 
New  London, 
Norwalk, 
Norwich, 
Norwich, 
Perkins, 
Perkins, 
Perkins, 
Berlin, 
Townsend, 
Perkins, 
{Sandusky, 
i  Milan, 
i  Florence, 
i  Berlin, 
Berlin, 
;  Berlin, 
[Berlin, 
i^Yakeman, 
Wakeman, 
Kuggles, 
New  London, 
Groton, 
Castalia, 
Bronson, 
Fitchville, 
Bcrliu, 
Ne^v  London, 


Greenfield,  Mass.,  July  9, 1804 

Sherman,  Dec.  5,  1831. 

Homer,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  18,  1802. 

Westmorel'd,  N.Y.,  Aug.  1794  Norwalk,  June  8,  18r)9. 

Solon,  N.Y.,  Ang.  J,  18:20. 

Pennsylvania,  April  1,  18:^8. 


Lyme,  Oct.,  1828. 
Lyme,  Feb.  15,1815. 


Vernon,  O.,  Nov.  21,  1810. 


Lyme,  1828. 


Greenfield,  Nov.  1,  181 


Greenfield,  Nov.  21,  181G. 

New  York,  ilav  10,  1804.  Greenfield,  1835. 

Ashland,  May -Jo,  1823.  Peru,  Mar.  21,  1829. 

New  Milford,Ct.,  xMay  12,179o|Riplev,  April  1842. 
Woodbury,  Ct.,  1794.  1  Wakeman,  1S2B. 

Milan,  0.,  Feb.  3,  1835. 


Connecticut,  ]79(;. 
Ashland,  O.,  1821. 
Danbuiy,  Ct,  181(5. 

Knox  Co.,  O.,  ]80(;. 

.Michigan,  1842. 
Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1821. 
New  London,  Ct.,Jnly28, 1795 
Daubury,  Ct.,  1810. 


New  London,  181G. 

Clarksfield,  1817. 

jMargaretta,  1822. 

Margaretta,  18-14. 
Berlin,  1854. 
New  Haven,  1822. 
iClarksfield,  1817, 


Manlius,  N.  Y.,  1802.  JGroton,  ]\Iarch,  1813. 

Lansing,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8,  1813.  {Hartland,  June  1, 1830. 

Genoa,  N.  Y.,  June  23,  1823.  iRug-les,  Mav  17,  1851 

Venice,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  25,  1799.  'Bronson,  IMav,  1827. 
WashinutonCo.,Pa.,Nov.l808:Greenneld,  1835. 

Leverett,  Mass.,  1815.  iGreenfie4fi,  1%',"), 

Glastenbur} ,  Conn.,  1808.  tPerkins,  1815. 

Glastenbnry,  Conn.,  1811.  i Perkins,  1834. 


Rliode  Island,  1803. 
Lebanon,  Mass.,  1788. 


Birmingham,  18.33. 
Oxford,  1817. 


Berlin,  Erie  Co.,  O.,  183(]. 
Braceville,  0.,  1838.  Berlin. 

Colchester,  Ct.,1807.  Berlin,  1818. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Florence. 

Huutinaton,Ct., April  18, 1793' Wakeman,  1828. 
Newtown,  Ct.,  Dec.  18,  1808.    I  Wakeman,  March  1,  18x 
Hardwicke,N.Y.,  Mar.ll,  iSll  [Rugbies.  Dec.  9,  1858. 
Shazar,  N.  Y.,  1812.  IGreeuwich,  1851 . 

ISolsbury,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  8,  1797.  j  Venice,  1816. 
Allegheny  Co.,  N.Y.,Julv,l828iErie  Co.,  1835. 


iNew  London,  O.,  Julv  22, 1824| 
•Colchester,  Ct.,  1803'.  iBerliu,  1818. 

iGreenbush,  N.Y.,Mav25,  1794;New  London.  Aui 


\^l 
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NA.MES. 


Tillson,  Alouzo 
Uuderhill,  Isaac 
Vanflet,  Daniel 
Waldron,  Emily 
Woodruff,  Geo.  11. 
Woodruff,  Chancey 
Vv  ilson,  James* 
'  Wickham,  Fredrick 
Wood,  Ezra 
Wells,  Philo 
Webb,  David 
Worcester,  Saml.  T. 
Wright,  J.  A. 
Weeden,  Jolin* 
Weeks,  Robert  E. 
Wheeler,  Johnf 
Weeks,  Ella 
Walker,  Betsey 
Ward,  Jonathan 
Wooden,  J. 
AValker,  Samuel 
Wildman,  A.  11. 
West,  W.  G.» 
White,  S.  :M. 
Walker,  Rev.  Jas.  B, 
Wheeler,  Calvin 
Wheeler,  John  H. 
Wilson,  Esther 
Waldron,  E.  J. 
Waggoner,  Clark 
Wilson,  Isaac  M. 
White,  John 
Washbuni,  Amason 
Wright,  Benjamin 
Welch,  Caleb 
Wood,  Nancy 
Wheeler,  Huldah 
Walker,  Geo.  R. 
Wheeler,  Asa 
Wedge,  H.  D. 
Whitman,  J.  J. 
Wright,  Erank 
VVhitten,  Alvin 
Whitlbrd,  William 
Wheaton,  S.  W. 
Wasliburn,  Geo. 
Wood,  David 
Washburn,  Wallace 
AVellbrd,  Hannah 
Woolson,  J.  K. 
White,  Ebeuezer 
Wadsworth,  L. 
Wilson.  H.  L. 
White,  Thomas 
Waggoner,  Lucre  tit 
Young,  J.  L. 


RESIDENCE. 


"WHEN  And  where  born. 


Winheld,  N.  Y. 

Herkimer,  N.Y.  Jan.  13,  1805, 


Marcellus,  N.  Y.  1808,  i Berlin,  Eeb.  1814. 

Connecticut,  1795,  JNorwich,  1817. 

Norwich  O.,  1820,  | 

Woodbury  Ct.,  Sept.  22, 1702,:Wakeman,  June  G,  1822. 
New  York  City,  March  11,  '12,'Norwalk,  Mav  15,  1^3:i, 
Danbury  Ct.,  Aug.  14, 1791,     IClarkstield,  Nov.  18, 1818, 
Huntington  Ct.,  Sept.  10,  178GJ Vermillion,  18J7, 

Hollis,  N.  H.  Aug.  30,  1804,      jNorwalk,  May  18:i4. 

Colerain,  Mass.  1803,  j 

Newport,  R.  I.  April  15,  1795,1  Venice,  1818. 

Keheboth,  Mass.,  Sept.  6, 1 787 1 Greenfield,  1818. 


Newark,  O.,  1838, 
Middletown,  July  3, 180G, 
Sangcrlield,  N.  Y.  1801, 

Litchfield,  N.  Y.  1793, 
Stoniugton,  Ct.,  1803, 
Richmond,  N.Y.  xMarch  30,  '12. 


Peru, 
Ridgefleld, 

Ilartland, 

Peru, 

Peru, 

Wakeman, 

NorAvalk, 

Clarksfield, 

Vermillion. 

Clarksfield, 

Novwalk, 

Sandusk3', 

Sandusky, 

Cleveland, 

Greenfield, 

Sandusky, 

Perkins, 

Florence, 

Perkins, 

Fairfield, 
San  dusk}', 
Benzonia  Mich 
Greenfield, 
Greenfield, 

Ilartland, 
jToledo, 
JNorwalk, 
I  Vermillion, 
Vermillion, 
Berlin, 
Wakeman, 
Clarksfield, 
Greenfield, 
Norwalk, 
Wakeman, 
Ind'  C'k  Mich, 
Fairfield, 
Fairfield, 
Fairfield, 
Ridgelield, 

New  London,    Broom  Co.,  N.Y,  1807 
New  London,  iFitchville,  1827, 
Fitch ville,         'Cayuga  Co.,  N.  \ 
Fairfield,  i 

Wakeman,        } 
Margaretta, 
Groton, 
Margaretta, 
Ridgefield, 
Greenwich, 
Milan, 
New  Haven, 


WHEN  AND  AVIIERE    FIRST 
SETTLED  ON  EIRE  LANDS. 


Peru,  1838. 

Ridgefield,  Feb.  22,  181 G. 


Bristol,  N.Y.  March  24,  1804, 

Milan,  Sept.  G,  1820, 

StovstOA^ni,  Pa.  Mar.  10,  1799,  Norv.alk,  April  9,  1825 


Sandusky,  1854. 
Vermillion,  1817. 
Norwalk,  1824. 

Sandusky,  1818. 

Sandusky,  1833. 

Greenfield,  :>.larch  1817 
Hartirnd,  June  2,  1821. 


iNewtown  Ct.,  May  21,  1789, 


Carmel,  N.  Y.  Sept.  17,  1797, 
Danbury  Ct.,  July  18,  1791, 
Sandusky  City,   Sept.  14,  '28, 

Lehman,  Pa.,  1823, 


Vermillion,  July  IG,  1819. 


Clarkstield,  Nov.  18,1818. 
1831. 


Lyme,  Dec.  1832. 


Sempronious.  NY.Sept.  ]2,'0')  ipairfield,  1827. 

Greenwich,  1839. 

1799,  Fitchville,  1831. 

i 

i 

i Hatfield.  Mass.,  Aug.  5,  1822, 'Groton,  Oct.  1831, 


'orange  co.,NY.  March  G,  1787'Greenwich,  March  14, '20. 
iMassachusetts,   April  1, 1787,; Milan,  July  G,  1815, 


^Died.  tSoldiers  in  the  war  of  1812.  |  Liccnsod,  Feb.  1819,  0rd,-vined  Eeb.  1S22.  ttTa'iglit  School  in  Eldridge,  1318. 


NoTK. — The  statistics  pivcn  above  have  ,  been  conijjilt'd  with  nuioh  care  uTid  nrcm.-iinly  derived  directly  from  the 
members  Daiiied.  Should  errors  appear,  those  interested  are  desired  to  give  notice  in  wr'iting  to  tlie  .*<'ecretary,  that 
the  correction  may  appear  in  the  revised  list  to  he  published  hereafter.  Those  of  whom  no  statistics  arc  given,  have 
failed  to  respond  to  the  iuquries  made,  or  their  replies  have  been  received  too  late  for  insertion.  1).  H.  P. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 


A  PIONEER  "WOLF  IN  SHEEP'S 
CLOTHING. 

We  Lave  perfectly  reliable  author- 
ity for  the  following  item  of  history : 

At  an  earl}^  period  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Vermillion  township,  then 
in  Huron  county,  (nowin  Erie,)  there 
came  along  a  man  calling  his  name 
Jefibrds,  and  professing  to  be  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel.  All  externals 
appearing  for  the  time  satisf^xctorj^ 
he  was  employed  as  a  preacher,  and 
for  his  accommodation  boarding  was 
procured  for  him  with  a  pious  widow 
lady  residing  near  the  place  of  meet- 
ings. For  a  time  all  matters  progress- 
ed according  to  usage  in  like  cases. 

After  a  while,  ho^^'ever,  the  infant 
settlement  Avas  astounded  and 
thrown  into  commotion  by  the  news 
that  the  minister  had  absconded  the 
night  before,  and  that  the  widow's 
horse  was  also  missing.  Complaint 
in  due  form  was  lodged  with  Philo 
Wells,  Esq.,  then  justice  of  the  peace, 
a  warrant  was  issued,  and  the  con- 
stable, with  a  iDosse,  started  in  pur- 
suit of  the  clerical  fugitive.  The 
minister  was  soon  captured  and 
brought  back  for  trial. 

Justice  Wells,  regarding  the  case 
of  extra  character,  sent  for  Esquire 
Bacon  a  justice  of  an  adjoining  town- 
ship to  advise  with  him  on  the  ex- 
amination. The  evidence  was  clear, 
and  tlie  prisoner  was  ''bound  over  to 
court"  for  fuial  ti-ial,  and  was  duly 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
constable. 


There  being  then  no  jail  in  the 
county,  the  ofiicer.was  in  a  quandary 
what  to  do  with  liis  prisoner.  As 
the  day  was  now  far  spent,  it  was 
decided  to  await  the  next  day  before 
taking  him  to  the  county  seat.  In 
the  meantime,  soine  of  the  wise  and 
economical  ones  had  a  conference 
on  the  subject,  and  concluded  that 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  scamp 
would  be  mo]'e  expense  and  trouble 
than  the  thing  was  worth.  A  man 
by  the  name  of  Bartow,  asked  of  the 
constable  the  privilege  of  a  private 
interview  with  the  i^risoner.  Bartow 
told  the  x^i'i^o^ier  that  he  was  no 
friend  to  the  Justice  or  the  constable; 
advised  him  to  make  his  escape,  and 
offered  to  assist  him,  assuring  him  at 
the  same  time  that  he  would  othei-- 
wise  be  sent  to  the  Penitentiary. 
The  culprit  Avas  quick  to  accept  the 
profered  help  to  get  away. 

The  next  morning,  sure  enough, 
the  constable  found  himself  relieved 
of  all  his  perplexity. 

On  the  same  day.  Esquire  Bacon, 
who  assisted  in  the  examination,  liad 
occasion  to  go  to  Cleveland,  and 
Stopped  for  the  night  with  a  iriend 
in  Dover.  He  was  informed  that  a 
stranger  jiad  given  out  notice  that 
there  would  be  preacliing  that  eve- 
ning at  the  school  house,  and  he  wa- 
in vited  to  go  to  meeting  with  tlio 
family.  He'did  so.  As  the  preaclier 
arose  to  open  the  exercises.  Bacon 
at  once  recognized  him  as  the  man 
who  was  the  day  before  comnn'tled 
by  Esquire  Wells  for  larceny.     Hut 
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he  kept  silence.  The  speaker  an- 
nounced his  text  as  follows:  "2b 
visit  tJte  widow  and  fatherless  and 
keep  thyself  unspotted  from  the 
worldP 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse 
the  preacher  announced  that  as  the 
evejiing  was  not  exhausted  if  any 
one  had  au}^  remarks  to  make  there 
was  now  opportunity.  On  this  in- 
vitation, Esquire  Bacon  arose  at  once 
and  said  he  had  a  few  remarks  to 
make.  "I  was  yesterday,"  said  he, 
"called  upon  by  Esquire  AVells,  of 
Vermillion,  to  set  in  council  with 
him  in  the  examination  of  a  person 
charged  with  larceny  in  steahng  a 
horse  from  a  widovr.  The  evidence 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  pris- 
oner had  certainly  exemplified  the 
text  in  part.  He  had  visited  the 
widow,"  but  then  he  had  in  addition 
stolen  her  horse  and  al>sconded T 
And  raising  his  hand  and  pointing 
to  the  minister  said,  ^'"That  is  the 
man  .^"  The  preaclier  was  soon  miss- 
ing, and  has  not  been  heard  ol 
since. 


TOLEDO  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHUECH. 

The  following  is  a  memorandum  of 
the  contents  of  an  iron  box  x^laced 
in  the  corner  stone,  (North  East  cor- 
ner of  the  tower,)  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Toledo,  June  9th, 
1862: 

L  A  brief  history  of  the  Church. 

2.  Manual  of  tlie  Church,  date 
1850. 

3.  Articles  of  faith  and  form  of 
Covenant. 

4.  Minutes  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  United  States'for  the  year,  18(31. 

5.  Copies  of  Sunday  School  papers 
S     now  used  in  Congregational  S.  8. — 

Child's  paper ;  Cliild  at  Home ;  ChikVs 
'     World. 

6.  Annual  statement  ot  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  Toledo  for  the 
year  1861. 


'7.  The  report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Eublic  Schools  for  the 
year  1861. 

8.  A  copy  of  the  Express,  (Ger- 
man.) 

9.  A  copy  of  the  Toledo  Daily  Com- 
mercial. 

10.  A  copy  of  the  Toledo  Daily 
Blade. 

11.  A  copy  the  New  York  Evan- 
gelist. 

12.  A  copy  of  Harper's  Weekly. 

13.  Proclamation  of  the  President, 
and  other  papers  upon  the  war. 

11.  Photograph  of  tlie  Infant  Ckiss 
of  the  Sundav  School,  December  25, 
1861. 

15.  Set  of  United  States  postage 
stam]3s,  and  stamped  enveloxjes  now 
in  use,  (contributed  bv  the  Toledo, 
P.  O.) 

16.  Sample  of  United  States  stamp- 
ed note  paper  from  the  Toledo  Post 
Office. 

17.  Set  of  United  States  silver  coins 
for  18G2,  embracing  the  dollar,  half 
dollar,  quarter  dollar,  dime,  half 
dime,  three  cents,  and  one  cent. 

18.  A  drawing  representing  the 
original  church  as  it  appeared  be- 
fore its  enlargement. 

19.  A  Lithograph  of  the  first  naval 
contest  between  iron- clad  ships. 

20.  A  copy  of  the  Miami  of  the 
Lal'e^  the  first  paper  published  in 
the  T\Iaumee  Valley. 

Together  witli  the  contents  of  tlie 
box  taken  from  the  foundation  of  the 
old  Church. 


ERANKLIN'S  ADVERTISEMENT 
OF  A  LIGHTNING  EOD. 

Mr.  JefTerso]!  Gauntt,  of  Ilaledon, 
NeAV  Jersey,  is  the  owner  of  an  or- 
iginal copy  of  Dr.  Franklin's  "Poor 
Richard  Alnianac,"  wliicli  wasbouglit 
of  Dr.  Franklin  himself,  by  Mr. 
Gauntt's  grandiatiier,  at  Franklin's 
printing  office  in  Philadelphia,  on 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1753.  It  is, 
consequently,  one  hundred  and  nine 
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years  old.    It  has  been  preserved  in 
the  family  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  following  advertisement  ap- 
pears in  the  back  part  of  the  book 
(the  pages  are  not  numbered)  of  the 
then  recent  invention  of  lightning 
rods: 

HOW  TO    securp:   houses,  etc,    from 

LIGHTI\^ING. 

It  has  pleased  God  in  his  Goodness 
to  Mankind,  at  length  to  discover  to 
them  the  Means  of  securing  their 
Habitations  and  other  Buildings  from 
Mischief  by  TJiunder  and  Lightning. 
The  method  is  tliis :  Provide  a  small 
Iron  Kod  (it  may  be  made  of  the 
Rod  Iron  used  by  the  Nailers,)  but 
of  such  a  length,  that  one  end  being 
three  or  four  Feet  in  the  moist 
Ground,  the  other  may  be  six  or 
eight  Feet  above  the  highest  part  of 
the  Building.  To  the  upper  End  of 
the  Rod  fasten  about  a  foot  of  Brass 
Wire,  the  size  of  a  common  Knit- 
ting-needle, Sharpened  to  a  fine 
Point:  the  Rod  may  be  secured  to 
^  the  Bouse  by  a  few  small  Staples.  If 
the  House  or  Barn  be  long,  there 
may  be  a  Rod  and  Point  at  each 
End,  and  a  middling  Wire  along  the 
Ridge  from  one  to  the  other.  A 
House  thus  furnished  will  not  be 
damaged  by  Lightning,  it  being  at- 
tracted by  the  Points,  and  passing 
thro'  the  Metal  into  the  Ground  with- 
out hurting  any  Thing.  Vessels  also 
having  a  sharp  pointed  Rod  lix'd  on 
the  top  of  their  ]\Iasts,  with  a  \\^ire 
from  the  Foot  of  the  Rod  reacliing 
down,  round  one  of  the  shrouds,  to 
the  Water,  will  not  be  hurt  by  light- 
ning. 


[From  the  Tract  Journal,  July  1562.] 

POSSIBLE      ORIGIN     OF     THE 
STxiRS  AND  STRIPES. 

At  the  public  breakfast  of  Ameri- 
cans in  London,  on  the  last  anniver- 
sary of  Washington's  birthday.  Bish- 
op Mcllvaine,  who  presided,   intro- 


duced Rev.  J.  Simkinson,  the  rector 
of  the  parish  in  Northamptonrshiro 
where  the  ancestors  of  Washington 
lived.  In  the  course  of  his  speech, 
which  contained  man}^  interesting 
historical  allusions  to  the  family. 
which  he  had  traced  out,  he  stated 
that  the  last  English  ancestor  of 
Washington  who  died  on  English 
soil  lies  buried  in  his  church,  and 
said,  "When  I  look  do^vn,  as  I  do  in 
passing  through  the  church,  on  the 
stars  and  stripes  of  the  arms  of  Wash- 
ington, nothing  will  ever  persuade 
me  or  my  i^arishioners  that  we  do 
not  possess  the  proof  that  your  glo- 
rious and  world-renowned  country 
took  the  suggestion  for  its  tlag  from 
those  arms.  When  I  see  the  three 
stars  on  the  top  of  that  shield,  which 
is  striped  gules  and  argent,  or  in 
plain  English,  red  and  white;  when 
I  see  the  five-pointed  stars,  not  six- 
pointed,  which  is  peculiar,  nothing 
will  ever  persuade  me  that  we  do 
not  possess  the  original  of  the  great 
and  glorious  American  banner."  In 
closing  his  speech,  he  said,  "Follow 
the  course  of  Washington.  You  can 
not  have  a  nobler  man  to  follow. 
May  I  say,  in  allusion  to  his  arms, 
that  I  trust  you  will  always  bear  in 
mind  his  three  stars— the  star  of 
truth,  the  star  of  patriotism,  and  the 
stiir  of  trust  in  God." 


[From  the  Cleveland  Herald.] 

LAKE  STEAMBOATS. 

Ox  THE  Lakes,  August,  ISHl', 
Old  Round  Table: — A  right  pleas- 
ant trip  round  the  Lakes  on  the  tine 
steamers  Fountain  City,  Captain 
Pease,  and  the  JMohawk,  Captain 
Pheatt,  has  brought  to  mind  some 
reminiscences  that  may  not  be  en- 
tirely uninteresting,  of  the  early 

UPPER      LAKE      steamboats    AND     CAP- 
TAINS. 

The  introduction  of  side-wheel 
steamboats  on  the  Lake  route  from 
BuiTalo   to   Chicago,    pretty    much 
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broke  down  the  old  stage  lines  be- 
tween those  points  during  the  sea- 
son of  navigation.  The  boats  cost 
from  $75,000  to  8150,000,  and  Usually 
made  the  round  trip  in  about  two 
weeks,  occasional!}^  protracted  by 
unfavorable  weal  her  to  three  or  four. 
The  cabin  fare  from  Builalo  to  Chi- 
cago at  first  was  S25,  but  increase  of 
steamers  and  competition  reduced 
it  to  $12  or  $14.  The  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  boats  was  only  about 
200  tons,  and  yet  their  running  ex- 
penses were  some  $100  per  day. 
They  generally  consumed  over  three 
cords  of  wood  per  hour,  and  in  some 
cases  considerable  more  with  quan- 
tities of  pitch  thrown  in. 

Trials  of  speed  were  neither  un- 
common nor  unfashionable  between 
rival  boats,  and,  however  dangerous, 
excited  passengers  occasionally  urg- 
ed on  the  racing.  Some  of  the  rare 
old  admirals  did  not  hesitate  to  quiet 
the  nerves  of  the  timid  b}"  assurances 
that  explosions  were  impossible,  as 
the  water  never  boiled  on  their  boats. 
Sad  accidents  did,  however,  some- 
times occur,  but  our  reccollection  is 
that  the  "Cards"  of  passengers,  pub- 
lished gratuitously  in  the  papers, 
seldom  failed  to  acquit  tlie  ''careful, 
courteous  and  gentlemanly  officers 
of  all  blame." 

The  fleets  of  "floating  palaces"  re- 
ferred to,  have  had  their  day  betAveen 
Buftalo  and  Chicago.  Railroad  trains 
ran  off  stage  coaches  on  land,  and, 
combined  with  mo  lorn  a-il  fast 
Propellers,  the  Upper  Lake  side- 
wheelers.  So  complete  has  been 
.  the  revolution  that  now  no  steamers 
of  the  once  popular  old  style  pass 
the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  froni  below. 
Perhaps  many  readers  who  in  years 
gone  by  enjoyed  their  good  cheer 
and  still  treasure  pleasant  memories 
of  their  wliole-souled  commanders, 
may  be  iiiterested  in  the  subjoined 
notes  touching  the  end  or  present 
employment  of  a  number  of  the 
Upper  Lakers.  To  the  retentive 
memory  of  Captain  Pheatt,   of  the 

13 


Mohawk,  who  has  successfully  fol- 
lowed the  Lakes  for  twenty  seven 
years,  we" are  much  indebted  in  pre- 
paring them : 

WHAT  HAS   BECOME  OF   THE   BOATS. 

The  steamers  Thomas  Jefl'erson, 
James  Madison,  and  Missouri,  are 
worn  out  and  laid  on  the  shelf  at 
Erie;  the  Niagara  was  burned  ofl' 
Port  Washington,  Lake  Michigan; 
the  Illinois  is  laid  by  at  Detroit ;  Nile, 
burned  at  Mihvaukee;  Louisiana, 
lost  at  Port  Burwell,  C.  AV.,  Lake 
Erie ;  Great  Western,  the  first  of  tlie 
upper  cabin  boats,  worn  out;  New 
Orleans,  lost  on  Thunder  Bay  Is- 
lands ;  Wisconsin,  lost  near  A7est 
Sister  Island,  Lake  Erie;  Saratoga, 
burned  on  Niagara  Kiver;  Baltic, 
converted  into  a  side-wheel  propel- 
ler; Buckeye  State,  worn  out  and 
sunk  at  Newport,  St.  Clair  river; 
Cleveland,  worn  out  and  also  at 
Newport ;  Sultana,  converted  into  a 
barge,  carries  lumber  from  Detroit 
to  Buffalo,  and  is  towed  through 
Lake  by  tug;  Empire,  now  being 
fitted  up  for  same  service;  A.  D. 
Patchin,  lost  on  Skillagalee,  Straits 
of  Mackinac  ;  Indiana,  burned  during 
winter  at  Conneaut,  Ohio;  St.  Louis, 
lost  on  Gull  Island,  Lake  Erie ;  Su- 
perior, lost  on  Lake  Superior;  Com- 
modore Perry,  on  shelf  at  Perrys- 
burg;  Empire  State,  used  as  dry  dock 
atBulfalo;  Keystone  State,  lost  on 
Saginaw  13ay;*  Constitution,  worn 
out;  Bunker' Hill,  worn  out ;  Buflalo, 
converted  into  bark  and  lost  on 
Lake  Huron;  Fulton,  lost  on  Stur- 
geon Point,  Lake  Erie;  Clinton, 
worn  out ;  Julia  Palmer,  lost  on  Lake 
Superior;  United  States,  worn  out ; 
and  Sandusky,  burned  at  Buflalo  in 
winter. 


[From  the  Cleveland  ITcrald,  June  IG,  1S62.] 

THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  PRINT- 
ED BOOK. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  H.  A.  Smith,  whose 
collection  of  rare  and  curious  Ameri- 
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can  early  printed  books  is  probably 
unequalled  in  the  city,  has  brought 
us  for  inspection  a  fac-simile  reprint 
of  the  "Bay  Psalm  Book,''  which  was 
the  earliest  Nev/  England  version  of 
the  Psalms,  and  the  first  book  print- 
ed in  America.  Only  fifty  copies  of 
the  reprint  have  been  made,  the 
edition  being  strictly  limited  to  that 
number  of  subscribers,  and  of  these 
only  two  copies  come  west  of  Albany, 
New  York — one  for  the  Ohio  State 
Library,  and  the  copy  belonging  to 
Mr.Smith,  consequently  the  work  still 
is  almost  as  good  as  manuscript. 

The  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms 
contained  in  this  volume  was  made 
b}''  some  of  the  "pilgrim  forefathers" 
of  New  England,  and  in  1610  was 
prepared  for  the  press  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  jMather,  Rev.  Thomas  Weld 
and  Rev.  John  Eliot,  and  were  print- 
ed at  Cambridge  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Daye.  The  present  reprint  is  a  fac- 
simile of  that  edition,  even  to  the 
preservation  of  the  smallest  of  the 
typographical  errors  and  mispunctu- 
ations.  These  errors  are  numerous 
and  frequently  laughable.  To  the 
preface  the  running  title  is,  on  the 
left  hand  page,  "The,"  with  a  full 
stop  after  it;  and  on  the  other  page 
"Preface,"  for  the  remainder  of  the 
book  the  compositor  has  used  the 
word  "Psalm"  on  the  even  pages, 
and  "Pslame"  on  the  odd  pages 
throughout.  Monosyllables  are  di- 
vided at  the  ends  of  lines  w4th  hy- 
phens, and  frequently  polysyllables 
without  them.  Punctuation  marks 
are  apparently  scattered  at  broad- 
cast, rather  than  by  rule  and  method. 

Such  was  the  typography  of  the 
first  book  printed  in  America,  The 
press  work  was  more  creditable  to 
the  colony,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  editors  of  the  reprint. 
Of  the  literary  merits  of  the  work 
we  cannot  speak  very  highly,  view- 
ing it  from  the  stand  point  of  the 
present  day,  but  the  Psalm  Book 
w^as  in  great  repute  in  the  early  days 
of  this  country,  and  it  was  frequent- 


ly reprinted,  though  greatly  amend- 
ed with  each  new  edition.  A  pre- 
face sets  forth  the  propriety  and 
lawfulness  a  book  of  set  psalms, 
bringing  numerous  texts  of  scri])ture 
to  confute  those  who  maintained  that 
songs  of  praise,  like  prayer,  should 
be  spontaneous.  As  a  sample  of  the 
"metre"  which  the  psalms  were  "done 
into,"  we  give  the  following  portion 
of  Psalm  36: 


Thb  trespasse  of  the  wickad  one 

saith  in  assured — wise  : 
within  my  heart,  the  feare  of  God 

is  not  before  his  eyes 

2  For  in  his  eyes  he  sooths  him=elfe : 

his  6in  i:^  found  meanewhile 

3  hatefull.    The  words  of  his  mouth  are 

iniquity  <fc  guile: 
He  to  be  wise,  to  doe  good  leaves 
4:        He  mischief  plotts  on's  bed, 
he  sets  himselfe  in  way  not  good: 

he  hath  not  ill  hated. 


PRIMITIVE  PREFERENCE. 

The  following  which  appeared  in 
the  drawer  of  Ila rper  for  J  \ily,  is  not 
without  a  local  interest,  and  illus- 
trates one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  the  West,  wlio 
considered  it  necessary  that  preach- 
ers should  wear  their  hair  trimmed 
close  to  the  head,  or,  what  was  bet- 
ter, have  no  hair  "where  the  hair 
ouaht  to  grow." 

"The  Rev.  Mr.  B- ,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  is,  unfortunately, 
very  bald,  and  has  been  since  quite 
a  young  man.  Early  in  his  ministry 
he  was  traveling  in  Indiana,  and  was 
passing  from  Indianapolis  to  Logans- 
port,  over  the  old  *  Michigan  road,' 
was  w^eather-bound  several  days  at 
the  little  village  of  Michigan  Town. 
The  inhabitants  finding  out  that  he 
was  a  minister,  begged  for  a  sermon, 
to  which  of  course  he  assented.  The 
largest  room  that  could  be  secured 
was  the  bar-room.  There  he  preached 
to  a  'crowded  house,'  using  the  bar 
for  his  pulpit.  Owing  perhaps  to 
the  novelty  of  the  circumstances, 
the  sermon  was  a  success ;  the  audi-^ 
ence  were  delighted,  and  some  of 
them  disposed  to  becomphmentary. 
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Among  them,  an  old  woman,  an 
emigrant  from  Virginia;  but  wheth- 
er one  of  the  F.  h\  V.'s  or  not  I  can 
not  say.  Coming  up  to  him,  her 
good  old  withered  face  beammg 
with  delight,  she  exclaimed,  'Oh,  Mr. 

B ,  I  was  so  delighted  Avith  your 

sermon!  It  is  so  seldom  we  hear 
good  preaching  here.  The  last 
preacher  we  had  I  did  not  like  at  all, 
he  wore  his  hair  so  long.    The  fact 

is,  Mr.  B ,  I  do  not  like  to  hear 

a 'preacher  with  any  more  hair  on 
his  head  than  you  haveP^ 


[From  Sandusky  Clariou,  Dec.  18,  1821.] 

INDIAN     CONJUGAL     AFFEC- 
TION. 

In  the  year  1762,  (says  the  Eev. 
Heckewelder's  account  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indians,)  I  was  witness  of  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  disposition 
of  Indians  to  indulge  their  wives. 
There  was  a  famine  in  the  land,  and 
a  sick  Indian  woman  expressed  a 
great  desire  for  a  mess  of  Indian 
corn.  Her  husband  having  heard 
that  a  trader  at  Lower  Sandusky  had 
a  little,  he  set  off  for  that  place  one 
hundred  miles  distant,  and  returned 
with  as  much  corn  as  filled  the 
crown  of  his  hat,  for  whicli  he  ex- 
changed his  horse,  and  came  back 
on  foot,  bringing  his  saddle  with 
him. 


[Sandusky  Register,  July  10,  1862.] 

FORTY-SIX  YEAES  AGO. 

In  181 G,  Dewitt  Clinton  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  H.  Adams,  of  Cincinna- 
ti, appointing  him  agent  for  Ohio  to 
receive  contributions  of  farmers  and 
others  to  aid  in  building  a  Canal  from 
the  Hudson  Eiver  to  Buffalo,  on  Lake 
Erie,  the  original  copy  of  which  lias  by 
Mr.  Adams  been  presented  to  the  Pio- 
neer Association  of  Cincinnati.  Things 
have  slightly  clianged  since  that  time. 
The  Canal  was  constructed  and  Oliio 
and  the  broad  West  has  been  and  is 


now  being  enriched  by  a  work 
which  v\'ent  begghig  in  its  infancy. 
It  has  done  and  is  doing  a  business 
Avhich  would  astonisli  tlie  far-seeing 
and  hopeful  mind  of  the  old  Gover- 
nor, were  he  now  living.  Meantime 
the  country  has  grown  completely  up 
through  the  Canal  era,  insomuch  that 
their  construction  lias  become  obso- 
lete. How  some  little  things — things 
which  were  little  thought  of  in  the 
past  grow  into  importance  with  age. 
This  letterwas  little  thought  of  when 
penned,  but  now  becomes  provoca- 
tive of  thought.  Some  there  be  yet 
among  us  who  will  remember  the 
times  in  which  it  was  written. 


THE  GREAT  LAKES. 

The  late  Government  survey  of  the 
great  lakes  gives  the  following  exact 
measurements: 

Lake  Superior,  greatest  length  355 
miles,  greatest  )3readth  160  miles, 
mean  depth  988  feet,  hight  above  the 
sea  627  feet,  area  32,000  square  miles. 
Lake  Michigan,  greatest  length  330 
miles,  greatest  breadth  108  miles, 
mean  depth  900  feet,  bight  above  the 
sea  687  feet,  area  20,000  square  miles. 
Lake  Huron,  greatest  length  200 
miles,  greatest  breadth  160  miles, 
mean  depth  300  feet,  hight  above  the 
sea  571  feet,  area  20,000  miles.  Lake 
Erie,  greatest  length  250  miles,  great- 
est breadth  80  miles,  mean  depth  200 
feet,  hight  above  the  sea  ^j55  feet, 
area  6,000  miles.  Lake  Ontario, 
length  ISO  miles,  mean  breadth  65 
miles,  mean  depth  500  feet,  hight 
above  the  sea  262  feet,  area  6,000 
square  miles.  Total  length  of  five 
lakes,  1,315  miles,  total  area,  81,000 
square  miles. 


At  a  family  gathering  in  Hanbury, 
Connecicut,  not  long  since,  a  great 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Irenne  Taylor, 
held  in  her  lap  a  cliild,  a  grand  child, 
a  great  grand  child,  and  a  great,  great 
grand  cliild,  in  all,  ^\\:q.  generations! 
Big  family  and  big  lap. 
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OIL  AND  BUKNING  SPEINGS. 


EARLY  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  OIL  SPRINGS. 


The  following  passage,  copied 
from  the  "Massachusetts  Magazine" 
for  July  1792,  may  interest  those  who 
have  struck,  or  are  expecting  to 
strike,  "ile." 

ACCOUNT  OF  SOME  REMARKABLE  SPRINGS. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania there  is  a  creek  called  oil  creek, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  Alle- 
ghana  river,  issuing  from  a  spring,  on 
the  top  of  which  lloats  an  oil  similar 
to  what  is  called  Barbadoes  tar,  and 
from  which  may  be  collected  by  one 
man  several  gallons  in  a  day.  The 
American  troops,  in  marching  that 
way,  halted  at  the  spring,  collected 
the  oil,  and  bathed  their  joints  with 
it.  This  gave  them  great  relief,  and 
freed  them  immediately  from  the 
rheumatic  complaints,  with  which 
many  of  them  were  affected.  The 
troops  drunk  freely  of  the  waters; 
thej^  operated  as  a  gentle  purge. 

There  is  another  spring  in  the 
western  parts  of  Virginia,  as  extraor- 
dinary in  its  kind  as  tlie  one  just  men- 
tioned, called  the  Burning  Spring.  It 
was  known  a  long  time  to  the  hun- 
ters. They  frequently  encamped  by 
it  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  good  wa- 
ter. Some  of  them  arrived  late  one 
night,  and  after  making  a  fire,  took 
a  brand  to  light  them  to  the  spring. 
On  their  coming  to  it,  some  fire  drop- 
l)ed  from  the  brandy  and  in  an  instant 
the  water  ^vas  in  flames,  and  so  con- 
tinued, over  which  they  could  roast 
their  meat  as  soon  as  b}^  the  greatest 
fire.  It  was  left  in  this  situatioii,  and 
continued  burning  for  three  months 
without  intermission.  The  fire  was 
extinguished  by  excludhig  the  air 
from  it  or  smothering  it.  Tiie  water 
taken  from  it  into  a  vessel  will  not 
burn.  This  shows  that  the  fire  is  oc- 
casioned by  nothing  more  than  vapor 
that  ascends  frojn  the  water. 
There  are  two  springs  high  up  on  tlie 


Powtomack,  one  of  which  has  about 
the  same  degree  of  heat  as  blood  run- 
ning from  the  veins.  It  is  much  fre- 
quented by  people  who  have  lost 
their  health.  The  waters  are  drunk 
with  freedom,  and  also  serve  as  a  hot 
bat]i,by  which  much  good  has  been 
experienced.  The  other  spring,  issu- 
ing from  the  same  mountain,  a  little 
further  off,  is  as  remarkable  for  its 
coldness  as  the  other  is  for  its  heat, 
and  differs  from  common  springs  in 
as  many  degrees. 


[From  1st,  Volume  Sandusky  Clarion.! 

GASS  SPEINGS. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below 
the  village  of  Milan,  is  a  place  just  in 
the  edge  of  the  water  of  Huron  Itiv- 
er,  vvdiere  there  is  a  constant  currant 
of  inflamable  gass.  AVhen  the  water 
is  a  little  above  low  w^ater  mark, 
there  is  a  constant  bubbling  from  a 
number  of  places;  the  bubbles  when 
touched  with  a  lighted  candle  or 
torch,  burn  with  a  beautiful  clear 
and  brilliant  blaze;  there  is  gass 
enough  to  light  ten  houses. 

Milan,  May  3,  1822. 

Such  phenomena  (if  so  they  may  be 
called,)  have  often  been  found  in  va- 
rious x)arts  of  the  country  for  the  last 
century  or  more.  Overlialf  a  centu- 
ry ago,  one  of  these  'burning  springs' 
was  found  in  North  Bristol,  Ontario 
Co.,  N.  Y.  It  was  discovered  on  this 
wise,  down  the  hills  many  small 
streams  or  rivulets  rundowninto  the 
valle}^  of  Mud  Creek,  forming  what 
is  termed  gullies.  At  the  foot  of  one 
these  gullies  on  the  western  hill,  the 
stream  runs  along  at  the  base  of  a 
high  bank,  over  a  smooth  slate  stone 
in  which  are  fissures  or  crevices ;  a 
dead  tree  on  the  bank  directly  over 
this  spot  took  fire,  and  a  blazing  bark 
fell  from  it  to  the  water,  at  once  a 
large  and  brilliant  flame  ascendtvi 
from  the  top  of  tlie  water,  to  the  higlit 
of  sevei-al  feet.  The  water  was  goii- 
erallv   onlv  three  or  four  inclics  in 
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depth,  and  there  was  visable  a  con- 
tinuous bubbling  from  the  crevices 
in  the  rock,  under  the  blazing. 

The  Editor  in  his  youthful  days 
has  frequently  been  of  tea  parties 
assembled  upon  an  adjoining  green, 
the  water  haying  been  boiled  over 
this  "  burning  spring."  Keport  says 
oil  is  now  being  bored  for  at  this  spot. 


THE  NAME  OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  Chicago  Post  says  the  name 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  originated  in 
this  manner: 

A  party  of  Frenchmen  set  out  upon 
an  exploring  expedition  down  the 
river,  which  thej^  afterward  named, 
providing  themselves  with  bark  ca- 
noes, and  relying  chiefly  for  their 
subsistence  upon  the  game.  They 
found  at  the  confluence  of  this  river 
with  the  Mississippi,  an  island  thick- 
ly wooded  with  black  walnut.  It 
w^as  at  that  season  of  the  year  when 
the  nuts  were  ripe,  and  this  party  of 
explorers,  encamping  upon  the  is- 
land, greatly  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
this  fruit.  From  this  circumstance 
they  called  the  'Island  of  Nuts' — or 
in  French,  ''Isle  aux  nois'' — which 
was  given  to  the  river  which  they 
explored  and  thence  to  the  territory 
and  State.  This  explanation  of  the 
^Illinois'  more  fully  accords  with  the 
orthography  of  the  word,  which  has 
certainly  a  French  termination — and 
the  rapid  pronunciation  of  the  French 
^Isle  aux  nois'  would  naturally  lead 
to  the  Anglicism  of  the  terms  into 
its  iH'csent  shape  'Illinois.'" 


ABOUT  THE  OLD  FOLKS. 

Mrs.  Sigourney,  the  author,  writ- 
ing to  Father  Cleveland,  a  venerable 
Boston  clergyman,  ninety- two  years 
old.  very  pleasantly  says  : 

"A  lady  in  Western  New  York, 
aged  ninety-two,  recently  sent  me 
her  photograph,  whicli  denotes  much 
vigor  and  cheerfulness ;  and  wdien 
she  went  to  the  artist  to  have  it 
taken,  her  grand-children  prevailed 
on  her  to  put  on  an  api'on  of  check- 
ed blue  and  white  which  she  had 
si)un  and  woven  wdien  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  A  dress  of  the  most 
delicate  fineness,  of  mingled  linen 
and  cotton,  wrouglit  in  the  same 
manner  by  her  own  young  hands, 
she  had  lately  cut  into  pocket  hand- 
kerchiefs as  keepsakes  for  her  de- 
scendants and  memorials  of  their 
alTectionate  ancestor.  I  like  to  re- 
store those  periods  of  primitive  sim- 
plicit}^  when  the  spinning-wheel  was 
inseparable  from  the  homes  of  Ne^v 
England,  and  the  portion  of  every 
bride.    Do  you  remember  them? 


[From  the  Sandusky  Clarion,  Jan.  1st,  1825.] 

NUPTIAL. 

On  Sunday    the  19th  ult.,  by  Zal- 
mon  Eowse,  Esq.,  Mr.  Harry  Miller 


to  Miss 
cyrus. 


Ma2:dalene 


Wolf,  all  of  Bu- 


■\Volves  sometimes  take  our  sbcep  at  night, 

And  Miller;5  tiike  our  grain, 
And  when  these  two  their  trades  unite, 

Where  is  our  safety  then. 

A  gleam  of  hope  springs  o'er  my  brow, 

In  this  dark,  dismal  gulf. 
For  the  Wolf  has  caught  the  Miller  now. 

The  Miller  stole  the  Wolf. 
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THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE— 1847  AND  1864 


We  give  place  to  several  extracts 
from  an  editorial  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  in  the  issue  of  August  21, 
1864;  showing  the  progress  of  the 
Press  of  that  Citj^;  and  rapid  growth. 
of  the  City  and  its  business,  &c., 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  TRIBUNE. 

By  that  name — commenced  exist- 
ence, in  the  third  story  of  a  building, 
on  the  corner  of  Lake  and  Lasalle 
streets— a  single  room  answering  the 
triple  puri^ose  of  counting-room,  ed- 
itorial room,  and  X->rinting  office, — on 
Thursday,  June  10, 1847.  Its  origin- 
ators were  James  Kelley,  now  a  suc- 
cessful leather  dealer  \it  243  Lake 
street;  John  E.Wheeler,  now  propri- 
etor of  the  Dial  at  Kewanee,  Henry 
county;  and  Jo  K.  C.Forrest, at  pres- 
ent Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Trihcne^  the  latter  giving 
his  attention  more  particularly  to 
commercial  matters,  v/hich,  in  large 
type,  filled  about  one -quarter  of  a 
column  of  each  issue.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  Tribune  were  22  by  3G 
inches,  set  in  brevier  type,  adver- 
tisements in  minion. 

To  Mr.  Kelley  belongs  the  credit 
of  originating,  or  at  least  suggesting 
the  publication.  He  was  the  owner 
of  the  Gem  of  tlie  Prairie,  a  weekly 
literary  journal,  which  he  had  a  short 
time  antecedent  purchased  of  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Stewart— afterwards  and 
for  several  years,  holding  a  proprie- 
taiy  and  editorial  interest  in  the 
Trihunc.  His  idea  was  to  start  a 
daily,  from  whicli  he  could  make 
up  the  weekly  Gem^  regarding  the 


former  as  in  a  measure  secondary 
to  the  latter  in  point  of  public  inter 
est,  and  as  a  financial  measure.  There 
was  much  consultation  and  discuss- 
ion upon  the  feasibility  of  the 
project;  jjrobable  receipts  and  expen- 
ses were  closely  estimated;  the  size 
of  the  city,  ( then  comparatively  a 
village,)  and  the  fact  that  there  were 
then  two  sickly  dailes,  striving  to 
earn  their  bread,  were  not  without 
their  influence  against  the  project. 
Still  another,  and  the  heaviest  draw- 
back was  the  fact  that  the  parties 
possessed  little  or  no  capital.  But 
mid.  all  the  discouragements  the  pro- 
jectors determined  to  go  ahead — in- 
fluenced to  a  certain  degree,  by  the 
idea  that  they  might  gain  something, 
while  it  was  evident'that  they  had 
not  much  to  loose.  So  much  being 
fixed,  the  next  matter  in  course  was 
a  lame  for  the  new  diurnal.  Many 
were  suggested.  Mr.  Forrest  pro- 
posed the  name  of  Trihune^  audit 
was  at  once  accepted  by  the  other 
partners.  Mr.  Wheeler,  like  many 
other  of  our  Western  editors  and 
newspaper  men,  was  a  graduate  from 
the  office  of  the  New  York  Trihine. 
and,  of  course,  that  fact  influenced 
him  in  favor  of  that  name. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  first 
edition  of  the  Daily  Trihime  ever 
issued  numbered  four  hundred  cop- 
ies. It  was  'worked  ofl"'  on;a  AVashing- 
tonhand  press,  one  of  tlie  proprietors 
being  the  pressman.  In  poUtics  it 
was  independent,  with  strong  Free- 
Soil  svmpathies. 

The  editor's  salutatory  says:  "Our 
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views,  in  all  probability,  will  some- 
times be  coincident  with  the  conser- 
vatives; sometimes  we  may  be  found 
in  the  ranks  of  the  radicals;  but  shall 
rd  all  times  be  faithful  to  humanity 
— to  the  whole  humanity— without 
regard  to  race,  sectional  divisions, 
jjarty  lines,  or  parallels  of  latitude  or 
longitude."  The  motto  under  the  ed- 
itorial was: 

"Men  of  thought !  be  up  and  stirring, 

"JSiight  and  day: 
"Sow  the  seed — withdraw  the  curtain: 

"Clear  the  way, 
"Men  of  action  !  aid  and  cheer  them 

As  ye  may;" 

The  start  was  made  not  without 
many  misgivings,  and  the  discour- 
agements seem  to  increase  as  time 
progressed.  Mr.  Kelley  was  almost 
immediately  incapacitated  for  labor 
or  business,  by  a  serious  allection  of 
the  eyes,  and  he  was  thus  forced  to 
withdraw  from  the  concern  on  the  24, 
of  July,  j  ust  fourteen  days  after  he  had 
commenced  an  enterprise  in  which 
he  felt  a  deej)  interest.  Thomas  A. 
Stewart  who  a  few  weeks  before  had 
sold  to  Mr.  Kelley  the  Gem  of  the 
Prairies^  succeeded  that  gentleman, 
and  he  remained  in  that  connection 
for  about  seven  years. 

On  the  27th  of  Septemberfollowing, 
Mr.  Forrest  severed  his  connection. 
Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Stewart  remain- 
ing proprietors,  the  former  gentle- 
man being  recognized  as  its  editor. 
At  tliis  point  a  crisis  in  the  history 
of  the  Tribune  was  reached;  Mr.  For- 
^,.  rest  was  quite  sure  it  could  not  be 
sustained;  hence  his  Avithdrawal. 
Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Stewart  had 
their  doubts;  butfmally  concluded  to 
continue  it  for  a  few  weeks  longer, 
under  the  miluence  of  a  Micawber- 
like  hope  that  "something  might 
turn  up"  to  "clear  the  way."  It  is 
worthy  of  remembrance,  that  while 
th.e  proprietors  were  greatly  embar- 
rassed by  the  want  of  means  to  meet 
their  daily  expenses,  the  public, 
and  even  the  more  particular 
friends  of  the  proprietors,  labored 


under  the  delusive  impression  that 
they  were  coining  money. 

RAILROADS. 

The  day  the  Trihune  was  started, 
there  was  not  a  mile  of  railway  with- 
in the  radius  of  one  hundred  miles  of 
Chicago.  The  nearest  track  was  at 
Kalamazoo,  then  the  western  ter- 
minus of  the  Michigan  Central, 
whence  Chicago  was  reached  by 
stage  and  steamers  connecting  with 
that  road.  At  the  time  that  corpor- 
ation had  hardly  seriously  discussed 
the  feasibility  of  continuing  their 
road  to  this  city.  New  Buffalo  was 
surely  regarded  as  the  western  ter- 
minus; theidea  then  controlling  the 
judgmentof  railroad  men,  and  near- 
ly all  otliers,  that  it  would  be  the 
height  of  absurdity,  and  sure  to  end 
in  iinancial  ruin,  for  railroads  to  at- 
tempt to  compete  with  steamboats 
on  a  route  where  the  latter  could  find 
navigable  streams  for  their  opera- 
tions. At  that  time  the  corporation  of 
the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Rail- 
road possessed  a  charter,  and  it  was 
doing  its  utmost  in  urging  upon  the 
people  subscriptions  to  the  capital 
stock. 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Ogden,  as  now,  was  then 
President  of  the  corporation,  and  his 
labors  in  endeavoring  to  achieve 
success  were  herculean.  They  were 
directed  by  personal  importunites  to 
tlie  people,  and  appeals  through  the 
press.  In  the  latter,  the  Trihune 
was  made  the  channel.  In  this  con- 
nection we  must  relate  a  scene  which 
occurred  in  the  Trihune  office,  and 
which  to  this  day  is  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  our  memory,  notwith- 
standing the  mystifications  of  time. 
It  was  on  the  4th  of  August,  1847. 
The  books  for  subscriptions  to  the 
capital  stock  of  the  G.  ct  C.  U  R.  R. 
were  to  be  opened  on  tlie  10th  inst., 
at  various  points  on  the  line  of  the 
contemplated  road.  Mr.  Ogden  came 
into  the  "Tribune"  office,  in  compa- 
ny with  several  friends,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  niaking  an   appeal   through 
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its  colunis  to  the  people  interested, 
to  come  forward  and  aid  the  work. 
He  sat  down  to  the  editor's  pine  ta- 
ble and  commenced  his  work.  Af- 
ter writing  two  or  three  pages,  he 
arose  and  read  them  to  his  friends, 
and  quite  a  large  crowd  had  gathered 
in  the  office.  At  the  completion  of 
the  reading,  the  manuscript  was 
passed  to  the  compositors  to  be  put 
in  type.  Mr.  Ogden  then  sat  down, 
and  produced  three  more  pages,  with 
which  he  went  through  the  same 
process,  and  thus  he  continued  to  do 
until  the  article,  about  one  column 
and  a  half  in  length,  was  completed. 
We  cannot  resist  the  temptations  to 
give  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
points  which  Mr.  Ogden  enforced  in 
that  article: 

.  "One  or  two  shillings  or  more  per 
bushel  would  be  added  to  the  price  of 
every  bushel  of  wheat  raised  by  the 
farmers  on  the  route,  and  other  pro- 
ducts y/ould  be  aflected  in  like  pro- 
portion. The  facilities  thus  afforded 
would,  as  a  consequence  double  the 
value  of  every  farm  on  the  route  of 
the  road." 

"The  great  increase  of  wealth  and 
population  along  the  route,  so  certain 
to  result  from  the  construction  of  the 
road,  adding  so  greatly  to  the  social 
advantages  of  the  peoi)le  and  country 
through  which  and  near  which  it 
would  pass,  and  the  increased  com- 
fort and  relief  from  fiitigue,  exposure 
and  expense,  by  being  able  to  travel 
in  a  comfortable  covered  car,  from 
the  Fox,  Eock  or  Mississippi  Elvers 
to  Chicago,  in  two  to  four  or  six 
hours,  in  all  weathers,  instead  of  oc- 
cupying several  days  tlirough  deep 
mud,  as  is  now  often  necessary,  are 
considerations  not  to  be  forgotten  by 
the  public  in  determining  them  in 
their  conclusions "^as  to  the  amount  to 
be  subscribed  for." 

The  more  active  participators  in 
the  efforts  to  put  through  the  road 
were  William  B.  Ogsden,  Walter  L. 
NewbeiTV,  J.YoungScammon,  Chas. 
Walker,  Thomas  Dyer,  John  B.  Tur- 


ner, of  this  city;  Thomas  Drummond, 
(now  Judge  Drummond,  of  this  city.) 
of  Galena;  Thomas  J.  Turner  of  Free- 
port,  (fee,  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
road  was  $2,648,000,  or  i^UfibS  per 
mile,  single  track,  with  bridges  for 
a  double  track. 

This  was  the   first  introduction  of 
the  railroad   system    into    Chicago. 
How  it  has  spread,  and   what  it  has 
done  for  Chicago,  is  known  to  all. 
it         *         *         *  *          *  * 

On  the  21st  of  August,  eleven 
days  after  T/ie  Tribune -publklied  a 
congratulatory  article,  also,  if  we 
recollect  aright,  written  by  Mr.  Og- 
den, stating  that  the  corporation 
had  met  with  a  success  beyond  their 
anticipations  in  the  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions which  had  been  received 
to  the  capital  stock. 

COMPLIMENT. 

On  the  23d  of  August,  a  beautiful 
top-sail  schooner  of  ISO  tons,  was 
launched  from  the  shipyard  of  Cap- 
tain Allen,  and  she  was  christened 
"Tribune."  She  was  owned  bv  G. 
F.  Foster,  J.  N.  Davidson,  G.  M.  Hig- 
ginson  and  Captain  Eeed,  her  com- 
mander. This  was  intended  as  a 
complimentary  tribute  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  Tribune. 

merchants'  exchange. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Merchants'  Exchange  or 
Board  of  Trade  was  first  discussed 
in  the  Tribune,  the  writer  believing 
that  the  business  of  the  city  would 
justify  the  formation  of  such  an  or- 
ganization or  institution. 


GEM   OF   THE   PRAIRIE. 

From  the  commencement  of  the 
Daily  Tribune,  the  Gem  of  the 
Prairie  was  made  up  from  it,  and 
Avas  recognized  as  the  weekly  issue. 
It  was  then  printed  in  folio  form, 
same  as  the  Daily  Tribune,  but  on 
the  11th  of  December,  it  "made  up" 
in  quarto   shape,   and   so  continued 
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until  the  Weekly  Tribune  took  its 
place,  of  which  more  hereafter. 
******* 

PROGRESS. 

January  1, 1848,  the  editors  of  the 
TRrBUXE  congratulated  their  friends 
that  although  the  Tribute,  a  little 
over  six  months  previous,  had  been 
commenced  mainl}^  with  a  capital  of 
Industryand  Hope — "with  occasion- 
al misgivings  as  to  the  result,  and  an 
abiding  sense  of  the  disproportion 
between  our  own  capacities  and  the 
immense  and  never-ending  work  be- 
fore us,  and  although  the  battle  Jiad 
but  just  begun,  we  have  acliieved 
such  a  measure  of  success  as  to  keep 
us  in  working  condition." 

FIRST   TELEGRAPH. 

The  first  magnetic  telegraph  line 
established  in  Chicago  was  the  Erie 
and  Michigan.  It  commenced  work- 
ing between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
on  tlie  17th  of  January,  1848.  The 
following  is  the  first  dispatch  sent 
over  the  line.  It  came  from  Mil- 
waukee: 

"Mr.  Cramer  sends  his  cordial 
greeting  to  his  brethren  of  the  press 
of  Chicago,  and  hopes  that  as  Mil- 
waukee and  Chicago  are  united  in 
the  same  chain,  tiie  press  may  never 
forget  that  the  cities  of  the'^j^orth- 
west  are  one  in  destiny,  and  should 
be  one  in  feeling  " 

On  the  same  day,  the  following 
dispatches  passed  between  the  two 
cities: 

"Milwaukee,  with  her  14,000  in- 
habitants, sends  greeting  to  herfLiir 
sister  of  Chicago,  with  her  17,000, 
and  requests  her  to  clear  the  track 
to  allow  her  to  pass." 

To  this  Chicago  immediately  re- 
plied : 

'.'Chicago,  with  Iier  17,000  inhab- 
'itants  will  soon  have  her  railroad 
track  east  to  the  Atlantic,  and  west 
to  the  Mississippi  clem\  so  tliat  the 
14,000  citizens  of  their  sister  city 
can  have  every  possible  facility  for 
passing." 

14 


On  the  4th  of  February,  the  above 
line  was  extended  to  Michigan  City. 
On  that  occasion  the  following  dis 
patches  passed  between  Milwaukee 
and  the  former  place: 

"The  old  Milwaukeans  send  you 
their  compliments,  and  hope  Michi- 
gan City  and  Milwaukee  may  here- 
after be  as  close  together  as  light- 
ning and  steam  can  make  them." 

"Michigan  City  to  Milwaukee — 
May  her  'thousands  of  brick'  enable 
her  to  distance  all  competition  with 
her  sister  cities  of  the  Lakes." 

TELEGRAPHIC  DISPATCHES. 

The  first  telegraphic  di&jjatch  to 
the  Tribune,  from  the  east,  came  on 
the  22d  of  March,  18IS,  and  contain- 
ed the  announcement  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion  in  France,  by  which  Touis  Phil- 
ip was  dethroned. 

PRESIDENTIAL   PREFERENCES. 

On  the  14th  day  of  August,  1848, 
the  Tribune  hoisted  the  names  of 
Martin  Van  Buren  and  Charles 
Francis  Adams  as  candidates,  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  in 
opposition  to  General  Zachary  Tay- 
lor and  Millard  Fillmore  as  the  Whig 
candidates,  and  Lewis  Cass  and 
Wm.  O.  Butler  as  the  Democratic 
candidates.  The  Yan  Buren  ticket 
stood  upon  the  platform  of  "Free 
Soil,  Free  Speech,  Free  Labor,  and 
Free  Men." 

new  partnership. 

August  23, 1848,  John  L.  Scripps, 
one  of  the  present  i)roprictors  oftlie 
Chicago  Tribune,  purchased  a  third 
interest  in  the  concern,  and  tlie  firm 
was  changed  to  Wheeler,  Stewart  <k 
Scripps. 

TELEGRAPHIC  ENTERPRISE. 

December  6th,  1848,  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Tribune  announce  that 
tho}^  have  made  "such  arrangements 
with  the  agents  of  O'Heilly's  tele- 
graph line  as  will  enable  us  to  fur- 
nish the  proceedings  of  Congress, 
and   other  news  of  importance,   to 
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our  citizens  daily,"  and  the  hour  of 
publication  of  the  Tribune,  was 
changed  to  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

VfEEKLY   TRIBUNE. 

Up  to  February  1st,  1849,  aAveekly 
edition  had  been  made  up  from  the 
daily  issue  under  the  name  of  Gem 
of  the  Prarie.  At  this  period  a  new 
weekly  extra  was  commenced  under 
the  title  of  Weekly  Tribune,  and  has 
been  continued  under  that  title  to 
this  day,  with  an  indefinite  life  be- 
fore it. 

largest  circulation. 

On  Friday,  May  14th,  the  adver- 
tising of  the  List  of  Letters  was 
awarded  to  the  Daily  Tribune  as 
having  the  hirgest  circulation.  In 
fact  there  was  no  competition. 
When  we  state  that  the  circulation 
of  the  Tribune  then  was  less  than 
on&  thousand^  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  circulation  of  the 
three  other  daily  j^apers  tlien  pub- 
lished here.  The  list  of  letters  was 
published  but  once  a  month,  and 
were  required  by  law  to  have  three 
successive  insertions.  The  month's 
list  at  that  time  numbered  about  one 
third  the  present  weekly  list,  and 
embraced  all  the  ''drop  letters." 

A  disaster. 

May  12th,  1849,  the  office  of  the 
Daily  Tribune  was  entirely  destroy- 
ed by  fire.  Through  the  kindness  of 
their  brethren  of  the  press  of  this 
city,  they  were  enabled  to  resume 
on  Thursday,  the  14th,  the  location 
of  the  office  being  temporarily  over 
the  grocery  store  of  J.  iL.  Gray, 
north-east  corner  of  Clark  and  Ran- 
dolph streets.  The  fire  was  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  work  of  incendiaries, 
"political  incendiaries,"  the  editors 
thought.  There  was  an  insurance 
of  82,100  on  the  office,  which  "an] ply 
covered  the  loss."  In  connection 
with  this  disaster,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  state  that  the  bookselling 
firm  of  Griggs,  Bross  &  Co.,  present- 


ed the  editors  of  the  Tribune  with  a 
new  copy  of  Webster's  quarto  Dic- 
tionary to  take  the  place  of  the  one 
lost.  The  Dictionary  still  occupies 
a  place  of  honor  on  the  table,  some- 
what dilapidated,  but  good  for  many 
more  years'  service.  We  need  hard- 
ly add  that  the  Bross  named  in  the 
above  firm  is  William  Bross  who 
now  is  and  has  been  for  the  past 
twelve  years  "one  of  us." 

another  removal. 

Above  we  stated  that  the  Tribune, 
after  the  fire,  was  removed  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  Clark  and  Ban- 
dolph  streets,  as  a  temporary  expe- 
dient. On  the  4th  ot  June  following, 
it  removed  to  the  northwest  corner 
of  Lake  and  Clark  streets,  where  now 
stands  the  building  occupied  by  the 
Second  National  Bank,  and  various 
offices,  etc.,  above. 

new  type. 

On  the  15th  of  July  following  its 
destruction  by  fire,  the  Tribune  ap- 
peared in  entirely  new  type,  obtain- 
ed through  Robert  Fergus,  from 
New  York,  and  presented  a  very 
tasteful  appearance,  especially  when 
compared  with  the  very  shabby  ha- 
bihments  in  wdiich  it  paid  its  diurnal 
\nsits  to  its  patrons  from  the  time 
of  its  disaster  up  to  this  time.  The 
editors  then  began  to  see  their  way 
more  clearly,  and  considered  them- 
selves in  the  pathway  which  led  to 
the  broadway  of  success. 


enlargi:d. 

January  1,  1855,  the  then  broad 
dimensions  of  the  Daily  Tribune 
were  extended  by  adding  a  column 
to  each  page  and  lengthening  the 
columns.  The  dimensions  of  the 
sheet  when  enlarged  were  thirty-one 
by  fifty  inches,  being  equal  in  size 
to  the' largest  journals  of  the  great 
metropolis.  The  enlargement  be- 
came necessary  in  order  that  justice 
might  be  done  both  to  advertisers 
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and  readers.  In  making  this  im- 
provement, the  editor  gives  a  brief 
retrospective  history  of  the  enter- 
prise: "The  TraBUNE  was  projected 
in  April  IS^IrT,  and  the  prospectus 
was  written  and  printed  by  the  pre- 
sent senior  proprietor  and  editor, 
who  was  at  tliat  time  ijublisher  and 
editor  of  the  "  Gem  of  the  Pvairie^^ 
a  Aveekly  paper  published  in  this 
city.  The  first  number  of  the  Tri- 
bune was  issued  June  10,  1847,  and 
met  with  great  favor.  It  was  inde- 
pendent and  outspoken  on  all  polit- 
ical subjects,  especially  against  In- 
temperance, Slaver}^  and  Land  Mo- 
nopoly, and  was  intended  to  meet 
the  v/ants  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
citizens  of  the  place,  wliose  opinions 
on  these  subjects  Avere  well  deiined. 
It  continued  to  occupy  that  i)Osition 
until  June,  1852,  when  the  proprie- 
torship was  changed,  the  paper  great- 
ly enlarged,  and  it  became  a  sup- 
porter of  the  election  of  General 
Scott.  The  conservative  and  nega- 
tive tone  which  it  assumed,  in  its 
new  position,  on  all  subjects  except 
such  as  related  directly  to  party^ 
was  evidently  not  satisfactory  to  the 
public,  for  a  very  large  portion  of 
its  readers  became  alienated,  and 
the  subscription  list  v>^as  almost  en- 
tirely changed  within  the  year.  Li 
July,  1853,  the  publisher  and  propri- 
etor was  compelled  to  leave  the  city 
on  account  of  ill  health,  brought 
upon  him  by  the  inordinate  labor, 
mental  and  physical,  which  he  was 
compelled  to  perform.  The  paper 
then  passed  to  the  present  proprie- 
tors, and  at  once  assumed  a  more 
positive  character.  Within  three 
months  its  subscription  list  had 
greatly  changed,  having  lost  several 
hundred  saloon  and  Catholic  sub- 
scribers, and  obtained  a  greater  num- 
ber of  a  more  desirable  character. 
Experience,  however,  proved  that 
while  it  is  much  easier  to  lessen 
than  to  increase  the  number  of  read- 
ers and  supporters  of  a  paper,  the 
publiC^  will  properly  appreciate  and 


sustain  a  journal  that  is  independent 
in  tone,  and  bold  as  an  advocate  of 
liberty  and  a  conservator  of  public 

morality Since   the  change,  now 

less  than  eighteen  months,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Tribune  has  increased 
over  TWELVE  nu^'DllED  copies  and  its 
entire  circulation,  daily,  is  now  two 

THOUSAND  NINE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY- 
TWO  copies,  and  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  at  any  other  time  since 
it  was  established/' 

FIRST  TRAIN  FR0.M   CAIRO. 

On  Tuesday,  January  9,  1855,  the 
first  train  of  cars  irom  Cairo,  via  Il- 
linois Ceritral  and  Chicago  and  Au- 
rora {()  Railroads,  readied  this  city. 
The  time  consumed  in  the  trip  was 
twenty-one  and  a  half  hours.  Capt. 
C.  CalVlwell  was  the  conductor. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

The  Tribune,  frojn  the  start,  was 
an  advocate  of  Temperance,  no  less 
so  to-dav  than  at  anv  previous  hour 
of  its  history.  On  Uie  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1855,  several  temperance  or- 
ganizations in  this  city  met  and  pass- 
ed resolutions  endorsing  the  course 
of  the  Tribune  as  an  earnest  support- 
er of  their  cause.  We  give  the  fol- 
lowing as  a  specimen  of  the  resolu- 
tions. It  was  passed  unanimously 
by  the  Garden  City  Division,  No. 
422,  Sons  of  Temperance: 

Ilcsohed,  Tliat  the  iiohlestuiKl  tiikeu  upon 
the  subjoct  of  tempcranco  and  a  prohiljitory 
kuv,  by  the  CiiicAr.o  Tkibuxe,  is  .such  as 
meets  the  hearty  approval  and  Avarmcsr  sym- 
pathy of  the  menii)ei<  of  this  ])i\  ision,  and 
the  (■ontlnuance  of  :i  fearless  defense  of  the 
ritjhf,  will  command  our  united  approbation 
and  supi)ort. 

NEW    FIRM. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1S55,  Mr. 
Timothy  Wright,  who  had  been  a 
silent  partner  in  the  proprietorship 
of  the  Trirlne,  assumed  a  general 
partnership ;  and  .Ati'.JosepliMedill,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  also  purchased  an 
interest  in  the  establishment.  The 
firm  became  Wright,  Medill  cV  Co. 
Mr.  Medill  is  still  one  of  the  Tribune 
Company. 
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REDUCTION  IN   SIZE. 

A  change  in  the  proprietorship  of 
the  Tribune  seemed  to  afford  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  curtail  the 
maminoth  proportions  which  had 
been  put  upon  it  witliout  a  judicious 
regard  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
One  column  on  eacli  page  was,  con- 
sequently, eliminated.  Even  on  its 
reduced  i3rox)ortions — 30  by  46 — it 
was  considerably  larger  than  the 
present  size  of  the  Tribune. 

MR.   STEWART  RETIRES. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Stewart,  wlio  had  been  a 
proprietor  of  the  Tribune  from  the 
start,  sold  his  interest  on  the  21st  of 
July,  1855,  to  his  associates,  and  re- 
tired. In  his  farewell  Mr.  Stewart 
says :  "The  admonitions  of  a  iDhysic- 
al  constitution  Avhich  is  almost  bro- 
ken down  by  the  long  and  almost 
unceasing  labors  which  have  neces- 
sarily been  imposed  upon  it,  leave 
no  alternative  but  to  sever  the  con- 
nection. In  rural  pursuits,  beyond 
and  above  the  life  of  responsibility 
and  excitement  which  the  conductor 
of  a  permanent  public  journal  must 
assume,  I  hope  to  regain,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  health  and  strength." 
But  Mr.  Stewart's  hopes  Avere  never 
but  partially  realized.  He  sunk  to 
his  final  rest  a  little  less  than  three 
years  after  he  penned  the  closing 
sentence.  Mr.  Stewart's  former  as- 
sociates in  parting  with  him  said: 
"We  part  from  our  friend  with  re- 
gret. For  many  years  he  has  stood 
up  and  done  battle  for  what  he 
thought  just  and  right  with  a  fearless 
and  Adgorous  pen.  He  has  bowed  to 
no  man  in  office,  and  been  swayed 
by  no  man  out  of  office,  nor  has  he 
hesitated  to  oppose  any  power  how- 
ever backed,  which  seemed  to  him 
to  threaten  a  right  home  inlluence, 
or  damage  the  cause  of  Freedom. 
His  plume  has  waved  ever  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  and  he  has 
measured  distance  wdth  the  boldest 
and  strongest  of  the  opposition. 


ANOTHER  REMOVAL. 

May,  1850,  the  "Tribune"  office  was 
again  removed  to  173  Lake  street 
Masonic  Building,  2d  floor,  the  old 
quarters  becoming  too  circumscribed 
for  its  uses. 


enlarged. 

June  1,  1850,  the  Daily  Tribune 
was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  an- 
other column  to  each  page,  and  the 
lengthening  of  the  columns  to  cor- 
respond. Its  dimensions  after  the 
enlargement  were  26  by  40.  The  ed- 
itors in  announcing  the  enlargement 
say:  "This  change  we  have  been 
compelled  to  adopt  to  accommodate 
the  rapid  increase  of  our  advertising 
patronage,  and  to  enable  us  to  give 
more  space  to  news,  commercial 
matters,  and  the  various  subjects  of 
general  concern.  We  deem  it  prop- 
er to  say,  that  for  pecuniary  reasons 
alone,  the  "Tribune"  has,  so  far,  fall- 
en much  short  of  what  we  regard  as 
the  ideal  of  a  newspaper  in  this  age 
of  unexampled  progress.  Meantime 
we  shall,  as  heretofore,  laTjor  laithful- 
ly  to  that  end." 

•:it  ^  *  *  *  ¥r 

On  the  1st  day  of  July,  1851,  Mr. 
John  E.  Wheeler,  who  was  one  of  its 
originators,  withdrew  from  the  "Tri- 
bune," mucli  to  tJie  regret  of  liis  as- 
sociates, having  disposed  of  his  inter- 
est to  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Waite,  who  as- 
sumed the  business  management  of 
the  concern,  Messrs.  Scripps  and 
Stewart  remaining  as  editors. 

MR.  SCRIPPS  RETIRES. 

From  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Whice- 
ler,  as  related  above,  until  the  June 
following,  no  change  occurred  in 
management  of  the  "Tribune."  On 
that  day  Mr.  John  L.  Scripps  sold  his 
interest  to  a  number  of  the  leading 
Whigs  of  the  city,  wlio  acted  in  he- 
half  of  General  WiUiam  Huanoo 
Wilson,  now  a  well  known  and  re- 
spected citizen  of  Iowa.  i\Ir.  Slew- 
art  took  the  position  of  local  and 
commercial  editor,  these  two  dei>ait- 
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ments,  at  that  time  scarcely  afford- 
ing sufficient  labor  for  one  man.  To- 
day it  takes  nine  persons  to  fill  the 
two  positions.  General  Wilson  be- 
came the  political  editor. 

Up  to  this  time  the  "Tribune"  has 
neverin  anyway  been  committed  to 
the  policy  of  the  Whig  party,  but 
had  been,  on  the  contrary  a  recog- 
nized organ  of  the  Free  Soil  organ- 
ization, as  their  principles  were  en- 
unciated, in  the  "Buffalo  Platform," 
upon  which  Van  Buren  and  Adams 
were  nominated  for  President  and 
Vice  President.  Gen  Wilson  being 
a  Whig,  the  Trihune  under  his  man 
agement  sustained  the  policy  of  that 
party;  and  it  immediately  hoisted 
the  names  of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  for 
President  and  Yv^illiam'A.  Graham  of 
Nortli  Carolina  for  Vice  President. 
Mr.  Waite  continued  as  publisher  of 
the  Trihune^  and  tlie  firm  was  styled 
Waite  &  Co. 

NEW  TYPE  AND  ENLARGEMENT. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  change  in  the 
editorial  department,  as  mentioned 
in  the  paragraj)]!  above,  the  Trihune 
was  enlarged  to  the  dimensions  of 
28  by  44.  It  also  appeared  on  new 
and  beautiful  type.  Brevier  and  Ag- 
ate— from  the  foundry  of  John  S. 
AVhite,of  NewYork.  The  Tribune  at 
that  time  was  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  handsomest  paper 
in  the  W^est.  The  experiment  of  is- 
suing a  sheet  of  that  size,  and  with 
the  large  amount  of  matter  at  that 
time,  when  Chicago  had  just  risen  to 
the  dignity  of  a  city  of  20,000  inhab- 
itants, was  regarded  by  all  as  an  ex- 
tremely hazardous  one. 

CHANGE  OF  HOUil. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1852,  the  hour 
of  publication  of  \he-  Trihune  was 
changed  from  afternoon  to  morning. 
The  price  was  raised  from  12.^  to  15 
cents  a  week.  A  small  afternoon  issue 
look  the  place  of  the  regular  after- 
noon edition. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  WAITE. 

August  26th,  1852,  Mr.  Thomas 
Waite,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Trihime^  and  in  charge  of  the  pub- 
lishing and  business  department, 
died,  of  cholera,  aged  22  years.  His 
deatli  was  sudden  and  unanticipated. 
His  health  had  been  somewhat  im- 
paired, and  he  was  about  starting  on 
a  journey  east  to  recuperate  it,  when 
he  was  suddenly  stricken  down, 
more  immediatley  influenced  by  a 
long  walk  to  his  home,  in  a  broiling 
sun,  the  day  precedinghis  death.  Mr. 
Waite  was  highly  esteemed  by  his 
associates  and  all  who  knew  him. 

THE  LATEST  NEWS. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1862,  the 
"Tribune"  published  a  leading  edito- 
rial, and  republished  itdaily  for  some 
time,  which  said  that  "without  ma- 
king any  esi)ecial  fuss  about  it,  we 
have  thus  far  been  enabled  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  the  latest  news  of 
the  day,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
as  early  as  any  of  our  city  cotempo- 
raries,  and  sometimes  twenty-four 
hours  in  advance  of  them.  Finding 
that  one  line  of  telegraph  could  not 
be  relied  upon  all  for  all  the  news 
received  in  this  way,  the  "Tribune" 
was  the  first  press  in  the  city  to  em- 
ploy another  line,  and  although  it 
involves  considerable  additional  ex- 
pense, we  do  not  regret  it  so  long  as 
our  readers  appreciate  it,  as  we  have 
the  best  evidence  that  they  do."  The 
editors  announce  that  they  have  suf- 
fered much  for  the  lack  of  printing 
press  facilities,  but  that  they  have 
secured  the  control  of  a  power  press 
until  their  new  one  arrives  from  the 
East. 

ANOTHER   CHANGE. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Waite,  until 
October  20th  following,  his  name  re- 
mained at  its  head  as  publisher  of 
the  "Tribune."  At  that  date  Mr. 
Henry  Fowler  purchased  the  inter- 
est held  by  Mr.  Waite's heirs,  and  as- 
sumed the  position  of  publisher  and 
associate  editor  with  Gen.  Wilson. 
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WAR  AOAINST  WILD-CAT  BANKS. 

Early  in  Jannary,  1853,  the  "  Tri- 
bune" commenced  a  crusade  against 
the  wild-cat  currency,  which  was 
then  largel}^  circulated  in  this  city 
and  vicinity — particularly  that  issued 
by  George  Smith  &  Co.  The  war 
was  a  savage  and  acrimonious  one. 
The  Commercial  Advertiser^  pub- 
lished by  Alfred  Dutch,  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  owners  of  the  wild-cats, 
and  charged  the  ^'Tribune  "  with  be- 
ing bought  up  by  certain  bankers, 
who  were  not  in  the  "  cat "  business. 
A  letter  was  sent  by  the  publishers 
of  the  "Tribune"  to  the  Advertiser 
denying  the  charge  in  emx)hatic 
terms.  Tiie  latter  published  the  let- 
ter, but  reiterated  the  charge.  The 
result  was  a  libel  suit  against  Mr. 
Dutch. 

A  BUBGLAR—  PI ! 

On  AVednesday  night,  January  12, 
1853,  some  person  entered  the  press- 
room and  knocked  one  of  the  "Tri- 
bune" forms  into  pi.  From  the  warm 
controvers}"  t?oing  on  between  the 
^'Tribune"  and  the" wild-cat  bankers, 
the  inference  was  a  logical  one  that 
the  outrage  was  the  work  of  the  op- 
posite parties  in  the  controvers}'-. 

A  reward  was  oflered  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  "Tribune"  for  the  dis- 
covery of  tJie  perpetrator.  The  re- 
ward oflered  failing  to  bring  detec- 
tion, a  number  of  the  most  respecta- 
ble citizens  joined  in  sending  the 
proprietors  of  the  Tribune'  one  hun- 
dred dollars  to  be  oifered  as  an  addi- 
tional reward.  In  this  letter  to  the 
publishers,  they  say,  "we  feel  tliat 
Kwj  attempt  to  intimidate  the  con- 
ductors of  a  free  press,  or  to  hinder 
or  prevent  the  pubHcation  of  a  news- 
paper which  is  pursuing  an  honora- 
ble and  manly  course,  should  be 
proinptly  met  and  defeated  by  all 
good  citizens,  and  none  the  less 
promptly  because  the  attemx)t  is 
made  through  the  underhanded 
means  of  an  assault  upon  the  "unof- 
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fending  type."  The  letter  is  siirned 
by  Edwin  L.  Larnard,  Edward  I  Tmk- 
ham,  fl.  G.  Loomis,  A.  S.  Sherman, 
Speer  &  Cooper,  Edwin  Hunt,  Isaac 
N.  Arnold,  John  H.  Kinzie,  A,  N. 
Fullerton,  T.  W.  Wadsworth,  B.W. 
Raymond,  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  Jo- 
seph r.  Kverson,  John  P.  Chapin,  J. 
B.  Doggett,  W.  H.  Brown,  J.  H.  Dun- 
ham, Williams  (fc  Avery,  E.  B,  Mc- 
Oagg,  C.  L.  ^Harmon.  These  najnes 
embraced  members  of  both  political 
l^arties. 

tri-weekly. 
_  In  the  early  part  of  1863,  the  pub- 
lishers commenced  the  issue  of  a 
Tri-weekly  edition  of  the  "Tribune." 
It  Avas  of  the  same  size  as  the  daily. 
It  has  been  continued  until  this  hour, 
and  has  to-day  a  larger  circulation 
than  all  three  editions  of  the  "Tri- 
bune" when  it  was  started. 

GEN.  WILSON  RETIRES. 

Gen.  Wilson  retired  from  his  con- 
nection with  the  "Tribune"  on  the 
23d  of  JMarch,  1853.  He  disposed  of 
his  interest  to  Henry  Fowler  efc  Co.' 
The  means  for  the  x;urchase  of  that 
interest  were  supplied  by  Timothy 
Wright,  Esq.,  now  residing  in  this 
city,  and  General  ( then  Captain  )  J. 
D.  AVebster,  now  chief  of  stafl'to  Gen. 
W.  T.  Sherman,  and  these  two  gen- 
tlemen became  silent  partners  in  tiie 
ownership  of  the  establishment.  The 
names  of  Henry  Fowler  and  T.  A. 
Stewart  were  taken  from  the  editori- 
al heads  of  the  pajjer  and  none  other 
substituted. 

f:  %  Hi  %  *  *  * 

NEW   EDITORS. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  TribUjSE 
appeared  in  new  tvpe,  as  i^rinted 
above.  Dr.  C.  H.  liay  and  J.  C. 
Vaughan,  were  announced  under 
the  editorial  head  as  editors.  Dr. 
Ray  had  really  been  the  controlling 
editor  of  the  paper  since  the  March 
previous,  but  no  public  announce- 
ment had  been  made  of  the  lact  un- 
til this  time. 
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CHANGE   OF   FIRM. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  1856  a 
change  in  the  firm  name  of  the  Tri- 
bune took  place,  from  Wright,  Me- 
dili  &  Co.,  to  that  of  Yauglian,  Kay 
&  Medill.  The  change  of  firm  in- 
volved no  change  of  proprietors,  al- 
though the  names  of  Vaughan  and 
Ray  had  never  before  been  pubhsh- 
ed  to  the  world  as  occupying  that 
position.  The  same  i)arlies  contin- 
ued in  the  firm,  but  it  became  nec- 
essary, in  order  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  of  "special 
partnerships,"  under  which  the  firm 
was  arranged.  Messrs.  A¥right  and 
Webster  had  been  silent  partners  in 
the  Tribune  for  several  years,  but 
had  not  been  active  and  working 
partners.  Since  the  9th  day  of  June, 
1855,  Vaughan,  Ray  and  Medill  had 
been  conductors  of  the  establish- 
ment in  its  editorial  and  business  de- 
partments. Mr.  Alfred  Cowles,  at 
present  one  of  the  proprietors,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Tribune  Company, 
and  who  had  had  charge  of  the  finan- 
ces of  the  office,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  Ray,  Medill  and  Yaughan's 
connection  with  the  office,  was  at 
the  same  time  taken  into  the  firm. 
The  following  gentlemen  then  con- 
stituted the  proprietors:  Timothy 
Wright,  J.  D.  Webster,  Charles  11. 
Ray,  Joseph  Medill,  John  C.  Vaughan 
and  Alfred  Cowles.  The  finances  of 
the  Tribune,  it  was  announced,  were 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  its 
income  satisfactory  to  the  proprie- 
tors. 

MR.  VAUGHAN   GOES   OUT. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1857,  Mr. 
John  C.  Yaughan,  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  Tribune  for  near- 
1}^  two  years,  withdrew  in  a  brief 
card,  in  which  he  states  that  he  goes 
into  pursuits  "promising  to  be  more 
advantageous  in  a  pecuniary  way." 
The  title  of  the  firm  then  became 
Ray,  Medill  &  Co.,  and  from  that 
time  no  change  in  the  name  of  the 
firm   took  place   until  July  1,  1858, 


when  the  Tribune  and  Democratic 
Press  were  consolidated.  Sometime 
between  the  dates  named  above, 
Messrs.  Ray,  Medill  and  Cowles  pur- 
chased the  interests  of  Timothy 
Wright  and  J.  I).  Webster,  and  at 
the  date  of  the  consolidation  were 
exclusive  proprietors  of  the  Tribune. 

eleventh  volume. 

At  the  commencement  of  the 
Eleventh  volume,  June  10,  1857,  the 
X)roprietors  stated  that  the  Dail}^ 
circulation  was  4,000;  the  Tri-Weck- 
ly  800,  and  the  Weekly  8,000.  The 
editors  say  that  the  "Tribune  is  an 
institution — a  power  in  the  kind. 
Whatever  may  be  the  progress  of 
Chicago  and  the  west,  it  is  bound  to 
keep  *jieck  and  girth'  with  their 
movement."    Has  not  this  pronn"so 

been  faithfully  fulfilled? 

*       ^-       ^       *•***¥       if 

railroad,  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing statistics. 
During  the  early  jiart  of  the  year 
1856,  the  Tress,'  as  it  had  done  every 
previous  year  of  its  existence,  pub- 
lished several  exhaustive  articles,  em- 
bodying the  commercial,  manufac- 
turing and  railroad  statistics  of  Chi- 
cago. On  the  occasion  of  the  presen- 
tation of  the  latter,  on  the  16th  day  of 
February,  the  proprietors  of  the  Press 
gave  a  brief  review  of  their  own  op- 
erations, from  the  commencement 
of  their  enterprise.  They  say:  "The 
"Democratic  Press"  was  first  is- 
sued on  the  16th  day  of  September, 
1852.  Commencing  with  compara- 
tively a  small  outlay  of  capital,  and 
without  a  single  name  upon  our  sub- 
scription list,  the  "Press"  has  steadi- 
ly gone  forward,  surmounting  every 
obstacle  and  our  general  business  is 
increasing  every  day.  ^'  *  *  We 
have  now  in  use  11  power  presses, 
combining  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments, including  one  of  Hoe's  Doub- 
le Cylinder  machines.  *  -^  *  At  the 
present  time  we  have  sixty-five  men 
employed  in  the  dilTerent  depart- 
ments'^of  the  establishment,  and  our 
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current  business  is  at  the  rate  of 
about  ^100,000  per  annum. 

NEW  DRESS  AND  A  NEW  PRESS. 

Inflacnccd  by  the  somewhat  shab- 
by apparel  in  which  the  "Press"  ap- 
peared before  its  patrons,  on  the  8th 
of  May,  1857,  it  appeared  in  an  en- 
tirel}^  new  dress.  Tlie  type  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Chicago  Type  Found- 
ry, and  was  in  no  way  inferior  in  beau- 
ty of  foce,  and  quality  of  metal,  to  any 
ever  purchased  from  the  Atlantic 
Metropolis.  The  editors  said:  "This 
rapid  growth  and  prosperity  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  Northwest  are  both  re- 
flected in  the  success  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Press  establishment,  and  we 
are  determined  that  nothing  shall  be 
wanting  on  our  part  to  make  a  prop- 
er return  for  a  generous  patronage. 

VOLUME  VI. 

On  Wednesday,  Sept.  16, 1857,  the 
Vlth  volume  of  the  Tress,  was  com- 
menced. On  that  occasion,  the  edit- 
ors published  an  article  reporting 
progress.  The  footing  up  of  the 
books  showed  that  the  entire  busi- 
ness of  the  office,  for  the  past  year, 
amounted  to  $11j,50S.1G,  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  F^27,109,22. 
At  that  time  the  concern  had  10 
power  presses  running.  The  edito- 
rial force  consisted  of  six  persons, 
and  everything  else  in  proportion. 
The  editors  say  in  conclusion:  "The 
result  of  our  labors  for  the  past  five 
years  have  more  than  realized  our 
most  sanguine  expectations." 

reduced  in  size. 

The  terrible  financial  disasters 
which  sweptover  our  country  during 
the  autumn  of  1857,  were  no  less  se- 
vere upon  the  daily  journals  than  up- 
on merchants,  bankers  and  every 
other  class  of  the  community.  Yield- 
ing to  a  necessity  as  imperative 
with  the  first  as  the  other  classes  of 
sufferers,  the  Press,  on  the  6th  day 
of  November,  1857,  curtailed  its  mani- 
rnoth  proportions  by  lopping  off  one 


column  from  each  page,  with  a  (cor- 
responding reduction  in  the  length 
of  the  columns.  This  reduction  in  no 
manner  circumscribed  the  news  col- 
umns, but  only  the  advertising,  the 
dimunition  of  Avhich  seemed  a  neces- 
sity of  the  times. 

From  this  date  nothing  of  historic 
interest  occurred  in  the  condition, 
character  or  standing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Press,  until  the  lirst  day  of 
July,  1858,  when  it  Avas  consolidated 
Avith  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  his- 
tory of  the  consolidation  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  give,  brieliy,  bring- 
ing it  up  to  the  hour  of  the  present 
issue. 
*****       *       *       *« 

As  we  have  before  intimated,  ap- 
proaching the  first  of  July,  a  truce 
was  sounded  between  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Democratic  Press,  Avhich  resulted  in 
the  consolidation  on  the  day  named. 
The  parties  to  the  consolidation 
and  who  became  proprietors  of 
the  Press  and  Tribune,  were 
Charles  II.  Kay,  Joseph  Merlill 
and  Alfred  Cowles,  on  the  pa.rt  of 
the  Tribune,  and  John  L.  Scripps, 
William  Bross  and  Barton  W.  Spears 
on  the  part  of  the  Press  and  the 
combined  firm  took  the  style  of  the 
Press  and  Tribune  Company.  The 
Tribune  was  removed  to  45  Clarke 
street,  the  building  occupied  by  the 
Press. 
*****        »        »       »* 

The  Press  and  Tribune  was  en- 
larged over  the  size  of  the  previous 
issues  by  the  addition  of  one  col- 
umn to  each  page,  and  by  consirlora- 
bly  lengthening  the  columns.  The 
consolidation  embraced  the  idea  of 
a  morni!ig  and  evening  edition,  and 
both  were  lor  a  time  issued,  but  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  telegra})!!- 
ic  dispatches  for  our  eveninjr  edition, 
owing  to  the  monopoly  which  a  rival 
establishment  exercised  over  them, 
and  which  it  refused  to  yield,  the 
enterprise  was  finally   relinquished, 
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although  it  was  a  very  decided  suc- 
cess from  the  start. 


"CUICAGO   TRIBUNE/' 

On  the  25th  of  October,  ISGO,  the 
Press  axd  TiaBUXE,  on  the  occasion 
of  ajjpearing  in  a  new  dress,  dropped 
a  portion  of  its  title,  and  thereat'ter 
took  the  name  of  Chicago  Tribune. 
This  design  had  been  entertained 
from  the  consoKdation,  and  the 
double  name  was  only  maintained 
to  this  time,  in  order  to  get  its 
patrons  thoroughly  to  understand 
that  the  two  names  simply  indicated 
one  journal. 

In  this  connection  we  consider 
ourselves  bound  to  vindicate  the 
truth  of  history.  The  idea  is  very 
general — almost  universal — that  the 
first  Journal  ever  issued  in  the 
United  States— or  in  the  Old  World 
either — under  the  name  of  Tribune, 
was  our  New  York  namesake — by 
Horace  Greeley.  This  is  a  mistake. 
TJie  honor  of  originating  that  name 
belongs  to  Chicago.  Hon.  E.  G. 
Eyan,  now  of  Milwaukee,  establish- 
ed a  journal  under  that  name  in  this 
city  about  the  year  1838.  It  was  not 
long-lived,  but  it  was  the  first  news- 
paper ever  known  under  that  title. 
The  Neio  York  Tribune  was  not 
started  until  April  10,  1841. 

IXCOItPORATED. 

During  the  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  the  winter  of  1801,  the  Tri- 
bune Companv  was  incor])orated  by 
that  body,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000. 
The  then  proprietors — John  L. 
iScripps,  Wm.  iiross,  Charles  II.  Ray, 
Joseph  Medill  and  Alfred  Cowles, 
to  which  was  added  Wm.  H.  Kand, 
became  the  stockholders.  The  com- 
pany was  organized  by  the  election 
of  John  L.  Scripps  as  President,  and 
Alfred  Cowles  as  Secretary.  With 
the  exception  of  Dr.  Ea}^  all  bear 
the  same  relation  now.  Vv'ithin  a 
short  period,  several  employees 
of    the      establishment    liave    be- 
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come  small  stockholders  in  the  com- 
pany by  purchase.  The  officers  of 
the  company  for  1861  are:  President, 
John  L.  Scripps;  Vice  President, 
William  Bross*  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Alfred  Cowles;  Editorial  Su- 
perintendent, Joseph  Medill;  Me- 
chanical Superintendent,  William  H. 
Rand. 

A  FOUR   CYLIXDEIJ    PRKSS. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  year 
18G1,  from  the  rapidly  increasing 
circulation  of  the  Tribune,  which 
had  then  reached  over  20,000  daily 
— it  became  painfully  apparent  that 
the  capacit}^  of  the  ''double  cylin- 
der" press,  which  we  were  then 
using,  was  entirely  inadecpiateto  the 
task  imposed  upon  it;  and  conse- 
quently an  order  was  given  to  Hoe 
&  Co.,  for  one  of  their  iamous  '"four 
cylinder"  machines.  It  was  com- 
pleted and  put  in  operation  about 
the  1st  of  July,  1861.  Although  the 
new  press  was  good  lor  eight  thou- 
sand an  hour,  we  soon  discovered 
that  it  was  not  up  to  the  necessities 
of  our  rapidly  increasing  circulation. 
But  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  this  war  would  be  of  short  du- 
ration, and  that  its  termination  would 
greatly  reduce  the  demand  for  the 
Tribune,  we  continued  to  impose 
our  four  cylinder  duties  beyond  its 
capacity  luitil  Ma}^  last,  when  the 
order  was  given  for  the  new  Eight 
Cylinder  Printing  JMachine  which 
sends  forth  this  printed  sheet  this 
morning.     But  of  it,  more  hereafter. 

DR.   RAY    RETIRES. 

Erom  the  inauguration  of  our  four 
cylinder  press  until  to-day,  nothing 
of  moment  has  occurred  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Tribune  save  the  retire- 
ment of  Dr.  Ray,  which  took  place 
in  November  last,  to  the  extreme 
regret  of  his  associates,  who  not 
only  parted  with  a  noble  hearted, 
generous  friend,  but  an  associate 
whose  capacity  is  not  paled  by  com- 
parison with  the  ablest  of  the  land. 
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TO-DAY. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  Tribune 
of  to-da}^,  and  will  begin  with 

OUR  NEW   EIGHT   CYLINDER     miNTING     MA- 
CHINE. 

It  was  reserved  for  Richard   M. 
Hoe,  of  New  York,  an  American  me- 
chanic, to  make  the  first  successful 
type    revolving   press,  after  nian}^ 
costly  and  unsuccessful  experiments, 
in  1847.    Our  new  press  proper  is 
four  feet  five  inches   vide,   twenty 
feet  high,  and   the  machine  itself, 
independent  of  "flies,"  is  thirty-one 
feet  six  inches  in  length.    The  large 
central  type  cylinder  on  v/hich  tlie 
forms  are  placed  is  sixteen   feet  six 
inches  in  circumference.    The  eight 
cylinders,   or  drums,  on  v/hich   the 
pctper  revolves  to  receive  the  "im- 
pression" from  the  types,  are  each 
one-third  that  size,  these  smaller  C3d- 
inders  each  making  three  revolutions 
to  one  of  the  central  cylinder.    The 
forms  or  pages  constitute  segments 
of  the  central   circle,   and    occupy 
about  one-iourth  of  the   circumfer- 
ence,  the   remaining    three-fourths 
being    used  as   an    ink-distributing 
surface.    The    estimated   weight  of 
the  press  proper  is  at  least  twent}^- 
three  tons.  There  are  in  it  over  ten 
thousand    regular    pieces.    Twenty 
composition  rollers,  for  tlie  distribu- 
tion of  ink,  are  used  upon  it  There  are 
one  thousand  yards  of  web  tape  to 
pass  the  sheets  in  to,  and  away  from 
the   cylinders.    Five    hundred    and 
forty-two  tape  pulhes,  one  hundred 
and  eight  gear  wheels,  one  hundred 
and   twenty-two     steel   springs,   to- 
gether with  bolts,  screws,  nuts,  riv- 
ets, pins  and  keys,  are  parts  of  this 
mammoth  concern.    There  are  two 
hundred   and  fifty  "oil  holes"  in  it. 
The   machine  and  its  balconies   oc- 
cupy a  space  forty  feet  in   length 
and  twenty  feet  in  v/idth,  taking  up 
in  height  the   basement    and   first 
story  of  our  building.    The    floors 
about  the  press  are  laid  on  a  frame- 


work of  iron,  of  which  material,  al^o, 
the  stair-cases  leading  to  the  dilTer- 
ent  parts  of  the  machine  are  con- 
structed. One  may  ascend  and  de- 
scend fifty-seven  regular  steps  in 
examining  the  press,  without  tcuch- 
ing  the  same  one  twice  or  coniinf^ 
in  contact  with  the  machinery. 
Eight  "feeders',  are  required,  and 
tw^elve  persons  in  all  form  a  full  com- 
plement for  running  the  mon:^ter. 
The  machine  prints  16,800  sheets 
per  hour,  which  capacity  coukl  be 
increased  to  tAventy  thousand.  It 
runs  with  an  astonishingly  small 
amount  of  noise,  and  the  motion  is 
a  miracle  of  beautiful  mechanism. 
It  is  located  in  the  neatest  and  most 
convenient  press-room  in  the  United 
States. 

THE  rPvOCESS   OF   PIUNTING. 

After  the  type  is  set  up  in  the 
composing  room,  it  is  made  up  into 
forms  (or  pages)  upon  a  convex  sur- 
face, constructed  of  steel  and  brass, 
and  called  a  "turtle."  The  type  be- 
ing divided  into  columns  by  rules 
running  lengthwise,  is  held  in  place 
by  being  "locked  up"  with  screws 
acting  upon  the  "side  stick"  and  "foot 
stick."  The  "turtle"  is  then  lowered  to 
the  press-room  and  secured  upon  the 
central  cylinder.  The  large  cyliniler 
being  set  in  revolution,  the  form  of 
types  is  carried  successively  to  all  tlie 
smaller  or  impression  cylinders;  on 
each  of  which  a  sheet  oi'  paper  is  in- 
troduced and  receives  the  impres- 
sion of  the  types  as  the  form  passes. 
To  each  impression  cylinder  tiiere  is 
a  board  on  which  the  sheets  are  laid, 
and  from  which  the^^  are  "fed"  to  the 
machine,  and  also  tapes  to  carry 
away  the  printed  sheet  and  deposit 
it  on  the  delivery  board  at  the  end 
of  the  press.  This  last  process  is 
entirely  performed  by  the  machine 
itself,  without  the  aid  of  any  attend- 
ant. One  person  is  required  at  each 
impression  cylinder  to  supply  or 
"feed"  the  sheets,  which  are  taken 
at  the  proper  moment  by  fingers  or 
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grippers,  and,  after  being  printed, 
are  conveyed  ouL  The  ink  is  con- 
tained in  a  fountain  beneath  the 
main   cylinder,  and  is  conveyed  by 


part  of  the  surf^ice  of  the  main  cyl- 
inder not  occupied  by  the  forms. 
This  surface  being  lower  than  the 
types,  passes  by  the  impression  cyl- 


means  of  distributine:  rollers  to  that     inders  without touchino- them. 


OBITUARY  NOTICES. 


DEATH  OF 'C A  FT.  STANTON  S  HOLES. 

Another  of  the  old  landmarks  of 
our  State  has  fallen — one  of  the  most 
venerable  in  years,  and  who  render- 
ed good  service  in  his  day  and  gen- 
eration. Captain  Stanton  Sholcs 
died  in  Columbus  on  the  Tthinstant, 
where  he  had  lived  a  much  respect- 
ed citizen  since  about  1840,  at  the 
great  age  of  ninety-three  years.  He 
was  a  native  we  think  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  in  his  later  years  used  to 
relate  from  recollection  the  scenes 
attending  the  burning  of  Stonington 
and  the  massacre  of  Fort  Ledvard  bv 
the  British.  When  the  war  of  1812 
broke  out,  Captain  Sholes  was  re- 
siding at  Fittsburg  or  vicinity,  and 
at  the  ':ime  the  Lake  frontier  was 
panic  stricken  by  the  surrender  of 
Hull,  hastened  with  a  company  from 
Pittsburgh  to  the  defense  of  Cleve- 
land, then  a  small  settlement  in  the 
wilderness,  lie  was  stationed  here 
for  some  time,  and  the  surviving 
early  settlers  treasure  pleasant  re- 
collections of  their  volunteer  defend- 
er. Captain  Sholes,  we  believe,  was 
afterward  in  command  at  Maumee 
and  Fort  Meigs. 

For  many  years  previous  to  ISIO, 
Captain  Sholes,  resided  first  in  Me- 
dina and  then  in  Lorain  county,  and 
was  a  prominent  andsuccessiul  mer- 
chant. He  exhibited  much  taste  in 
fitting  up  pleasant  homes,  and  took 
ctu  active  part  in  promoting  the  vari- 


ous enterprises  for  the  improvement 
of  his  neighborhood.  A  member  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  his  house  vv^as 
ever  the  welcome  rest  of  the  Circuit 
Preachers,  who  were  the  real  mis- 
sionaries of  the  new  country.  A  man 
of  much  mental  and  physical  strength 
and  vigor — a  devoted  patriot  and 
lover  of  his  country — at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rebellion  ho  ex- 
pressed lervent  wishes  to  be  permit- 
ted to  live  to  see  the  Union  restored, 
or  at  least  the  cause  of  the  war  for- 
ever abolisiied.  He  was  spared  to 
realize  the  latter,  and  sank  to  rest 
in  the  midst  of  the  ratification  of  the 
edict  of  universal  freedom. 

Captain  Sholes  was  ever  a  man  ot 
practical  patriotism,  and  when  from 
weight  of  years  "the  grasshopper  be- 
came a  burden,"  insisted  upon  being 
taken  to  the  polls  at  every  election 
when  unable  to  walk  there.  He 
keptpostedup  vrith  the  events  of  the 
day;  and  it  is  only  a  few  winters  ago 
that  Captain  Sholes  joined  in  a  pa- 
rade of  the  Veterans  of  1812  held 
during  their  State  Convention  at  the 
Capital,  marching  under  the  old  flag 
at  the  head  of  his  comrades  in  arms 
to  the  spirit  stirring  music  of  fife 
and  drum.  Nor  did  four  score  and 
ten  years  conquer  his  martial  spirit, 
for  when  the  Morgan  raid  through 
Ohio  threatened  Columbus,  Captain 
Sholes  procured  a  trusty  sword  from 
the  State  Arsenal^   and  had  it  sus- 
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pended  within  reach  from  his  bed- 
side. "Old  and  feeble  as  I  am."  said 
the  indignant  veteran,"!  would  have 
used  the  £':ood  weapon  to  prevent 
the  pollution  of  my  threshold  by  a 
rebel  foot!" 

With  unwavering  trust  and  resig- 
nation the  patriarch  calmly  awaited 
the  final  summons,  and 

"Gentlv  as  a  babe's  sleep, 
Gave  his  liie  up." 

MRS.  MARY  BEEBE. 

Died,  in  Tov^nsend  township,  San- 
dusky (jo.,  December  11th,  lS6-i,  Mrs. 
Mary  Beebe,  aged  73  years.  De- 
ceased was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Milan  township,  Erie  county,  hav- 
ing settled  there  some  time  "^previ- 
ous to  the  war  of  1812.  She  was 
also  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Town- 
send  township,  Sandusky  county, 
where  she  resided  until  her  death. 

Fremout  Journal. 
-      .JOSEFH  KELLEY. 

The  Marietta  Kegister  announces 
the  death  in  his  SOth  year,  of  Joseph 
Kelley,  one  of  the  oldest  residents  of 
that  place.  He  was  a  native  of  Plain- 
field,  Mass,  and  was  brought  by  his 
father  to  Marietta,  when  four  years 
old,  in  the  spring  of  1789.  In  1790 
the  family  removed  to  Belville,  Va., 
about  thirty  miles  below  Marietta. 
April  7, 1791,  early  in  the  morning, 
Indians  attacked  and  killed  James 
Kelley,  the  lather,  who  was  in  a 
field  with  a  hoe,  and  defended  him- 
self vigorously.  He  was  shot  down 
and  scalped,  Joseph  was  with  him, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Ind- 
dians.  He  was  then  in  his  sev- 
enth year.  He  was  taken  off  by 
Shawnees  to  their  towns  in  north- 
western Ohio,  where  he  was  adopted 
by  an  old  warrior  named  ilishalena, 
who  lived  at  a  village  on  St.  Mary's 
river.  He  remained  wilh  the  Ind- 
ians until  the  winter  of  1795-G,  nearly 
five  years,  when  he  was  released.  He 
had  lost  tlie  English  language,  and 
left  his  Indian  parents  with  regret. 
He  arrived  in  Marietta  in  IMarch,  179G, 
and  was  restored  to  his  mother. 

Ciflcinnati  Gazette,  June  28, 18C4. 


HENRY  REED,  SR. 

We  have  to-day  to  record  the  death 
of  Henry  Reed,  Sr.,  which  took  place 
this  morning  at  the  residence  of  his 
son,  Frederick  Heed,  in  this  city. 

The  deceased  was  born  in  Ridge- 
field,  Connecticut,  March  31st,  1781, 
and  was  consequently  80  years  and 
nearly  4  months  old.'  He  removed 
to  Sharon,  Conn.,  in  1801,  and  to  Wa- 
terville,  on  the  river,  16  miles  above 
Toledo,  in  the  fall  of  1833.  His  fam- 
ily then  consisted  of  his  wife  and 
twelve  children,  of  whom  nine  cliil- 
dren  survive  him,  to-wit;  Ilenr}^,  Jr., 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Mrs"^.  J.  S. 
Gregory,  of  Napoleon  ;  Abraham  P. 
andElias,  of  Waterville;  Samuel  R., 
of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette;  Frederick, 
of  Toledo;  Mrs.  A.  L.  Backus,  ot  To- 
ledo; George,  of  Tontogany,  Wood 
county,  and  Alexander,  of  Toledo; 
Mrs.  Reed  died  at  Waterville  some 
seven  years  since.  The  deceased  re- 
mained in  Waterville  until  the  year 
1859,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
with  his  children. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Reed's  arrival  in 
the  Valley,  society  in  the  best  set- 
tled localities  was  but  partially  estab 
lished.  At  ^\'^aterville  little  had  been 
accomplished  toward  the  state  of 
things  which  helelt  in  New  England. 
Realizing  the  work  before  him,  he  at 
once  set  about  it,  and  on  the  first 
Sabbath  after  his  arrival  he  gave  out 
notice  that  religious  services  would 
be  held  at  a  given  place,  and  at  the 
appointed  time  he  took  charge  of  the 
meeting,  and  lead  in  the  usual  exer- 
cises of  reading,  singing,  &c.,  and 
kept  up  such  appointments  until  the 
establishment  of  a  church,  in  which 
he  was  always  an  active  and  leading 
member.  Ilis  labors  in  the  temper- 
ance cause  and  other  moral  interests 
of  society  were  always  active,  and 
contiibuted  lari^ely  toward  moulding 
the  rude  materials  of  anew  settle- 
ment into  order  and  permanence. 
He  was  for  several  years  Associate 
Judge  of  the  county,  and  served  his 
neighbors  in  various  other  ollicial  po- 
sitions. 
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The  care  of  a  family  as  large  as 
that  of  Mr.  Reed  would  be  a  heavy 
charge  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, but  amid  the  privations 
and  other  embarrassments  of  a  new 
country,  it  must  have  been  very 
great.  Yet  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
yer}^  few  families,  under  any  circum- 
stances, have  been  reared  to  a  higher 
degree  ot  intelligence,  influence  and 
usefulness  than  his.  The  fact  that 
nine  of  his  children,  wdio  accompan- 
ied him  to  this  valley  thirty-one 
years  ago,  are  yet  in  vigorous,  active 
life,  liardly  agrees  with  the  generally 
received  view  of  the  health  of  this 
region. 

Toledo  Blade, 
DEATH  OF  A  CENTENARIAN. 

We  have  before  briefly  noticed  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Waldo,  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  at  the  patriarchal 
age  of  one  hundred  and  two  years. 
Father  Waldo  was  born  in  Connecti- 
cut, in  17G2.  When  a  mere  boy,  he 
enlisted  in  the  Revolutionary  Army, 
went  into  battle,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  confined  in  the  famous  "Sugar 
House"  prison,  in  New  York.  Alter 
he  had  been  there  a  while,  a  good- 
natured  EngHsh  olilcer  told  tlie  beard- 
less boy  to  go  home,  and  he  did  so. 

After  obtaining  an  education, 
Father  Waldo  became  a  Congrega- 
tional Clergyman,  and  still  preached 
with  considerable  vigor  when  his 
years  numbered  a  century.  At  nine- 
ty-three he  was  chosen  Chaplain  in 
Congress  and  served  acceptably  four 
years.  x\t  ninety-nine  he  made  an 
earnest  and  forcible  speech  on  the 
occasion  of  the  raising  of  the  National 
Flag  upon  the  Court  House,  in  favor 
of  tlie  unity  of  the  country,  and  the 
necessity  of  putting  down  the  rebell- 
ion. 

Father  Waldo  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  the  age.  He  re- 
tained all  his  faculties,  exce])t  sight. 
This  failed  him  two  years  ago.  Four 
weeks  previous  to  his  death,  while 
feeling  his   way  from   one   room  to 


another,  he  mistook  his  way  and  fell 
down  three  steps.  From  that  time 
he  gradually  failed,  and  on  the  30th 
ult.  "slept  with  the  fathers." 

Cleveland  Herald,  Aug.  9, 1S&4. 

JOKN  cuppy. 

Another  Centenarian  Gone. — ]Mr. 
John  Cuppy,  born  March  11th,  1761, 
died  June  2Sth,  aged  100  years,  3 
months  and  IT  days.  The  deceased 
served  as  a  private  in  the  Revolution, 
and  as  a  scout  belonging  to  the  com 
pany  of  the  celebrated  Capt.  Brady. 
Since  1823,  he  has  resided  in  r\Iont- 
gomery  county.  He  was  the  father 
of  our  State  Senator,  Mr.  F.  P.  Cup- 
P3\  Full  of  good  works  and  of  years, 
he  has  been  gathered  home  to  be 
young  again. 

Eaton  Kegister. 
MRS.  JOHN  McCORD. 

Mrs.  Sarah  LlcCord,  wife  of  the  late 
John  McCord  of  Urbana,  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  famous  pioneer  settler  of 
Champaign  county,  Simon  Kenton, 
died  at  ^7est  Liberty  on  the  12th, 
aged  about  TO  years.  Mrs.  McCorcl 
inherited  much  of  the  daring  and  for- 
titude of  her  father.  Some  years  ago, 
we  remember,  when  her  husband 
was  Jailor  of  Champaign  county,  a 
desperate  prisoner  made  an  attempt 
to  escape,  in  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band; but  with  a  fortitude  seldom  ex- 
hibited by  women,  she  caught  him 
by  the  collar,  and  held  him  with  an 
iron  grasp  until  assistance  came,  and 
he  was  secured. 

Urbana  Citizen,  April  1S62. 

GEN.  EOBEl^.T  BENTLEY. 

One  by  one  the  old  landmarks  of 
the  State  are  being  removed;  and 
among  the  recent  deaths  of  pioneers 
the  Mansfield  Herald  records  that  of 
Gen.  Robert  Bentle}-,  who  removed 
from  Allegheny  county,  Fa.,  to  Ohio 
in  1S12,  and  settled  in  the  wilderness 
of  Richland  county.  After  Hull's 
surrender  at  Detroit,  j\Ir.  Bentley 
shouldered  liis  musket,  and  in  the 
militia  service  of  Ohio  filled   every 
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office  from  Corporal  to  Major  Gener- 
al. His  field  of  operations  extended 
from  Kichland  county  to  Lake  Erie, 
and  he  was  a  very  efficient  officer. 
At  the  close  of  ti'ie  war,  in  1815,  he 
opened  an  extensive  farm  in  Rich- 
land, and  during  some  twenty  years 
of  his  life  he  was  a  large  dealer  in 
cattle,  having  driven  nine  big  droves 
from  Ohio  over  the  Mountains  to 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Bentl^^  did  much  to  build  up 
the  Baptist ,  churches  in  Richland 
county  in  early  times  ;  was  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  sev- 
en years,  and  served  several  terms  in 
the  House  and  Senate  of  Ohio.  He 
died  at  tlie  age  of  79  years. 

Cincinnati  Gazette,  June  4,  18(52. 
JOEL  DOWNS. 

Death  is  constantly  busy  in  gath- 
ering to  their  final  rest  the  pioneers 
of  the  Western  Reserve.  Joel  Downs, 
aged  80  years,  died  in  Warren  on  the 
27th  ult.  He  removed  from  Sanders- 
field,  a\Iass.,  to  Trumbull  county  in 
1816,  and  was  one  of  the  few  survi- 
vors of  the  war  of  1812  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  Warren.  Deacon  Eli 
Bashnell  died  recently  in  Hartford, 
Trumbull  county,  distinguished  for  a 
life  of  uprightness  and  lionor.  He 
was  born  in  Hartford  in  1803. 

Cleveland  Herald,  Oct.  lltb,  18G2. 
.ALA.  J  OK  AYJLLIA^M  3»IcLAUCHLIX. 

Major  William  McLaughlin,  of 
Mansfield,  has  fallen  at  the  post  of 
dut}^,  and  his  bod.v  has  been  brought 
home  from  the  army  in  Kentucky. 
He  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  citizens  of  Mansfield, 
served  as  a  Captain  through  the  Mexi- 
can war,  raised  a  company  and  served 
witli  the  three  months  men  in  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  both  company 
and  captain  cominghorae  after  being 
honorably  discharged.  Although 
several  years  beyond  three  score, 
Capt.  McLaughlin  accepted  a  IMajor's 
position  in  the  squadron  of  cavalry 
connected  with  Senator  Sherman's 


two  regiments,  and  Avas  ordered  uj) 
the  Big  Sandy  river  in  Xentucl^y. 
Exposure  and  disease  conquered  ihe 
old  hero,  and  he  has  fought  his  la-t 
battle. 

Cleveland  Herald,  July  20,  1SC2. 
CYRUS  CUXXI^GTJAM. 

Gyrus  Cunningham,  died  in  Mad- 
ison, Lake  county,  August  30th,  in 
the  75th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  one 
of  the  pioneers,  having  emigrated 
from  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  1811.  He 
taught  the  first  winter,  and  his  wife 
the  first  summer  school  in  Madi?on. 

Cleveland  Herald,  Sept.  19,  lSfi2. 
MARY  M.  HESTER. 

Mary  M.  w^ife  of  Martin  Hester,  and 
daugther  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Stough;  Died  in  Bronson  Huron  Co., 
Ohio,  June  25th,  1803.  Aged  7J 
years. 

She  was  born  in  "  The  Glades,  '*  in 
Monongalia  Co.,  West  Virginia,  Feb. 
15th,  1789.  At  an  early  age  her 
mother  died  leaving  1  young  chil- 
dren; she  was  buried  in  the  garden 
there  being  no  burial  places  hiid out. 
The  4  children  were  carried  twice 
across  the  Alleghany  Mountains  on 
horse  back.  Her  father  married 
again,  and  the  family  settled  again 
on  the  frontier,  in  Fayette  Co.  Pa. 
In  the  year  1806,  they  removed  to 
Columbiana,  Co.  0.,  where  she  was 
married  to  the  husband  who  still  sur- 
vives her.  They  commenced  their 
domestic  life  in  the  woods.  In  tiie 
year  181-1,  they  moved  to  Orange 
Township,  Ashland  Co.  0.,  on  the 
Frontier  again.  In  the  year  1827  they 
removed  to  Bronson  Township,  Hu- 
ron Co.  0.,  where  tlie  native  torest 
was  cleared  away  for  the  Gth  time 
in  her  life,  to  make  place  tor  the  ear- 
ly settlers  humble  home.  So  in  that 
respect  her  life  was  that  of  a  P<'oni\}\ 
she  was  from  childhood  a  christian, 
and  for  man V  vears  afaitliful  mem- 
ber of  the"  Metliodist  Episcopal 
Church;  and  has  doubtless  gone  to 
eniov  the  rest  of  the  faithtul. 

iAIARTJN  M.  HESTER. 
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NOAH  HILL,  ESQ. 

This  aged  Pioneer,  who  died  at 
his  residence  at  Berlin  Hights,  Aug- 
ust '27th,  of  the  present  year,  de- 
serves more  than  a  passing  notice. 
He  had  readied  his  80th  year,  and  had 
for  some  time  before  his  death  de- 
clined so  gradually,  that  his  death 
approached  nearly  to  a  natural  one. 

He  was  born  in  Guilford,  New 
Haven  Co.,  Connecticut,  on  the  4th 
day  of  October,  1784.  He  came  into 
Berlin  Township  (then  called  Eld- 
ridge)  for  the  first  time  in  1817,  and 
moved  here  ^vith  his  family,  con- 
sisting of  a  wife  and  five  children, 
in  1818  from  Tioga  County,  Pa., — to 
which  place  he  had  moved  six 
years  previous  from  the  lAsice  of 
his  nativity.  The  war  of  1812  ren- 
dered it  imprudent  to  move  any 
further  west  at  that  time. 

On  arriving  here  he  settled  near 
the  centre  of  the  Township,  vdiere 
he  has  always  resided,  and  been  an 
active  and  leading  inhabitant  till  the 
infirmities  of  age  came  upon  him. 

He  served  the  Township  for  sev- 
eral years  as  a  Justice  of  tlije  Peace, 
and  in  other  ofiices.  Township 
elections  and  other  gatherings  used, 
at  an  early  days,  to  be  held  at  his 
residence — which  was  ever  a  j^lace 
of  reireshment  for  the  stranger  and 
the  needy.  His  general  occupation 
has  been  that  of  a  larmer.  He  had 
been  a  ship  builder  in  his  native 
State,  and  assisted  in  building  the 
brig  Commerce,  the  one  wliich  was 
lost  by  Captain  Piley,  on  the  coast 
ol  Africa, — a  narration  of  vvhich  has 
interested  so  many.  After  his  ar- 
rival here  Esquire  Hill  worked  con- 
siderably at  his  trade,  at  an  early 
day,  in  this  vicinti}^,  and  also  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.  He  was  master 
builder  of  some' vessels  for  Mr.  New- 
berry, of  Detroit,  I  believe.  He  had 
a  good  physical  system,  and  his 
strength  and  power  of  endurance 
were  great — fitting  him  for  a  la- 
borer. 


Like  most  of  the  Pioneers  he  came 
in  here  poor — but  had  acquired  a 
competence,  and  could  live  at  his 
ease  in  his  declining  days,  but  ever 
chose  to  labor  so  long  as  he  was  able 
He  was  a  model  temperance  man,  not 
having  tasted  fermented  liquors  for 
over  twenty-five  years — even  lemon- 
ade has  been  abstainedfrom  b.v  him, 
"out  of  spite"  at  the  bad  eilect  of 
intemperance  witnessed  by  liim  in 
others.  The  qualities  of  his  mind 
and  heart  were  of  a  uaore  than  com- 
mon order. 

To  the  limited  education  ailbrded 
by  the  common  schools  of  liis  time, 
he  had  added  so  much  by  his  ex- 
tensive readings  and  close  observa- 
tion, that  he  was  really  if  not  nom- 
inall}^  well  educated. 

The  qualities  of  his  heart  will  ever 
be  held  in  remembrance  by  his  rel- 
atives and  intimate  acquaintances. 
He  was  noted  by  his  love  of  home, 
and  his  attention  to  the  wants  and 
needs  of  his  famil}',  for  his  qualities 
as  a  husband  and  for  his  parental 
solicitude.  He  almost  ahvays  looked 
upon  the  bright  side  of  things  and 
prospects,  was  very  sociable,  always 
cheerful  and  often  mirthful — one  of 
the  best  of  neighbors. 

A  philosophical  turn  of  mind  joined 
with  a  benevolent  and  sympathetic 
heart  made  him  very  tolerant  towards 
his  fellow  beings.  Some  thought 
him  at  times  too  tolerant,  but  his 
toleration  never  led  him  to  disre- 
gard moral  distinction  in  human 
character,  whilst  holding  firm  con- 
victions of  his  own  and  for  which 
lie  Avas  ever  willing  to  give  his  rea- 
sons,— he  was  liberal  and  tolerant 
towards  the  convictions  of  others. 

He  had  a  firm  faith  in  immortality, 
and  was  one  of  tlie  firmest  believers 
in  the  final  holiness  and  happiness 
of  the  v\'hole  human  race.  Indeed, 
he  seldom  became  excited  in  debate, 
unless  when  combatingthe doctrine 
of  endless  sulTering  in  a  future  state. 
He  was  very  patriotic — a  firm  and 
consistent  Union  man.    xVnd  whilst 
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shedding  tears  over  the  sufferings 
incident  to  our  present  civil  war,  he 
often  expressed  the  wish  to  live  to 
see  the  rebellion  put  down  and  to  see 
an  end  of  slavery — the  cause  of  it. 

It  is  very  seldom  one  dei)arts  this 
life  with  that  calm  resignation  and 
that  assurance  of  a  future  one,  than 
Esq.  Hill  did.  Indeed,  he  seemed 
like  one  only  starting  on  a  journey 
from  one  place  to  another  in  this  life. 

Plis  funeral  was  numerously  at- 
tended at  the  Congregational  Church 
at  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  a 
feeling  discourse  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Clyde,  of  the 
Universahst  Church,  from  the  text 
in  Luke,  24th  chapter  and  32d  verse: 

"Did  not  our  hearts  b-arn  w-itbiu  us,  while  he  taiked 
with  us  by  the  way,  and  while  he  opened  to  us  the  scrip- 
tures." 

Esq.  Hill  leaves  a  large  circle  of 
relatives  and  friends  to  mourn  his 
depart  a  re. 

He  has  been  the  father  of  ten  chil- 
dren, eight  of  whom  are  now  living 
— five  sons  and  three  daughters,  all 
excepting  one  are  settled  in  the 
township  and  near  the  old  homestead. 
Thev  are  all  well  known  in  this  part 
of  the  State.  One  of  them.  Prof  R 
L.  Hill,  M.  D.,  is  now  U.  S.  Consul  at 
Nicaragua,  Central  America. 

He  leaves  a  wife  at  a  still  more  ad- 
vanced age  than  her  husband.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Butler,  of 
Saybrook,  Ct.,  and  is  one  of  the  very 
few  remaining  Pioneers  of  the  Town- 
ship. X.  P. 

DR.  JOHN  H.  .MATHEWS. 

The  early  settlers  of  the  Reserve 
are  rapidly  passing  away.  Among 
the  recently  deceased  is  I)r.  John  H. 
Mathews  of  Painesville,  in  his  7Tth 
year.  He  settled  in  Painesville  in 
1800,  and  was  well  known  to  all  the 
old  i^ioneers  of  this  section  of  the 
State.  Mrs.  Chase,  wife  of  the  late 
Joseph  Chase,  a  resident  of  Paines- 
ville for  forty  years,  died  on  Thursday, 
aged  92  years. 

Cleveland  Herald,  July  2S,  1S62. 


DEACON  PHILO  ADAMS. 

Philo  Adams,  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  was  born  in  Vermont,  Dec. 
12th,  1T8G,  and  died  in  Huron  town- 
ship, July '15th,  1864,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  77  years,  7  months  and  3  days. 

Mr.  Adams  moved  to  his  late  home 
in  Erie  count}^,  0.,  in  the  summer  of 
1818,  being  in  his  32d  year.  He  has 
spent  a  long  and  eventful  life  in  this 
the  chosen  home  of  his  early  years. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Milan 
Church,  by  letter,  shortly  after  its 
organization,  and  was  an  earnest,  ac- 
tive and  efficient  member  of  that 
Church  until  after  the  death  of  Rev. 
E.  Judson,  its  Pastor,  when  he,  with 
several  others,  was  transfered  to  the 
communion  of  the  Huron  Church. 
He  was  highly  appreciated  as  an  of- 
fice bearer  and  father  in  the  Church, 
to  whose  spiritual  interest  he  was  at- 
tached Avith  increasing  devotion  to 
the  close  of  life.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  first  Sabbath  School  in  this 
part  of  the  Western  Reserve.  He 
was  a  devoted  friend  to  the  ministry, 
and  at  his  home  they  always  found  a 
cordial  welcome.  He  was  a  kind 
friend,  a  good  neighbor  and  a  firm 
and  intelligent  patriot. 

He  was  struck  with  paralysis,  and 
lived  but  a  few  days,  insensible  to 
pain.  In  a  ripe  old  age  a  good  man 
has  been  called  to  his  reward.  His 
loss  is  deeply  felt  by  his  relatives 
and  a  large  circle  of  friends,  but  he  is 
relieved  i'rom  a  body  worn  down  by 
suffering  and  disease,  to  enter  upon 
his  great  and  glorious  rest  in  the 
unveiled  presence  of  God. 

"Blessed  are  the  dead  who  died  in 
the  Lord,  for  they  rest  from  their  la- 
ors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

Sandusky  Kcglstrr. 
DANIFXI.  FRENCH. 

Daniel  I.  French,  E.^q.,  long  a  res- 
ident of  Lake  County,  died  sud<lenlv 
at  Painesville  on  Friday,  in  the  76th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  native 
of  Vermont,  and  settled  in  Ohio  in 
181-1. 

Cleveland  Herald,  Sept.  2D,  1S62. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  A  PIONEER— MRS. 
BAUM. 

The  pioneer  men  and  women  who 
settled  Cincinnati  prior  to  the  war  of 
181,2-15,  should  be  remembered 
gratefully  by  those  who  have  come 
after  them.  It  will  never  be  in  the 
power  of  another  generation,  how- 
ever worthy,  to  do  as  much,  or  en- 
dure as  many  privations,  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  great  cit}^;  and 
the  foundations  were  well  laid.  They 
have  not  given  way  in  the  transi- 
tion of  time  or  the  movements  of 
society.  They  were  solid;  and  as 
a  new  generation  has  risen  up  to  en- 
large the  structure  built  upon  them 
and  institute  new  measures  of  social 
and  commercial  progress,  they  iiave 
found  no  reason  to  regret  the  char- 
acter which  the  early  pioneers  im- 
pressed upon  the  growing  city. 

Ann  Baum,  nee  Wallace  was  born 
on  the  27th  of  April  1781,  in  Newark, 
Delaware,  and  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  15th  of  December,  1861,  was 
more  than  eighty-three  years  of  age. 
She  was,  in  the  fifth  generation,  de- 
scended  from  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Elizabeth,  the  favorite  daughter  of 
Cromwell,  married  Sir  James  Clay- 
pool,  and  his  son,  Joseph,  emigiated 
to  Philadelphia.  From  him  she  de- 
scended in  the  female  line.  Her 
father  was  Robert  Wallace,  who  re- 
moved from  Delaware  to  rhiladel- 
phia,  and  became  an  Elder  in  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Green's  church  on  Arch 
street.  Many  of  his  descendants  are 
now  residents  of  Cincinnati.  Mrs. 
Baum,  then  Miss  Y/allace,  was  pre- 
sent at  the  closing  scene  of  Wash- 
ington's Administration,  and  loved 
to  describe  that  imposing  spectacle. 

The  foreign  ambassadors  and  their 
Avives  were  present  in  their  splen- 
did robes.  AVashington,  in  a  plain 
dress  of  homespun  cloth,  rose,  came 
to  Mr.  Adams,  took  his  hand  and 
conducted  him  to  his  seat — silently 
left  the  hall.  She  was  present,  also, 
and  assisted  in  singing  the  anthem 
at  Washington's    funeral.    She   de- 
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scribed  the  white  dresses  and  tur- 
bans trimmed  with  black,  worn  on 
that  occasion  by  the  ladies,  (with  only 
one  exception,)  and  the  universal 
sorrow  and  mourning  for  the  de- 
parted hero. 

In  1801  the  family  crossed  the 
mountains  on  horseback,  Avith  one 
small  carriage,  to  Marietta.  Soon 
after,  she  came  to  Cincinnati  on  a 
visit  to  her  sister.  Mrs.  Jacob  Bnrnet. 
Jacob  Burnet,  (tlien  a  distinguished 
lawyer  of  Cincinnati,  and  afterward 
Judge,)  lived  in  a  good  house  on  the 
present  site  of  the  "Burnet  House." 
There  was  then  an  abrupt  descent 
(originally  a  great  sand-bank,  froni 
the  upper  level  to  Third  street.)  j\[r. 
Burnet's  house  was  above,  tjic 
grounds  occupying  the  Vvhole  squai-e, 
and  overlooking  the  Ohio  and  the 
beautifiU  hills  beyond.  In  that  house 
Ann  Wallace  was  married  to  Martin 
Baum  on  the  4th  of  November,  1800. 
Mr.  Baum  was  himself  a  Pioneer,  and 
one  whose  memory  should  be  held  in 
honor.  Of  German  descent,  (if  not 
birth,)  he  had  the  thrift  of  tlie  peo- 
ple, with  a  good  deal  of  enterprise 
and  great  uprightness  of  character. 
He  was  a  merchant  of  the  early 
times,  in  high  standing,  doing  for 
those  days  a  large  business,  and  ac- 
quiring no  small  share  of  Avealth. 
He  built  the  house  occupied  by  the 
late  Nicholas  Longworth  on  Pil^e 
street,  for  those  days  quite  a  splen- 
did mansion.  When  it  was  linished 
he  gave  aparty,  (or  house  warming,) 
which  assembied  before  sunset,  and 
separated  before  the  present  time 
for  assembling  parties.  There  Vv'ere 
present  a  large  number  of  the  old 
pioneers,  (now  resting  with  the 
dead,)  whose  names  will  be  reniem- 
bered  only  by  the  historian,  who 
shall  seek  the  founders  of  the  me- 
tro])olis  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 

Mr  Baum  became  iuvolvcd,  more 
or  less,  with  all  other  citizens,  in  the 
commercial  convulsion,  which  ter- 
minated in  transferring  a  large  part 
of  the  projierty  of  the   town  to  the 
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United  States  Bank.  Mr.  Baura's 
beautiful  residence  was  sold  to  that 
corporation.  Mr.  Baum  died  14th 
December,  1831,  leaving  a  widow, 
with  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  of 
whom  Mrs.  Mary  P.Ewing  of  Toledo, 
and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Ilartshorne  of  Cin- 
cinnati, are  all  that  survive.  For 
thirt}^- three  years  Mrs.  Baum  has 
walked  in  the  widowed  state,  pass- 
ing quietly  through  her  pilgrimage 
here.  In  Philadelphia,  while  yet  in 
early  youth,  she  was  admitted  in  pro- 
fessing her  faith  in  Christ,  to  Dr. 
Green's  Church.  On  settling  in  Cin- 
cinnati she  joined  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  at  the  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Main — the  original  church  otCin- 
cinnati.  On  the  formation  of  the  Sec- 
ond Presbyterian  Church,  she  was  one 
of  the  original  members.  She  took  a 
great  interest  in  erecting  the  i)resent 
builciing,  and  for  twenty  years  con- 
tinued a  member  there.  She  was 
also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Orphan  Asylum.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  her  years  she  was  feeble 
and  infirm,  but  died  calmly;  peace- 
fully trusting  in  that  Savior  whom 
she  had  loved  when  young,  and  who 
did  not  desert  her  when  she  was  old 
and  grey-headed.  Her  remains  rest 
in  Spring  Grove.  K.  D.  M. 

Cincinnati  Gazette,  Jan.  6th,  1865 
BIOGRAFHY  OF  DK.  HENRY  NILES. 

Following  the  announcement  of 
my  brother  Henry's  death,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  I  should  speak  somewhat 
of  his  life.  He  was  the  oldest  of  a 
family  of  nine  children,  and  I  next 
the  youngest;  so  that  he  came  to 
manhood  and  left  the  paternal  man- 
sion almost  before  my  memory  be- 
gins. Our  parents  were  born  in 
8  toning  ton,  Ct.  My  father,  (Henry 
]>}iles,)  in  1771 ;  and  my  mother,  (Lu- 
cretia  Miner,)  in  1774,  and  were  mar- 
ried in  1795,  and  removed  to  Halifax, 
Vt.,  in  179C.  While  stopping  at  Ley- 
den,  Mass.,  Henrv  was  born,  Sept. 
lOtl),  179G.  He  'graduated  in  the 
medical  profession  at  Hanover  Col- 


lege, in  1820,  and  began  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  Halifax  the  same  year, 
and  married  Miss  Betsey  Auvice, 
who  died  in  1821.  In  1822,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Lucretia  Taft,  of  Wilming- 
ton, Vt.  He  continued  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  till  the  fall  of  ISoO, 
when  he  started  with  his  horse  and 
sulky  alone  to  seek  a  home  in  Illi- 
nois;  but  on  arriving  at  Milan,  he 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country  that  he  conclu- 
ded to  go  no  further.  He  taught 
school  in  Milan  that  winter,  and  in 
the  springof  1831  began  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  Greenfield. 

In  the  fall  of  1831,  my  father  re- 
moved his  family  from  Halifax,  Vl.» 
to  Greenfield,  and  Henry's  family 
came  with  us. 

In  the  spring  of  1833, 1  accompan- 
ied him  in  a  tour  through  the 
Indian  Reserve,  of  Seneca,  Co.,  fi'om 
whicli  the  Indians  had  been  removed; 
I  believe  the  year  before.  We  saw 
many  of  the  Indian  wigwams,  that 
stood  here  and  there  in  the  woods 
with  the  half  burned  logs  on  tlie 
hearth  just  as  they  left  them  on  the 
morning  of  their  departure.  In  1833  he 
removed  to  Hammers  Corners,  now 
Clyde;  and  practiced  in  his  profession 
till  1837,  wlien  he  removed  to  Butter- 
nut Ridge,  in  Adams,  Seneca  Co., 
where  he  became  permanently  lo- 
cated. 

He  practiced  medicine  for  a  few 
years,  and  as  his  farming  acres  in- 
creased, he  gradually  gave  up  his 
profession;  and  for  a  number  of  his 
last  years,  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
farming  and  fruit  culture. 

He  retained  the  full  vigor  of  his 
constitution  till  his  last  days;  and 
died  after  a  short  ilness,  on  the  lUth 
of  Sept.  18(il,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year 
of  his  age.  Of  his  culture  and  social 
attainments,  a  brother  should  not 
speak. 

He  left  a  wife,  two  sons,  and  three 
daughters.  His  sons  Henry  F.  and 
Claudius,  both  live  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  .  have   families.     Franklin 
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his  second  son  died  in  1847.  leaving 
a  wife  and  two  children ;  Elizabeth, 
the  eldest  daughter  married  Darius 
Durlam  Esq ,  of  Mansfield;  and  Lou- 
isa and  Mariah,  still  live  at  home. 

JOHN  H.  NILES. 
DR.  TETER  ALLEN. 

Dr.  Allen  was  born  at  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  July  1,  1787.  Having 
completed  the  study  of  medicine 
with  the  eminent  Dr.  Trac}^,  he  em- 
igrated to  Ivinsman  in  1808.  He  was 
the  first  and  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  only  pliysician  in  the 
town  and  somewhat  extensive  sur- 
rounding country.  Possessed  of  an 
uncommonly  robust  constitution,  and 
great  energy  of  character,  he  endured 
hardships  and  performed  au  amount 
of  labor  in  his  profession,  which  in 
these  days  of  good  roads  and  short 
rides  might  seem  almost  incredible. 
He  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  med- 
ical men  and  by  them  his  counsel 
was  much  sought  in  dillicult  cases 
of  both  medicine  and  surgery.  He 
was  an  active  and  honored  member 
of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Association 


from  its  formation.  During  the  war  of 
1812  he  went  out  as  surgeon  with  the 
Ohio  Militia.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Ohio  State  Legislature  in  1810. 
But  he  will  be  still  more  remem- 
bered as  anactis^e  and  steadfast  mem- 
ber of  the  church  of  Christ.  He  was 
ever  present  in  the  House  of  God  on 
the  Sabbath  and  in  the  prayer  meet- 
ing, active  in  the  Sunday  School,  and 
only  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  new 
School  General  Assembly,  at  Dayton 
was  one  of  its  lay  delegates.  He  re- 
tained full  posession  of  his  mental  and 
bodily  facilities,  though  advanced  in 
life;  and  his  Christian  example  shone 
brightly  and  uninterruptedly.  He 
died  of  dysentery  after  an  illness  of 
but  a  few  days. 

Cleveland  Herald.  Sept.  21,  ISQL 
MRS.  URANLV  FENN. 

Mrs.  Urania  Fenn  died  in  Tall- 
madge.  Summit  county,  Sept.  14th, 
aged  93  years.  It  is  said  of  her,  that 
so  far  was  she  from  second  childhood, 
that  her  society  was  as  desirable  at 
90,  as  though  she  were  in  middle 
life. 

Cleveland  Herald,  Sept.  1862. 


ERRATA. 


TO  VOLUilE  KO.  V 


TO  VOLUME  NO.  VI. 


Page  50,  1st  col.,  37th  line,  for  "Tyler  Peck,"  read 
"Taylor  Peck." 

Page  5o,  2d  col.,  Ytb  line,  read  residence  Burton: 
Children:  Daniel,  Ac. 

Page  52,  1st  col.,  22d  and  24th  lines,  for  "He"  read 
*■'  We." 

Page  52,  2d  col.,  put  period  afrer  "  George." 

Page  53,  2d  col.,  for  "1832,"  Gth  line  from  bottom,  retd 
"1829." 

Page  55,  1st  col.,  11th  line,  for  "W.  Carter,"  read  "  N. 
Carter." 

Page  55,  2d  column,  3d  line,  put  period  after  "others" 
and  insert  after  it  "  Our  people  are  paying  much 
attention  to  Wool  growing  and  art."  Ac,  Ac. 

Page  55,  2d  col.,  7th  line  from  bottom,  f.ir  "Joshua" 
read  "  Jerusha,"  and  9th  line  for  "  Tholia"  read 
"Thalia." 

rage  58,  2d  col.,  for  "Richland"  read  "Craw-ford." 

Page  59,  2d  col.,  18th  line  from  Bottom,  before  "  Sand- 
stone," ini'ort  so  as  to  read — Sla {';■--•  tone  formation 
when  the  lime  and  slate  are  niinglcd  together  and 
afnin  driven  South  oa  to  the  "Sandstone  formation 
where  all  three,  Ac.  Same  column  10th  lino  from 
bottom  for  "Swamps"  rend  "Surface." 

Page  GO,  l.-;t  col.,  17th  and  ISth  lines  strike  out  "running 
Eastward  and  NortbwestC' ly,"  and  read, — they 
swunj?  Eastward  and  Northeasterly,  Ac. 

Page  62,  2d  col.,  for  "Lemuel  Sherman,"  read  "Edward 
Sherman." 

Page  68,  1st  col.,  for  "Coytazine,"  read  "Coglazier." 


Page  43,  2nd  col.,  3d  Hue  from  bottom  read  "Contri- 
butors." 

Page  44.  1st  col.,  4th  line  from  bottom  read  "with  tha 
usual,"  Ac. 

Page  44,  2d  col.,  18th  line  from  bottom  read  "  blqwa" 
fur  "blow." 

Page  45,  1st  col.,  14th  line  from  bottom,  make  period 
after  "Murderers." 

Page  45,  2d  co!.,  place  quotation  marks  before  "  Ne- 
gonaba"  aud   after  "guilty." 

Page  46,  1st  col.,  31st  line,  read  "recovered"  for  "  re- 
corded." 

Page  47,  2d  col  ,  13th  line,  connect  sentence  thug — "what 
they  meant,  in  the  following  manner,"  Ac. 

Page  48,  1st  col  ,  for  "  Jubez,"  read  '  Jabez." 

Page  48,  2d  col  ,  13th  line,  omit  "and." 

Page  48,  2d  col  ,  9th  and  11th  lines  from  bottom  omil 
"John." 

Page  80,  2d  col.,  4th  line  from  bottom  for  "  proviaions," 
read  "provision." 

Page  82,  1st  col.,  for  present,  read  "  pleasant  occasiona,** 
Ac. 

Page  82,  2d  col.,  1st  line— put  a  period  after  "shore." 

Page  85,  for  Henry  Chapin|  read  Henry  Chapin* 

Page  87,  for  Mared  Green  "  Glastcnburg"  r<.'aJ  "Glas- 
tenbury." 
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